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CHAPTER 1. 
RAJOOLOOPETT AN. 

TPHE little village of Rajogloopettah is situated 

just within the boundaries of the Deccan, o1 
tract of Indian country under the sway of His 
Highness the Nizam of Hrderabad. T don’t say 
you will find the name, reader, in any map or road- 
book. It may be that the village is too small and un- 
important to find its way into either ; 01 it may be 
thatthe name is spolt in a different manner than 
that shown here, or it may have (as 15 often the 
ease) fifty different appellations, Brt Rajooloo- 
pettah let it be named here. 

Jt was like the thousands of its provincial neigh- 
hours, squalid, dusty, sun-dried, and very dirty. 
The houses, or hovels rather, wero built very low, 
of red clay, ‘nd roefed with palmyra Jeaves or 
grass ; and had deors so small and low, as to 
requiré considerable stooping on the part of grown- 
up persons before ingress or caress could be 
effected. 
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There were some houses however, rooted with 
coarse tiles, and in rather better condition than 
the generality, These belonged to the aristo- 
eracy of Rajooloopettah; paunchy Bhramins ; anc 
sturdy well-fed Mahomedans. The walls were 
either carelessly daubed with white-wash, o 
streaked perpendicularly with stripes of red, and 
white, or ochre, They had pyalls or little mud 
benches outside the doors, and little red painted 
niches on each side the carved door posts, sin 
which to place lamps'on festive occasions ; while 
the thresh-hold after being: -earefully plastered, 
was marked with various highly elaborate designs 
in white chalk or dust. These houses were gene- 
rally enclosed in a little court-yard in which the 
wives of the Mussdlmaun, reposed in goshah, ox 
the bare-headed ash-streaked Bhramin lolled in 
luxurions, idleness. & 

But the houses of the ot polloi were styes com- 
paxed to these ; white-wash was nowhere to be 
seen; the gaudy stripes of red and white, con- 
sidered beautiful in the eyes of the inhabitants 
were too expensive to indulge in; the dons wae 
merely holes in the walls ; windows were entirgly 
dispensed with ; and as for aechimnéy, it was not 
dreamt of—smoke, dirt, ashes, pariah dgzs, and 
nude podgy little children, coming forth thto the 
sun, by the,only one means vf exit, and mingling 
with the varied:stream of oweddor nuisances. 
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There was one short street, or vather land in 
this village, more particularly devoted to merchan- 
dise and the hoarding of cowries, dubs, and rupees. 
of the realm, than any of the others, This was the 
bazaar, if possible, dirtier and more nauscously 
odoriferous than what may be termed the Weat- 
End. 

There seemed, on the-particular day in which 
our story opens, to be a slight panic among the 
dookandars or shopkeepers in this bazaar, Rajoo- 
loopettah couldn’t often boagt of a panic in the 
market, Enterprise was at rather a low ebb here. 
A few of the commonest country produets borne 
on the backs of half-starved bullocks weve its only 
imports, while its exports were anything but 
thriving. People who came and went along the 
badly-made road skirting the village, dropped in 
occasionally for a seer of rice or dholl, and same- 
times even for a fowl; and then went their way 
again only a few dubs the poorer, while others 
after haggling for some time about the price of 
betel, nut and tobacco, would depart without 
spertling & cowrie, 

On ‘this particular day however, the sndden 
appearands wba fowlusty, tired-looking “Com- 
pany Bahadoot’s Sepoys” had ereatadquite 4 stia 
along the whole'lingipf shop stalls, +I was whis- 
pered that a RegimentwWas on ‘the maroh, and 
would halt at Rajoolo@pettah thenoxtday. eWkabs 
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a thousand Sepoys with their camp followers and 
contingenaies, to be supplied with:food—~ it wasa 
perfect wind-fall tothe village. The fat old grain- 
seller rubbed his hands: gvimly, and smiled with 
anticipations as he began: thinking of the highest 
price at which he could now afford to ,parigwith 
his rice,of sorts; his coolty and chenng, his dholl; 
dry ginger, and ground-nuts. The unctuous:il-" 
man cast a look towards a little godown, or ware- 
house of a few feet square, and began to consider 
whether the supply yould be equal to to-mortow’s 
demand. The retail draper, grocer, and tobaceo~ 
nist were already making an inspection, and 
assortment of their goods, and trying to impress 
upon the sceptical Sepoys, how the price of every 
thing had risen in consequence of the scarcity of 
water last season, while bags of betel nut, and 
piles of pan leaves were brought to the front fyom 
some dark hidden recess, 15 5) + + % pow? 
‘The Putail and Kurnum,,or headmen« ofvithe 
village, very important in their owns eyes, -and 
looked uponas despots by: the inhubitants, were 
strolling pompously. down, thes lime'of shops, pre- 
tending to be fixing a meruh or tariff om the wale 
ofeach article. These two Were a Kind of Mayor 
and High Sheriff to the village of Rajooleppettah, 
and'they maintained their position in it too with 
rather 9 high hand. They were respectively of 
inmense high caste, and looked up to by all around 
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as devont followers of their individual gods, of 
which mammon was no doubt one. They wore 
not at all scrupulous in taking bribes ; hiding, and. 


assisting in the escape of offeuders ‘against the law, 


when it, was their interest to do so; and overlook~ 
ing the fact of a rich bunieh or grain-merchant 
‘ withholding corn from the poor,” till starvation 


‘would drive them to offer high prices for it, 


They were now looking down on the Havildar and 
his party of Sepoys with the utmost indifference, 
passing along the bazaar, agd Jaying down the 
prices of the different marketable drugs, so as to 
give an exhorbitant profit to those who had 
already “ greased their palms.” 

Some distance out of the village and standing by 
the roadside was a traveller’s Bungalows; a solid 
bomb-proof building, enclosed by a low wall, and 
looking ‘remote, unfiiendly, melancholy, slow.” 
Every weary European traveller, though exeedd+ 
ingly eager for a good niyht’s rest rather avoided 
these Bungalows, which generally contained a large 
army of certain highly obnoxious insects; which 
neverjdid; and never will conduce to the pleasure 
of hunitiny slumber. The, scanty. firniture, sghifax” 
from beingitickety or*in bad repair, saemed th/have 
been made to. defy, the.tavages of oldiige,’ and the 
ingenuity of thertigmalleuta u\‘ hoy’hiréquining firey 
wood. They wererthesolidestof the solid’, The 
ohairs seemed: to have been hewn out efihnge 
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heavy Jogs of the hardest wood. Comfort was. quite 
a secondary consideration io the designer of these 
chairs. His chief aim was no doubt to prevent 
these articles of furniture from being carried off 
in mistake by some light-fingered traveller. They 
were tall and straight in the back as a grenadiey, 
and the seats were of the hardest description of 
wood to be procured in the Deccan, while further’ 
to impress upon the traveller that they were not his, 
they were branded on the backs with the letters 
N. B., meaning no doubt ‘ Nizam’s Bungalow.” 
The whole building partookwof «thet eharagter 
of its furniture, and inv order tocprevent carriages, 
bandies, or horses being brought to the door there 
was a wall completely around it, only to be.passed 
over on foot, up and down stone steps, Seatedion 
these steps, and holding the reins of a grey horse 
from which he had just dismounted, was'a young 
Officer in’ shell jacket and forage cap, He had 
just unbuckled, and thrown aside his sword, which 
looked rather the worse for wear, though it was 
elean and highly polished; and’ now with his cap on 
the back of his head, and his jacket unbuttoned, he 
was energetically fanning himself with his hand 
keexchief, The gold thread ffrure on his cap was 
rathentarnished, and would puzzle a loolr-on as 
to:tlte Megiment the young man belonged’ to.. It 
was: simply .@ dilapidated cyphers; more however 
like the letter C reversed, than an Q, and it would 
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seem evident that some other figure, or figures ‘on 
either side of it, had become detached. The fact 
was, this young Officer had been througha Burmese 
Campaign ; and had had rather a narrow escape of 
being shot through the brain. The bullet had only 
tory aivay the other figure or figures, damaging the 
one left, and stunning the head insido for a short 
‘time, The wearer was quite proud of this cap, 
looking upon it as a kind of trophy, and ag it was 
his only one, and the regulation gold thread lotters 
nat, procurable everywhere, ye was permitted to 
wear it so for the present. . 
He was the Quarter Master of the Regiment 
which was expected at Rajooloopettah next morn~ 
ing, and had come on as usual in advance from the 
last stage to mark out the camping ground. Both 
himself and steed Jooked rather tiredy and in need 
of refreshment, but both were fain to wait patiently, 
the one till his bandies and tent came up, and the 
other for its syce* and grass-cutter. 
‘Half an hour’s profuse fanning, panting, and 
grambling.on the pait of the biped, and pawing of 
the ground, snuffing, and whinnying on that of the 
quadrapéd, and twe Regimental Store Taagagues 
approachedthe Bungalow followed by some bandies, 
slowly creaking dlong,.and laden with tents, &e. 
The:Quarter Master flung the reins to the syca, 
Seen intend 4 


Sead, * BBiive groom. 
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who came panting up as if he had been running at 
his best pace for the last hour or so; and after 
-shouting for the x ane Master Seyjeant, found 
that worthy fast asleep on a soft pile of tent can- 
yass on one of the bandies. 

Then the two, accompanied by their lasgars 
bearing the Camp-colors, went over to g large level 
plain some distance beyond. the Bungalow, and 
procéeded to mark the position the tents were to 
assume thereon. 

The Serjeant was a brisk little Devonian, who 
clipped his Hs and Aaspirated his vowels in a 
manner defiant of all rule, and difficult to be 
understood by the natives. He was well up te 
all the Returns, Orders, and Regulations, regarding 
his department, and was an energetic useful fellow 
altogether, -He had a ‘wife, some said ten, and 
others twenty and thirty years older than himself— 
a very huge, unweildy, but good humoured Irish- 
woman; but ‘they had no children. She was 
eoming on slowly behind in a bandy all to hersel/, 
which had broken down twice already to her great 
distress, and the amusement of the Offiders, wha 
had jokingly asked the Quarter Master if it would 
not have been better for himeto havé indented on 
the Commissariat Officer for an Hlophant for Mrs, 
‘Mather’s special accommodation. 

Befére commencing work,the Officer demanded a 
light fer his cheroot, and gsaciously tendered his 
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case to the Serjeant, who took one too with a grave 
salute, and repeated the order for fire. 

‘ Now then, Shaik "Omed ! don’t ye ’eax,; harg 
low to the Sab directly 1” 

The harg (properly 4g, or fire) was quickly pro~ 
etred by a flint and ateel, and the process of 
marking ouj commenced ; the Serjeant dressing 
the long line of little red flags with various contor- 
tions of his body, and shouts to his subordinates. 

« Now then, Mootechaller ! (Mooteealoo,) where 
har you goin’ with that exe dqta?* Dub jow (go 
back)—back still—more still—Aar ye deaf? back 
still there, that "ll do—buss !” 

The marking out over, the few tents that had 
been brought up were pitched. The double-poled 
Mess Tent-—for the Mess property Books howed two 
of these on its list—was erected at its own peculiar 
flag ; the Quarter Master’s on his, and the Ser- 
jeant’s, lascars’, and Jamdari guards at their res~ 
pective colors. Then a Choubdar' with a for- 
midable curved dagger thrust through the thick 
folds of his cummerbund came up, and making 
double salaam folded his arms, and awaited orders. 

There were none to give him, so he was dismiss~ 
ed; and Mx. ‘Viney @hat was the young Officer’s 
name) proceeded to enjoy atub,’or rather several 
chatties of water ; cool light costume; and a quiet 


* Camp Wolonr, or flag. 
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dinner, washed down with a quart of Tennent’s 
good ale ; after which he took a short stroll, and 
then {yumed in, rather weary after his hot long 
evening ride. 
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CHAPTER Ij. 
SOME OF THE CADRE. 


EFORE 8 -o’clock had been struck on any 
ghurrie* that morning, the inhabitants of 
Rajooloopettah had turned out in force, to see the 
Company’s Regiment come marching in, and to 
hear the attractive noise of the big drum. Mr. Viney 
inet it just as the head of the golumn reached the 
traveller's Bungalow, and marshalled its way into 
camp. Then having drawn up in open column, 
each Company in front of its respective tents, the 
arms were piled ; placed under the charge of a 
sentry, and the hot, tired Sepoys dispersed, While 
the men were unstrapping their heavy knapsacks, 
sand laying aside theix jackets and white-covered 
japanned hats, the Officers had sought the Mess 
Tent, and were refreshing themselves in various 
ways previous to seeking their own tents to bathe 
and dress for breakfast. 

They were as fine-looking a set of young men as 
any Commander-~in-Chief might wish to see as 
Officers, and, With thesxcoption of one or two, were 
really up to any amount of fatigue duties. There 
was the young griffin fresh from the shores of old 


ad 
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England witk his blooming cheeks as yet untoasted 
by the sun. There was the full-grown ten-years’- 
service-wallall who was almost if not thoroughly 
acclimatized, and the grey-haired and white-mous~ 
tached veteran of from twenty-five to thirty years’ 
service, who rattled off Hindostanee splendidly, 
and seemed as though he were made for the 
country, and the country for him. 

Among these last was the Colonel of the Regiment 
—Arthur Maurice—a fine tall soldierly-looking 
man, whose hair had turned to silver, but whose 
figure was as erect as when he first entered the 
service. He stood among his “ boys,” as he called 
them, chatting gaily, and telling them how twenty 
years before, he had marched through the same 
village with a large columh, as a mere ‘Sub ;” 
and how the cholera had swept more into their 
graves than the shot and swords of the enemy.n 
There was old Major Hearty too; who winked and 
smiled pleasantly at old recollections, as the Colonel 
told some familiar tale of camp-life, ot hand to 
handencounters with some fierce-whiskered Rohilla 
chief. But among the younger Officers thore was 
one pale-faced delicate looking man ; and another 
who was most fiery red-fated. ‘The piilesfaced 
apparently had his constitution undermined by 
the climate, and the red-faced one by a too freed 
use of the contents of a certain brightly-labelled 
Votile.. Pale-face was a Captain and his name 
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was Josiah Nerton. Now this man, though ifs 
face was pale, his manner and exterior gentlemanly, 


and his address pleasing to his fellow men, was , 


nevertheless a scoundrel ; a deep plotting scoundrel 
as bad as Iago. There now we've let the cat out of 
the bag much sooner than we intended. At first 
we thought tp mystify you, reader--to make your 
impression of Nerton a very good one, till you had 
read half the story, and then suddenly undeceive 
you. But Captain Nerton had deceived too many 
for half the term of his natural life to admit of our 
allowing him to deceive you for half a minute. He 
was handsome, tall, and had a finely formed figure, 
and all this gave you the idea that he could not have 
been a very had fellow at heart but he was a first- 
rate actor, and as he was always acting, his audi-~ 
ence merely saw in him, a well-disposed, gentle~ 
emanly, and good-natured fellow, one ‘‘ full of love 
and honesty,’ though in reality, Nerton, in his 
own quiet green room “wore Iris heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at,” 
The red-faced Officer was a thoroughly different 
’ personage both. in figure and character.’ He neyer 
acted~-he had never been known to act either 
publicly or ptivatelye He could not make one 
muscle of his:face assume, a look which his mind 
within did not harmonize with. He was a blunt 
good-natured fellow; rather short in person, as well 
as speech—and witheby no-means a diminutive 
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Waist, His features were slightly pitted with small 
pox, which seemed to prevent a fair, and regular 
growth of his whiskers and moustaches ; for they 
grew thinly and ‘sparely in some places, and in 
thick tufts in others, giving him a droll appearance, 
which, with a certain twinking look in the corners 
of his funny little grey eyes, was by no means 
unpleasing. He had not much determination of 
character, or if he had, he would not have given 
way to the Demon of drink which was now gaining 
a powerful influence over him. He was an Irish- 
man, and his name—O’Rourk, was as Irish as him- 
self, aud he was one of those too often heedlessly 
ealled jolly fellows because they drink and swagger 
and spend their money freely and recklessly to 
their own detriment, All! his brother Officers liked 
O’Rourk, and many of the wiser ones, (amongst 
whom was Gough,) had often advised him to trye 
and give up the habit which was fast gaining a 
hold upon lim, that of gratifying his taste for 
“ strong waters.” 3 

But there was a third whom we must also give a 
slight sketch of, in order to satisfy the mind’s eye. 

He was Oharles Henry Gough, the Adjutant of 
the Regiment. He was a (fil, very strongly: made 
fellow of about six or seven and twenty ; compactly 
built, and with arms and chest as muscular as a 
prize-fighter's. His face was decidedly handsome, 
and thére was such A geniat look of good humour 
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shining out of it, that it won people’s favorabfo 
opinions at first sight. He had light brown curly 
hair cutshortlike a Roman gladiator’ 8; large mild- | 
lookmg light blue eyes, and a faix Saxon skin 
that seemed to keep its hue in spite of exposure to 
the sun. Though thought to be a trifle so/t among 
his brother Offic ers, Gough was a steady sober 
fellow, with a thoroughly honest heart, but with a 
1ather rough excitable one; with all his good 
humour he could be a lion if aroused} and know- 
ing this, and thinking it a weakness, he did his 
best to avoid every row as he called it. If ever 
there was an honest face in the world, it was his, 
and if you were at-all a physiognomist, reader, 
you would have picked him out of that group of 
Officers, as the one who would stick toyou infriend- 
ship through thick and thin. 
« As the Colonel, Major Hearty, and Captain 
Mackey, the only married Officers with the Regi- 
ment, soon went off to their different tents to look 
after their families, the bachelors settled them~ 
selves down to their own pecullar enjoyments, and 
‘to indulge in that freedom of manner which the 
presence of superiors invariably serves to check. 
O’Rourk, wibuttonsag his coat from tap to 
bottom, and flinging away his sword, gavg his 
orders-—comprised in two letters with a conjunction 
between—to a remarkably black Mess«servant in a 
huge turban who stoodein readiness. 
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“S. and B.” 

Now O’Rourk had had two glasses of this 
decoction already; one at 3 a, M. hefore starting, 
anil another at 5 o'clock during a short halt. 

* Half glass, or whole glass brandy sar?” asked 
Big Turban. 

“Whole glass of coorse, ye Kaffe,” returned 
O’Rourk contemptuously. ‘When did you iver 
hear me ordherin’ half a one?” 

Big-Turban did not deem it necessary to answer 

this question—he merely turned to obey ‘ Master’s 
order,” with a calmness of visage that showed he 
was used to harsh tones. , 
, O’Rourk turned round towards his brother 
Officers, and saw the clear honest blue eye of the 
Adjutant fixed on him with a half pitying, half 
wondering expression. - 

Jack O’Rourk felt uncomfortable. 

“ Why can’t he let a fellow drink a drop or two 
if he likes?” thought he “it can’t hurt him at any 
rate,” but the next moment he thought differently. 
“ Hes quite right—-I’m a fool to do it, but I can’t 
help it.” 

This young man was getting fast conquered’ by 
his habit. Though at first i was bit a mere dwarf, 
thaiighe could easily have vanquished ,with the 
slightest resolution, this secret enemy of his grew 
to its present magnitude, a perfect giant—so big 
that peor little O’Rourk lost courage to face it and 
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gavein at once. Pop !—his enomy triumphod aid 
laughed at him; the brandy and soda water was 
fizzing, and gurgling down his throat; the tumbler 
held to his mouth hy a shaking*hand. 

“ Who's going shikariny* to- day?” asked Nerton, 
leaning back in an easy chair, with his roally 
beautiful dark eyes fixed on arocky chain of hills 
‘about five or six miles in front of the tent. 

“I’m going, and to try and get a bear.” 

The answer came from a flaxen-haired slightly 
made youth of a ruddy countgpance, on which no 
signs of hair were yet visible. It was evident he 
had not been long in the Honorable E.1.C.’s Service, 
as also that he “had a desixe to become renowned, 

among his friends at home, as a “‘mighty hunter.” 

‘‘ What a careless dog you are, Boots,” said a 
éreyish haired man, who sat besidehim. “ Leaving 

your duty and Hindostanee all for mere vain 
attempts to get some animal’s hide.” 

The young man consigned his duty and the above- 
mentioned language, to a certain very dreadful 
place; and muttered something about his “not boing 
a slave,” 

Here an Officer whose name was Dillon, and 
whose favorife hobey was to break in upof 
some conversation or remark with an appropriate 
sentencé, or versé of some song—burst out with— 

“ Britons never—never~NHVER—will be slaves,” 


perenmcaanory since 


* Tlun&ing or sporting, 9 , 
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Yi tell you what it is, youngster,” said the old 
Captain, turning to the ono he had addressed as 
Boots. “Though you are no slave, you must do 
your duty, and asI’m your Captain I'll seo that it 
will be done.” 

“Tts not my duty to keep mugging at that vile 
lingo,” said the youth, imprudently. 

s You came into the service to work, not to play; 
Mr, Smiley,” returned the other, “and if you don’t 
choose to work, you must be made to do so, or else 
leave the service,” 

The Boots of the Regiment became silent, and 
thought himself bored and bullied, 

Meanwhile during this and other conversations 
taking place among the group of Officers, Nerton 
was still gazing listlessly and silently at the chain 
of hills in front of him. When he heard the lad 
rebuked, his color slightly changed, and any one, 
watching him closely, might have observed the 
smallest, faintest beginning of a smile playing 
around his mouth, but be was too good an actor to 
show any feelings of pleasure which he wished to be 
hidden, so every sign of a smile quickly vanished, 
and he looked as grave as ever. 

* &T hear there are cheetnhs aboat here” said 
Hillier, a fine, tall, brown-whiskered sub, who was 
seated smoking a long Trichinopoly cheroot, 

“I'm going to try and have a bang at one at any 
rate, Long legs,” said another, an aristocratic. 
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looking fellow with a teleseope in his hand, with 
the help of which he had been examining the afore- 
gaid hills. “There’s a cheetah look over there—I 
may say a Tiger look about*the whole place. 
‘immah tells me he hears there’s one about,” 

“Was that the man you brought up with you, 

Cocky ?” asked Gough with a smile. 
- « Yes, and a first-rate sportsman he is,” replied 
the other, whose registered surname was not Cocky, 
but Harris, ‘He has a splendid eye, and a light 
foot. Vl back Timmah to kil] a tiger before any 
one black or white.” 

N..B.—Harvis alias Cocky was always backing 
somebody or something to de something before, or 
better than, some other body or something else 
could do it, 

“Your vast experience is great authority for 
your words, Cocky,” langhed Hillier, ‘“ When did 
you ever see him shoot anything ?* 

‘* Why he put a splendid shot into that bear wo 
knocked over the other day,” replied Harris, 
“ And because I bet him a rupee he couldn’t do 

eit, he puta bullet smack through a large butterfly’s 

wings while it was resting on a bush at twelve 
paces off. D’fo call that nothing ?” t 

Here Dillon immediately mounted his hobby. 


“ For——she was as beautiful as a butterfly, 
And as proud as a queen, 

Was the pretty httle Polly Perking 

Of Paddington Geen.” 
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“sé Tf I hav’nt gained experience in Tiger-shoot~ 
ing yet—by Jove I intend to try and gain it very 
shortly,” continued Harris ; ‘‘ there’s nothing like 
striking while the iron’s hot, and the cause is good. 
Tl have a skin or two in my tent yet bofore we 
reach Sandybad.” . 

“ Shure and Tl go shikaring with you too, 
man,” put in O’Rourk, with his rich Galway 
brogue. ‘ May be, wo won’t just pepper the cat if 
he comes our way—why not start to-day ?” 

“Tm sorry to tell you, you'll be sold, Jack, if 
you expect to 90 out shooting to-day,’ said Gough, 
pufing huge clouds of sutcke round his- good 
humouted face. 

“Why so?” asked O’Rourk, 

“ Because yon re Officer of the day, and sie 
stay in camp.”” 

“ Oh blow it, soIam; I quite forgot, but yor | 
might let a fellow go for a few hours,” 

 Qolonel’s orders—-must obey,” said Gough, 
smiling. ‘(There are the men turning out for 
Guard Mounting, I'll go and inspect them ; come 
along and march them off.” 


“March! March! Bttfick and Feviotdale !” 


sung out Dillon, as Gough walked away towar ds the 
tents, with his steel scabbard clattering beside him. 
“ Bye the bye, Smiley,”, said O’Rourk, “ don’t 
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forget that you’re my supornumerary to-day?” 
Yon’ll have to come and march off the guards too.” 

“ There—just hear this,” replied the young man, 
in a vexed tone, “* Why Pm crammed with work, 
as full as a doll is crammed with saw-dust —by 
Jove I wont stand it any longer.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, but come along, 
O’Rourk, “and take a liquor, Boots, before you 
start, I’m going to have another peg ; and we'll 
go off together. Here Boy! two brandies and 
sodas, and look sharp about them.” 

“ Its devfced hard lines, that they give me 
such a lot of duty to do,” remarked Smiley, as he 
perceived that his Captain had left his side, and was 
sauntering towardshis tent. ‘ Danniels bullies me ; ; 
‘the Colonel bullies mo ; ; and Gough bullies me.” 

“ What should they bully you for, man?” asked 
&’Rourk. *¢ Vl tell you. he Colonel bullies, 
because I don’t funk him ; Danniels, because I 
cheek him now and then, and Gough just to curry 


favor with the Colonel and get into Miss Maurice’s 
” 


” said 


good graces. 
“© Pooh !—stuff | !—nonsense !! !” said O’Rourk 
contemptuously, as he gulped down B andS No. 4 
“T think thete may We some truth in what Smiley 
says,” remarked Nerton, quietly. 
“ No, there isn’t !? burst ont O’Rourk, hand- 
ing his glass back to Big4turban, who stood waiting 
for it, or if there i#, he brought it on himself. 
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Smiley knows as well as the whole of us that he’s 
a confoundedly careless chap. He won’t mind 
what he’s told. Shure he was at dhrill about eight 
months, because he’d niver attind in time, And 
you might as well be roaring to a deaf man, as 
advising him. Bedad it wouldn’t be telling him, 
and cautioning him, if he was in any, other Corps, 
Til warrant.” ; ; 

“ T wish to Heaven, I was in any Corps but 
this,” retorted the youngster, ‘‘ but you’re not so 
fond of your duty yourself, Jack ; for all your 
tirade against me. You don’t get Bullied for it 
either. I often think a few words from Gough to 
the Colonel would lighten half my duty, but he’s 
_ 80 sweet on Miss Maurice that he doesn’t care how 

I’m bullied.” 

** There—drink your liquor, and come along,” 
said O’ Rourk, half angrily, “ and don’t talk lightly. 
of Miss Maurice any more, Boots, or we'll quarrel ; 
she's a friend of mine, and Iwon’t hear any one 
speak illofher. ‘Toss off your Band 8, and come 
along,” and off went careless Jack, whistling 
gaily; the sturdy fool never casting a thought on‘ 
his own immense failing. 

Boots drank his liquor, afd rose’to go. 

“Come over to my tent, Smiley, when your work’s 
done: I want to have a talk to you,” said Nerton. 

* All right,”’ replied the other. 

« Poor fellow,” murmufed Nerton, in a low 
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tone, before Smiley was out of hearing. He 
intended it to be heard and it was heard. The 
griff thought that Nerton. sympathised with himy 
and he thought it kind and good of him ; and thus 
Nerton won poor careless Boots’ friendship to 
serve-~as the sequel will show—-his own ends. 
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CHAPTER IU. 
NERTON’S ADVICE. 


MILEY’S work was soon over, as he had ‘only 
to say, “Form fours right—to your Guards— 
quick—march !” O’Ronrk Jooking on all the time 
in great complacency. As they walked towards their 
tents together, Smiley remembered that he had to 
go to Nerton’s; so parting from O’Rourk, he at 
once sought the first-named worthy’s tent, and was 
soon seated comfortably in deep conversation with 
that plausible individual. 

‘It would take too long to go through all they 
said to each other during the hour and a half they 
sat tented thus together ; but when Smiley rose to 
go, the subject of Nerton’s advice may be gathered 
from the few words he said to him, as they both 
stood at the tent door. 

Mind what I say Smiley, my lad ; don’t cringe 
to any one whatever you do. There’s many a well- 
intentioned fellow in the service, as diffident as 
you are as to your duties, kut they-don’t get half 
the wiggings you get, simply because they don’t 
bow and smile, and lick the hand that strikes them. 
The Coloriel has evidently taken a grudge against 
You, enly don’t say I said sa—all you have to do is 
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to show him and his creatures that you’re not todbe 
bullied, and you'll find they’ll soon drop it. As for 
Gough—chaff him, whenever you get an oppor- 
tunity, about Miss Maurice ; tel? him he’s making a 
deuced fool of himself with that girl; and that every 
one in the Regiment seos it. It you can make him 
get into a ragewith youso much the better, but don’t 
‘let yourself g get angry with him about it; pretend 
to advise him like a friend not to be canght by the 
first pious young woman who sets her gap at him ; 
say it Will spoil him, and that its spoiling him 
already with all the fellows, Iknow Gough per- 
fectly ; he'll be furious at first; but he’ll give her 
up after a little, and side with you ; just sce if he 
doesn’t, And look here, Smiley ; don’t cotton up to 
that got O’Rourk so much. He’s a worthless ass, 
and drinking his brains away—he’s in the Gough 
clique too, besides, I don’t owe any one of them a 
grudge thank God; but [don’t like to see them all 
set upon you like this. You're a young fellow you 
see, rather careless perhaps, but not deserving of 
all this. Now don’t goand tell people what I’vo 
told you; for it would be denced hard lines to get 
me into hot water for standing your friend.” 

“* All rights” said yoor Boots, “I'll never men~ 
tion your name, but I'll take your advice—thank 
you Nerton,” and out he went, fairly taken in. He 
did not think that this advice was givon ovt of any 
thing more than a frigndly feeling towards him on 
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Nerton’s part, and deeming that worthy much 
more clever, and experienced than himself; he 
determined to act upon his baneful advice. ‘* He’s 
quite right,” thought the poor young goose, as he 
walked quickly along. “I knew I wasn’t wrong 
about their bullying me. He knows it, and he’s 
been a good while in the service too. I'll show 
them I can’t stand it any longer—and wont stand’ 
it;” and with this foolish purpose in his brain he 
erbenea the tent which he shared with Gough ; and 
throwing off his sword and jacket, lay back on his 
camp cot, and prepared at once to act on Nerton’s 
counsel, 

Gough was undressing for his bath, and was in 
the act of pulling off his stocking when the first 
shot was fired, 

“You think her a precious fine girl; don’t ye, 
Gough eh ?—ha ha ha.” 

Gough’s honest open face looked up with a 
broad smile over it in a moment. 

‘Which girl ?—what gir] ?” 

“Oh you know who I mean—by Jove you're 
getting nicely into the trap.” 

“ Am I—how ?” 

“T don’t know how—I suppose he’s the best 
judge of that.” 

Who ?” 

“ Qh, now don’t pretend you don’t know—I tell 
you, mgn, she has been setting her cap at you from 
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first to last, and she’ll hook you yet if you doN’t . 


look out: Old Mother Maurice is trying to stick 
you with that girl as sure as fate.” 

Gough’s face grew perfectly” crimson with rage 
at this insult to his young lady friend. It was 
perfectly true that he had plunged into an ocean 
of love over head and ears for Miss Maurice. He 
‘had never sought to hide it from any of his bro- 
ther Officers ; indeed, it would have been perfectly 
useless to have done so; for the ‘‘spoony” man is 
picked out very easily among,his brother Officers ; 
and then his confidants generally “ chaff,” or 
counsel him in private; not in public, for its a 
dangerous thing to do. Harmless “ chaff” thrown 
at the lover, may be tolerated, but in these cases 
it must be personal, and therefore rouses indigna- 
tion very justly. Now Charlie Gough could laugh 
at, and bear “chaff,” as well as any one, but he 
was of a quick hot temperament, and he certainly 
could not look upon what was now said to him in 
the light of “chaff.” He took it for just what #t 
was—a down-right insult. 

“ Smiley—shut up ; I advise you—you're insult- 
ing my friends.” 

“ Didn’t infend to,ethen,” roturned Boots, dog- 
gedly, but youre becoming such an awful fool, 
spooning on that girl, that you wont listen to 
reason.” 


“ You infernal young whelp!” thundered Gough, 
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standing up beside his bed, with only his shirt and 
one stocking on, ‘ do you want to be turned neck 
and crop out of the tent?” 

Smiley reddened in his turn, and glared at Gough. 
He wasn’t wanting in pluck; but he knew he was 
in the wrong, and Gough’s towering figure and 
indignant face coupled ‘with that knowledge cowed 
him slightly —he turned uneasily on his cot, and mut-' 
tered, ‘ you needn’t blackguard me hkethat though } 
one would think you were born in Billingsgate.” 

*¢ By Heavens, Smiley! I’m not to be insulted 
with impunity, and you find that out, if you take 
any more liberties with the names of my friends,” 
and down he plumped on his bed, and proceeded to 
take the remaining stocking off. The entrance of 
Gough’s boy for a moment or two prevented Smi- 
ley’s firing another bitter shot at his poor friend’s 
friends—but when thie servant left he fired one 
directly at him, 

“ Gough, you're a spoon,” 

“Don’tspoeak to me, Smiley, unless its to beg 
my pardon.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” langhed the other, and then 
jumping up from his cot, he took his forage-cap in 
his hand, placed it over his Mart, anfl made Gough 
a low bow, with mock humility, “ Your humble 
bullied servant Sir, I beg your pardon, my lord— 
will that do ?” 

* & Ge to &. ”” thundered Gough, in his fury. 
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Reader—you pexeeive our hero was no angel? 

“ Well, you’re uncommon hard to please, 1 must 
say” laughed Smiley “ roseating himself. ' Ab , 
Gough—she has spoiled you, *man—spoilod you 
completely.” 

Gough bit his lip, and was silent. Smiley care- 

lessly went on with his keen sarcasm. 
» & There’ 8 no use in being savage about it, you 
know, Gough, I suppose you’ve gone too far, to 
turn back now though ; so its useless advising you. 
Cupid’s blind you know, andyou don’t know how 
you're being made a fool of. Take my advice old 
fellow, and cut the concern,” 

“‘ Keep your insulting advice to yourself, Mr. 
Smiley, I warn you,” cried Gough, rising, and 
clenching his fist-~his blue, eyes sparkled with a 
fire that Smiley had never seen in them before. 
‘¢ Tf T hear you mention the subject again, I swoar 
Tl kick you out of my tent.” 

“ THe-he-he-he—ha-ha-ha—ho-ho” laughed the 
reckless Boots. ; 

Gough took two or three steps forward, intend- 
ing no doubt to put his threat into oxecution, but 
his better nature overcame his passion before he 
crossed the teht, Hecalmed himself with a great 
effort, and going up to tho lad with a very differ- 
ent expression from that he had.started with—he 
laid his hand heavily on his shoulder, and looked 
straightinto his face.e Smiley could not stand the 
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loSk of those bright blue expressive eyes ; he turned 
away his head sheepishly, and tried to shake 
Gough’s hand off—but he couldn’t. 

«“ Don’t Smiley—don’t my boy, 
“ Jet me look at you.” 

‘* What do you want to see ?” 

“I want to see whether you're really in your 
senses, or out of them.” 

‘¢ There then’ —facing round, and boldly look- 
ing up at him, * what d’ye think ?” 

“ Tm sorry for ypu my boy—very sorry for you 
—sorry to think that you could be so unjust as to 
try and provoke an unmeaning quarrel, and make 
me a fool as well as yourself. I can’t understand 
what on earth you mean by it, What have I done 
that you should provoke me thus ?” 

The words went like a sharp blow to Smiley’s 
heart. The poor boy felt that the honest fellow, 
before him had never yet injured him willingly in 
any way. He would at once have told him so, but 
Nerton’s pernicious advice was fresh in his memory. 

“* Why you provoke me yourself ?” 

‘* T confess I don’t see how.” 

‘¢ Under the pretence of zeal, and all that, you 
bully me, as you don’t bully the rogt.” 

“ You wrong me, Smiley—you do indeed ; I’ve 
been trying:to shape you into something like a 
smart Officer, and you call that bullying?” 
® “ Qh we all know whatea red-hot soldier you 
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said. Gough, 
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are. I wish to Heaven you’d let others sail in the 
same boat with you, without making them work 
as you do yourself.” 

“* My dear follow—let me ask you what work 
you really have todo. Out of the twenty-four 
hours, you’ve twenty entirely to yourself, and 
often nothing whatever to do—do you call that 
hard lines ?” 

“ Tt's one ‘thing to talk about it—and another 
to have to do it, Gough. if the Colonel chooses 
to take a grudge against me, you shouldn’t 
join him in being hard on me for it—but I'll tell 
you what it is,” he continued, as Gough went 
slowly to his own.sideof the tent, “I’ve got a return 
shot in my hands now, and I know how to use it.” 

“1 think I know what you mean, Smiley—~you 
fancy you've found a way to bully me—eh ?” 

Smiley nodded, knowingly. 

‘¢ T don’t eare for your chaff,” continued Gough ; 
but I cant stand your insulting my friends,” 

‘¢ T thought you had. been preached to so much, 
that you had the temper of a cherub, Gough—TI 
hav’nt at any rate.” : 

“ Preached to ? what d’ye mean?” cried Gough, 
his temper risifig agaim, for Miss Maurice had the 
character of being’a very religious young lady, 
(which was true). ‘‘ Temper or no temper, you’d 
better not try and ruffle it, Mr. Smiley. So if you 
think you’re going to bully me into letting you dé 
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your duty carelessly, you'll find you’re mistaken, 
and a goose to think so.” 

Boots would have retorted without doubt, but at 
this moment Dillon’s good-natured face was seen 
between the bamhoo chicks at the tent door, and 
having caught Gough’s last words; he rode his 
hobby. i" 

“ Sweet Peppy, round her car, Sir, 
IIas strings of ducks and geese, &c. &c.” 

This at once put at end to Smiley’s retorting. 
Dillon had merely” dropped in to ask Gough for 
the loan of his bullet mould, biit as he and Gough 
were great friends, he plumped down in, ati easy 
chair, and began an animated chat about shooting 
and sporting in India in general. Smiley therefore 
swallowed the angry answer he was about to make 
Gough, and proceeded to his bath tent. 
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OHAPTER IV. 
EVIL DESIGNS. 


‘SUITE, inoffensive-looking Nerion sat all this 
time In his tent, evidently at perfect peace 
with all mankind, as well as with himself, As he 
had bathed while Smiley was with the guards, he 
looked as clean and neat to the human eye, as 
the outside of a newly white-washed sepulchre ; 
and now he sat diligently scraping his finger-~ 
nails with the file-blade of his little pen-knife, 
for he knew, as well as any one, the saying, 
‘« cleanliness is akin to godliness.” 

When Smiley left him, his barber came in 
to shave ‘Master,’ and had left him with the 
remark that he thought ‘ Master’s face ivry day 
gettin little plenty fat—sometime soon catch "im 
red too, same like Mista Orook face.” (He meant 
poor Q’Rourk’s). Nerton pretended not to like the 
idea of this at all, and explained to the barber thai, 
he was not given to the use of ardent liquors 
“same like otlter gontdemen,” However when the 
functionary with the razor had left the tent, (strop-~ 
ping his blade upon the palm of his hand, and 
seraping the soap-suds off his bare arm, where 
he had placed them for convenience sakey white 
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. shaving,) Nerton rose and’ looked in his glass 
upon the outside of his bodily cup and platter, 
and really was delighted to. imagine that his 
cheeks were beginning to fill out slightly. He 
did not wish anybody to know that he had the 
slightest ailment of mind or body; he wished 
evetybody to think him the most contented of 
human, beings, though he really was not so. Six 
months before, there was merely a slight burning 
in his heart, which he never tried to put out, and 
so it went on burning, and burning, like a slow 
match, till it ignited a large mine, which in its 
tun kept burning secretly like Mount Vesuvius, 
till the time came for it to explode. The truth 
was that Nerton having seen Miss Maurice, and | 
taken a liking to her, had kept the match in his 
heart ready to light, and when, after a few weeks, 
he fell in love with her, and saw it was hopeless 
to do so, he lit the mateh, and the burning com- 
menced. 

There is no doubt but that he loved her very 
much; not wisely nor too well; but with the 
strongést, decpest, passionate love that man is 
capable of. At first the thought never entered his 
mind that any one else woulll attempt to, love how ; 
he was so far gone in his own dreams of her that 
he was perfectly oblivious to the fact that other 
men had also the privilege of dreaming of her ; 
and théugh she certainly dif not seem to care for 
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his attentions more than those of others, he Telt , 
certain that the course of his love would run 
on smoothly for ever, Judge then of his conster- + 
nation-—his secret agony, when it dawned sudden- 
ly upon him that Charles Gough admired and 
courted*the very young lady, he thought was 
destined to be his awn wife, and that she—that was 
*the worst thought to him-~evidently reciprocated 
this growing attachment.. From the very day 
Captain Nerton found this out, he began to act bet- 
ter than he had ever done before. The fire in his 
heart burned him, and pained him dreadfully; but 
lis face wore a gay healthy look, and he continued. 
to smile and appear as happy as any best man at 
a joyous wedding. He joined in all gaiety and 
amusement with apparent relish ; tiffed, dined, 
and drank tea with Oolonel and Mrs, ‘Manries 
in high spirits, but at the same time, nevor in 
ais mind, giving up the idea that Miss Maurice 
must be his wife, and nobody else’s ; so his high 
apirits cost him a tremendous struggle which only 
served to burn his heart deepor and give him 
more pain’ As for trying to forget hor and mak- 
ing up his mind to do without her, that was 
impossiblo tf? him. *Ho thought he loved her too 
well to do anything of tho sort. Tis was not 
a common-place love, notit, Tt was an enduring 
one~and he would go through fre and water, and 
commit any amount of crime to win hov—so*he 
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-determined in his heart, that while he was alive, 
she would never be the bride of another; as for 
‘going up to her, ‘and telling her boldly of this 
love, entreating and imploring her to become his 
wife—he could’nt or wouldn’t do that. What! 
stake this precious love of his on such a* chance, 
wwhen he was almost certain she was,giving her 
heart to another? No, that he wouldn’t! Besides, 
would he not be the very man to be suspected, 
in case it would become necessary for him to get 
Gough out of the way by foul means? So he kept 
it all to himself, and acted so remarkably well that 
no one in the world, except Miss Maurice herself, 
had the smallest idea that he entertained a single 
spark of love for her, and she only thought it 
thight be so, and was sorry for it. But as he 
went on acting indifference fo her, she thought 
hothing whatever of it. 

The other infatuated lover knew nothing what- 
ever of all the pain he was unwittingly giving his 
brother Officer. There is no knowing what he 
riight have done if he had known it—for his was 
an open generous heart which strongly objected to. 
its owner hurting the feelings of any earthly creature 
—and so he went indulging" in the growing love 
hé was not ashamed of, and trying to win the 
yoitng lady’s good graces. : 

Meanwhile Nerton went on fostering his hot 
love, ait his still hotter jealbuay ; and these two 
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ina maryellously short time brought forth a fidtce , 
hate for his rival. A hate sointense—so ardent— 
that he in whose breast it lodged, thought of, 
nothing else than his rival’s dedth, Even if Gough 
gave her up to him without any ado, he would still 
have nourished that foul longing to take his life— 
for the former had dared to love her—her, his great- 

-est treasure—had made the attempt to rob him of 
her. No! he would have his life. 

Reader—-as Nerton never wont for advice to any 
friend on earth or heayen, he,could no more in his 
own weak sinful heart, check that hate, than he 
could have stopped a 5,000 horse power locomotive 
going at full speed, by putting his back to the 
buffers ! 

Before we introduced him to you, he had three 
times attempted Gough’s life, but so skilfully as to 
be totally unsuspected of sinister designs either by 
him, or others. He had shot at him, (accidentally 1) 
‘one day whileforming one of a large party in search 
of a tiger; but he had missed him by about four 
inches, and as two aceidonts from the same gun, 
pointing in the same direction, would be of too sus~ 
picious a character, he did not shoot at him agains 
Another time* while out shooting with his ingenu- 
ous rival, he almost persuaded him to eat some 
large red strichnine berries, which they found grow- 
ing in the jungle; but Gough, saying he was not 
either hungry or thiraty just then, only kegt a fiw 
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in ‘his pocket, which he entirely forgot to eat after 
wards. The lastattempt ho had made against him, 
was to get the poor unsuspecting donkey to go out 
swimming with hint in a weed-bottomed dante: risk 
ing his life in the earnest hope that the treacherous 
weed would drag poor Gough down. But this time 
he very nearly caughta Tartar—for the weeds were 
on the point of drowning himself instead of his’ 
fellow swimmer ; and had not the latter come nobly 
to his reseue, undoubtedly he would have left his 
carcase in the bottqm of the tank. These three 
futile attempts, instead of working on his better 
feeliigs, made him yearn for poor Gough’s dgath 
still more ; but he determined in future to be more 
cunning and more careful in his proceedings ; sc’ 
went on plotting how to snare him ; till that one idea 
-—the death of his rival—hecame the grand point 
on whieh his waking and sleeping thoughts were 
concentrated. The tension to which he thus 
subjected his mind, could not fail in a short time 
to prey upon his body—and though he tried to 
hide it, his face paled; he became slightly thinner, 
and looked care-worn, 

» You wont wonder then, why Nerton felt glad, 
when the barber made the foregoing Casual remark 
upon his master’s personal appearance. 

“* Not‘ looking well enough to please myself | 

though,” thought Nerton, after taking a good obger- 
vation of his face in the glass I wonder how T’ll 
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jvok before 1 finished the work [I’ve got to dy. 
With this he gat down ; lit a choroot, and with his 
legs dangling on the long sides of his easy chair, 
and his head reclining on hi$ shoulder, he gave 
himself to puffing and plotting. 

Josiah Nerton’s culm handsome showed no sign 
of what was working within. 

> DH conquer! Pll conquer him yet,” he was 

thinking “he lhasn’t got a charmed life; and I 
will have it. His temper is not over-mild, and 
through that, I’ll conquer him”-—he might have 
chuckled here, but he didn’t; he merely beat time 
with his foot on the long arm of his chair, and 
whistled a slow march. 

“ The plan’s so simple—so absurdly simple,‘t that 
it’s impossible I shall be suspected, or discoverad at 
shaving a hand in it—Gad if he fights Smiley— 
either way it will be delicious—de-licious—de- 
Hightful, Ié isn’t so likely Smiley will cook his 
goose, a8 he cook Smiloy’s-—then he may whistle 
for her, she wont have him. If they don’t fight— 
T'll cook Smiley’s goose myself carefully—-but set- 
tle proofs on Gough while hesloeps. Ah— he must 
sleep sound too—L wont touch hin—~she’d never 
get over his dying, inmocent, He mnat die guilty 
on the seaffeld, perhaps !—I must got—a—sporitic 
from—the—doétor, now, ‘sooner the hbetter—T’Jl 
keep it by me till it’s wanted.” He rose, ani 
began writing a notedo the M. D. of the Ragimeitt; 
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bw was saved the trouble of sending it by the Iat- 
ter entering the tent, just as the note was folded, 

_ Dr, Milton was a short, fubsy, conseqnential 
little man who spoke in short apoplectic gasps, as 
though long sentences would choke him. 

‘* How d’ye do—Nerton my boy ? eh—pale still 
I see—pulse? Jet's feel—hum—all right—how? $ 
the head —no pain ?—tongue?-—let’s see—ha—clean- 
enough—you’re all right—take care o’ yourself-— 
now d’ye feel ?” 

“Oh there’s nothing wrong with me, that I know 
of, Milton,” Always saying so—don’t believe it— 
something wrong—feverish perhaps—~eat well?” 

“ Yes heartily.” 

** Bouls ?” 

* All right.’ 

* Skin hot?” 

et No” 

“ Oold then ?™, 

“ No.” ‘ 

Sleep well ?” 

* N—o-—; not exactly.” 

* Thought so—caréless dog—~ wont tell—got to 
pump you—not stomach pump—answer pump— 
he~—be—ha! Get wet this marning—eh? erossing 
that river-~water pretty deep—wasn’t it? 

- Qh T rode acrogs all right,”’ 

“ More than I did—plumnped into a ioaidh 
yda kngw—dark as pitch—d couldn’t see—horse 
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vouidn’t seo. He in first] after him—splashite 
about both of us—good bath he~he--he !” 

-“« Ala, ha, ha—and a very cold bath you must 
have found it too Doctor,” laughed Nerton. 

* Cold I—not a bit-—refreshing—but clothes 
wet, you know~—couldn’t stand that—no one can 

‘galloped back—found my bandy*—dry clothes 
on, in one jiffy ~Mufty—felt all jolly—right way 
“you know—take care o’ No, 1—my maxim—preci- 
ous good one,” 

* That it is, ae flatter myself, I act up 
to it too.” 

st Not a bit—not a bit—not half eare o’ yourself 
—going out shooting, eh ?” 

“ A short stroll in the evening, nothing more— 
T’ll try and bag a partridge or two.” 

‘Ah quite right—short stroll—evening—:sun too 
pot in daytime—don’t, tempt it—Ill send you, 
something—put ye to sleep—sound sleep.” 

“ Take care you don’t make me late for the 
march to-morrow morning, Doctor ; see would not 
suit my book, you know.” . 

“© March !—no march, to-morrow—halt—just 
been to Qolonel’s—recommended it-you fellows 
tired—want rést, and all that—careful o’ you, you 
see—like a father t’ye—nhone o’ ye care—deuced 
ungrateful—I’m going fishing all to-merrow— 


* Or Bullock Cart, 
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splendid tank and river—rods, lines, bait, all ready. 
—I’ll send the stuff—Morphine—Opium—some- 
thing—Pata ! “and away went the little disciple of 
Aristotle, and Isaac Walton, to get medicine, and 
fishing apparatus ready. 

“ Well, that point’s settled !’” mentally ejaculated 
Norton, seating himself again ! “not a drop of that 
stuff I swallow. I'll find an opportunity to doge 
him, P've no doubt” and so he went on maturing 
his plans for nearly an hour, till he felt hungry, and 
got up to adjourn te the Mess-tent for breakfast. 
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CHAPTER Va 
AMONG TI TODDY TREMS. 
HAY first evening, when the Regiment was, 
encamped at Rajooloopettah, was bright and 
beautiful. The sun had not yet gone down, though 
near the verge uf the horizon. Masses of soft fleecy 
silver-edged clouds floated over his blood-red disc, 
and shut out his roasting, toagting rays. People 
were beginning to stir thomselyos in the Camp. 
The Sepoys were assembling for dress roll-call, 
and were cleanly, and neatly attired in their own 
peculiar costumes. Some of them had already 
squatted down, as only an Oriontal can squat, and 
had begun to scrub zealously at their bayonets, 
#ill they were almost as bright as looking-glasses. 
Others were pipe-claying their belts, till they laid 
on enough to make them as hard as deal-boards, or 
cleaning out their old Grown Besses with vicious 
stabs and tugs atthe ram-rod. There was the usual 
hum of voices, which is generally attendant on these 
parades. Some were humming airs without a par~ 
ticle of tune, inh very nasal key ; others were poking 
fun around them, or vehemently arguing with each 
othor; while the zealous looking Non-Oommissioned 
Officers were commanding, suggesting, or threa~ 
tening, asthe fancy cimssed them. 
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An old Indian might easily perceive the differ- 
ent castes of men among this large crowd of Sepoys, 
for though they were all Natives of the same vast 
country, there was some difference in appearance 
between those whose rank and religion differed. 
There was'the high caste Seyd Musselmaun, in his 
large but neatly volled* pugree ; hig embroidered 
cupchah or waistcoat of bright colors, and his ample 
yellow satin drawers. There was the athletic 
well-built Pathan, with his small muslin scull-cap 
on the crown of hjs head, and his whiskers and 
mustaches twisted fiercely up towards his ears. 
The sleek-looking high caste Hindoo was, there 
also, There dould beno mistaking the long white 
night-shirt sort of dress, (the waist-band of which 
just pasi under the arm-pits of the wearer,) and 
the eotton cloth twisted in a very odd manner 
round his legs and loins. This sort of individual 
wore stripes of red or yellow paint‘on his forehead, 
and a stripe of white sandal-wood ashes just 
beneath each eye-brow, while from the upper part 
of his ear there dangled a short gold chain, at the 
end of which a colored glass bead was suspended. 
The Rajpoot, or Bengalee Sepoy too, was there, 
He considers himself of émmensély high caste, 
and.is very particular in making the others keep 
their distances when off duty. He is a small and 





* Ture. 
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very *serupulous cater, and the greutest serew ih 
the Regiment. He has hundreds of Rupees some- 
where, all saved out of his scanty pay, for he puts 
himself on short commons with great good-will, 
He is hardly ever so profuse in his dress, as in his 
ornaments of beads and silver, and streaks of 
white ashes. ,He daubs the latter over his arms, 
shoulders, chest, neck, ears, and forehead, as if he 
could not live without this sad disfigurement of 
his personal appearance. There were numbers of 
other different styles of men, which would take a 
whole volume to describe properly. All these imen 
sat or, stood in a broad straggling line opposite 
their row of tents, and made the whole camp ring 
with a very Babel of difforent languages, as they 
washed, scrubbed, sponged, polished, and dried. 
Far to the right, were pitched the four hospital 
tents, near which sat a few 'sickly looking 
wretches, cooking or cating the invariable rice ; 
and on the left, the ponies and horses of the Officers 
weté picketed in long lines; some of them being 
rubbéd down, and cleaned by their nimble Syces, 
and other's*pawing tho ground and whinnying for 
their gran, which was being boiled not far off in 
huge chatties.: 

The whole of this could be seen and heard easily 
from a small rising ground about a thousand yards 
from the Camp, on which there now sat two per- 
sons-~a lady and a gentleman. They had 2 nice, 
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Kittle clump of toddy trees, or short stunted date 
palms around themp with their trunks distorted 
and twisted, by the efforts the toddy gatherers had 
made to extract their vegetable juices. These 
trees opened out a little in front, and showed the 
clean white Camp stretching in along vista over the 
plain beyond them, with the travellers’ bungalow 
to the left, and the village further back. Massés 
ot granite rock were interspersed here and there 
among the trees, and it was upon one of these that 
the Indy was seaied. She was certainly very 
pretty. Her eyes were dark and sparkling ; and 
her mouth when she laughed, which she did with 
v clear merry ring, showed a set of beautifully 
white teeth, behind a pair of-——well, very sweet 
looking lips. Her hair—ah! that was not by any 
means the leastpoint in her beauty—was luxuri- 
ant and ‘glossy, ‘of a black brown color, and 
though simply parted in front and braided én 
masse behind hor little ears would, if allowed to 
float free as our English sea-side beauties allow 
theirs to do, have covered her like a silky cloak 
to hor waist. She was small and slight altogether,» 
and it really seemed as though a little puff of wind 
could overbalance her slider figure, and throw 
her from the rock on which she sat, She was 
gazing at'the Camp in front, and holding in het 
juand her little jungle-fow] feathered-hat, while the 
stalwart young gentleman “ho reclined ih an easy 
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attiiude on the grass near her protty feet, kept up® 
"aonversation with her in a soft tone. She had 
come out with her father and mothor to take a 
little sketch of the Camp, but thy had gono for a 
short walk, and had left her under the care of the 
Adjutant. 

‘Oh it’s very beautiful indeed, Miss Maurice,” 
Fe was referring to the scene before thom, but his 
eyes were not in its direction ; they were fixed 
with a soft dreamy gaze on the young lady's face. 

“ How I do admire these, Indian evenings, 
Mr. Gough,” she remarked, ‘‘ There is some- 
thing so exquisitely soft and balmy about them.” 

“ And yet they don’t half come up to the 
clorious summer evenings at home.” 

«¢ Well, perhaps not, but%hey are so refreshing 
after the extreme sultriness of the day, that we 
yalue them more highly. I have never enjoyed 
them so much as I have done on this march ; and. 
then the Camp has been so often pitched in such 
pretty spots. Do you know that I have made 
several sketelits of them ?” 

“J noticed that you brought a sketch book out 
with you, Miss Maurice. Will you let me look 
at ig?” 

The book was immediately handed to him. Now 
Gough was no judge of drawing ; he cotuld hardly 
tell a palmyra tree from a cabbage, but he never- 
theless was profuse in his praises of thesg Il 
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Hfld them out at arms’ length, shut one eye, and 
shading the open one with his hand, poured forth 
his eulogies. 

‘¢ Oh how pretty ! why I declare there’s a sentry, 
and I know a man exactly like him too ; you must 
have taken his lkeness. But why have you made 
the tents at one end of the line smaller than those 
at the other ?” 

“ Qh that’s perspective.” 

¢¢ Don’t know much about that, Miss Maurice,” 
said the young may, innocently, as he turned over 
another leaf. 

* Qh this is really nice ; what a distance off the 
Camp is. Here’s the Colonel too as sure as a gun, 
sitting on a rock in this lower corner.” 

‘* Yes, that’s the fore-ground. I dew papa in 
it just to set it off.” 

“ And he does set it off capitally. What a hand, 
you are at drawing figures ; let’s look at thé next.” 

*« Why you have the Regiment marching in 
here: and here’s somebody on horse-back. It’s 
very like my horse too. Is the rider’meant for me, 
Miss Maurice ?” 

“1 don’t think it's meant for any one,in parti- 
cular,” replied the young lady witlf a slight blush, 
“but if it pleases you to think so, you may” and 
she begdn quietly putting in the outline of the 
scene before them. 

Noy reader, Gough had arrived at that state, 
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(of love and esteem for the little lady above hirA) 
which makes lovers try to lead the conversation 
into a channel from whence they can glide into 
the subject nearest their hoarts, and pop. How 
many things have been spoken of by lovers, with. 
which the heart has nothing whatever to say; 
though perhaps the whole time it is longing to 
unburden itself ; but can’t find a suitable oppor- 
tunity. Our big-bodied and big-hearted hero, 
therefore gave a little sigh of disappointment; as 
he thought how cool she seemed to be towards him 
in giving him this last answer. Little did he think 
she also was trying to lead the conversation towards 
the same end, but by a different channel. She 
knew perfectly well that he was in love with her; 
at least that he esteemed and admired her, but she 
had her own opinions about this, as you will-see. 
‘ There was a short pause in the conversation ; 
and during this, Gough looked over the other 
pictures in silence, and handed her back the book, 
‘ This is a lovely view of the Camp,” the young 
lady’began, ‘ and a lively one too, The men all 
seem so busy and so happy. But somehow it often. 
makes me have sad feelings; it’s all meant for horrid 
War—for God's ereatwres to fight among them- 
selves, and gpill each other’s blaod.” She said this 
in a grave tone, arid straight from pure Innocence, 
and honesty of heart, Gough pushed his little 
Jim-crow hat off his forehead, and looked gup at 
4 
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fer with a wondering smile; such a thought had 
never entered the young soldier’s head, but after a 
little, he said, 

*¢ Tt’s all meant to preserve peace.” 

‘¢ Ah yes, by force of arms, and that necessarily 
involves bloodshed. Men-ought to love their 
enemies.” - , 

‘© suppose they ought; but they don’t. Tt 
would be a queer world if they did.” 

‘Tt would be aglorious world. Oh, Mr. Gough, 
J love the glory ofearms, and all that, far too well 
Ym afraid; but when I think of the other side of 
the picttire, it’s really:horrible—detestable. J read 
the account of a battle some time ago, and it seemed 
80 like wholesale murder, that it made me cry so 
much.” : 

“Humph !” remarked Gongh “ Women 
always do.” Pe 

“Mr. Gough, I want to know your feelings 
about it ; have you ever killed a fellow-creaturc?” 

Here was a point-blank question, which the ‘ 
young lover did not quite know at first how to 
answer, He had killed his fellow-men in thee 
Burmese War, and his fellow-men had often tried 
to kill him in that Campaign; and*out of it too. 
Vide page 37. At last he framed an answer. 

 T had to do my duty, you know; so I believe 
I have But then I never said I wasn’t sorry fot 
it. Goldiere must do theieduty in action, as well 
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asoubofit. If I didn’t kill them, they would have 
killed me; now mind I don’t say I enjoy it, but 
if it became my ‘duty to do so to-moxrow, J 
would fight willingly.” 

The young Officer pronounced tho word “ duty” 
with the same emphasis as I can imagine Welling- 
ton, Napoleop, or Nelson to have laid upon it, 

* « T hope you wont have to do it again,” 

“ T hope not certainly. I'd rather not have re- 
course to bloodshed; but I know many who are very 
fond of War, and partial to poxsonal encounters — 
some boast of what they’ve done in that way, out 
ofnopad motive. Mx. O'Rourk does, for instance.” 

** Oh, the poor wretch— boasts of having stained 
his hands with his fellowmen’s . It’s nothing 
to boast of, I’m sure. But Mr. Gough,” she 
continued, ina lower tone, **do you—have you 
noticed him—I mean, havo you remarked that he 
-«that he drinks too much ?” 

“Noticed it!” eriod Gough, his blue: oyes 

lighting up in an instant, “ that I have, too plainly; 

I like!poor Jack very much indeod, bub I must 
* say hé'ss donkey ; he’s so obstinate.” 

“ Doii't judge him too harshly Mr. Goughy he’s 
weak, as wé ‘all’ aro.” Haye you ever tried to 
advise him to give it up ?” ' 

“T have, till’m tired of it, Ho promises 
faithfully to give it up sometimes ; ,s0 he does for 
atime; then he goes ‘harder at it than ever® « 
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“4 Poor mau !.ah, how -I pity these young’ nien, 
"left thus: to themselves,’ Mr..Gough. I often feel 
how ‘useful’ a dear’ mother’s: or: -piater’s counsel 
would be to them.” 
“/ Dhat’s the. vars thing. we: all -want, Migs 
Maurios. «: There’s no ‘one to look after us in. that 
way--lo one forus. to look: to for: comfort’ vor 
advice in times we most ‘need it: Not one { 

You should not say that. I told you’before; 
there is a kind, loving, precious Friend to-go to; 
and'tell all our-troubles to, Mir. Gough,” said the 
gentle ‘voice; as the mouth which ‘spoke “bent 
down towards ‘him, and the ‘long eyé-lashes'beeanie 
“wets Tf you trusted to that firm, Friend ; that 
strong: Love, far: stronger than any earthly: ties 
ean give you, you would all ‘never, never want. 
‘comfort. Oh Mz. Gough, T pity you far move! for 
ot having’ God’s lovein your ‘heart; than I. doy 
because you have not’ a mother near your’ IfHe 
qwas all in all to. you; you'could ‘fall: back ‘upon 
Bim: for that: support and advice, He ‘promises so‘ 
eweatly to-grant.”’: 

© Miss Maurice PBs: handsome faca’ was‘ 
radient with: an admiring smile, and his :bliie: eye. 
swimming, as’ hé thought of. her gently ‘spoken 
ete er like to-hear:you :talk'to me: like: that's 
dislike: others. ‘doing: so. el don’t: know. 












that; Mev Gough. ‘Think. of 
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what I’m: telling you. You are very. fearless antl 
careléss's. 80 you never » think of ‘the danger. your 
soul is-iny If you can’t fear God, you. must: love 
Him... When you feel how wondrous. and precious 
His: lowe. for you has _ ‘been, and. will be; you, will. 
fear to, lose that love. Love. ‘of Him must. come 
hefore fear of Him.” 

* Poor fellows: he'was so, taken up with the love. 
of the creature, that the: love of the. Onmator was 
a secondat’ "yt consideration to him. 

_/ How, good: you are! and your words are so 
kind. ° , Miss. Maurice, . you. are. far 09. good: for: 
this: world. You are an angel among men, I don’t 
know how any. one can see | and hear you without 
thinking 80,” 
-:, #€ Blease. do. not say that, Mr., Gough--1. al smo 
ether ‘than: L.should, be. ‘Lam: but: ‘a worm 2, 
garth, a ag we: all: ares: 1, cannot. iden P vitying thoso 


i 
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Maurice ; you are so good and so reasonable to a 
careless man ; not gorging him with religion, but 
making his own heart feel, and tell him what's 
right and what’s wrong. Idon’t think enough of 
it, Will you take me in hand and make me a-——~ 
a——what I ought to be ?” 

‘Tam a sinner—a weak mortal dike yourself. 
T cannot make you what you ought to be, but I 
may be the poor instrument in God’s hands of 
saving your soul; so I will tell you what to do. 
G6 to Him at once.® Tell Him all "you need, and 
all the strength you require; that you know you 
want, to enable you to avoid the devil. Ask.Him 
to give it to you for,Christ’s sake. Tlie vilest sinner 
has a right to ask “for God’s love and pardon in 
Ohrist’s | name, He will not refuse you,’ if you 
ask in faith, Will you do this, Mr. Gough ?” 

¢Téan’t—I don’t know how.” The sturdy 
young man’s voice trembled. ‘ I don’t know how 
to do it.” 

“ Will you try ?” . 

‘He did not answer this important. question for 
some time. He was thinking, for his mind wie ° 
full of all sorts of things, the venue of her question. 
He was wondering if there would really be any 
great'advantage if he did try, and succeed. ‘ 
» Piieil he-was thinking of her foo. She was so-pooit 
and‘ lovely}ithat it would be a moral impossibility 
that se would advise him follora thing that would 
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harm him, Would others laugh at him if id 
became a religious man? if he evor could be roli- 
gious without her, and how easy it would be for 
him to become religious, if she loved him, and was 
his wife. Then there fashed across his mind a very 
unpleasant doult, and tha was, thatshe did not 
love or care for him now that he was not religions. 
* While he was thus thinking ; she was praying. 
Aye, though seated still ; her cheek resting on one 
hand, and her eyes fixed on the Camp before her, hér 
heart was ascending in silent prayer for the strong 
stubborn rebel lying on the ground before her. © 
While both were thus occupied, a tall figure 
with long samber-skin boots, and a gan upon his 
shoulder, was coming up leisurely behind them ; 
but the moment le canght sight of a little head, 
with a twisted mass of black brown braids behind 
if, and a clear white little piece of neck beneath it, 
he stopped, stooped quickly, and began thinking 
too. Then helooked carefully around, and not 
seeing any one, left his gun at the foot of a tree, 
and greptup towards the little head with the black 
brown braidsbehind it, taking care to proceed very 
cautiously, and noiselessly, getting every shrub 
between himgelf:and the aforesaid head, as he 
moved on, Atlast.ha got so close, that when he 
saw the head with the braids move a little, he 
heard the words, which Miss Maurice now repeat; 
ed for the second time.” 
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“ee Will you try ?” 

Then Nerton, for it was he, became certain of 
something that he had only guessed before; and 
that was, that some person was seated where he 
could not see him; but when Nerton heard that 
person’s voice, he recognized it, and frowned and 
smiled at the same time, in as horridfa manner as 
it was possible to do. 

“Yes, I will try,” said the voice, ‘if you tell 
me what to say.” 

“ Camnot your Iftart tell you what to say, Mr. 
Gough! pe 

* 'Yes--no—-that is—I’ve never prayed, siti¢e I 
was a little boy at my mother’s knée; and it seétiis 
useless to begin now. It is too much to forgiver” 

‘Not for God to forgive. He sdys, ‘Though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be white as snow.’ 
Man is hard-hearted, and does not readily forgivé 
injuries and insults; but God will forgive you for 
His Son’s sake. But you must askin faith, The 
dying thief did not doubt our Saviour’s power 
and willingness to forgive him. He only trusted 
in Him, and asked Him to remember Him. Canmot © 
you too do that?” 

No answer. He felt he could ‘do it; but not, 
always, for he might tire of it. " 

“ Supposing, Mr. Gough, you wished to ask one 
af your fellow mortals for some great favor, do you 
think You would ask for ity if you were certain it 
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would be refused ? but if that person had told ydu 
that, no matter how you had vexed and insulted 
him before, he was ready and willing to forgive 
you, and grant you any favor you asked, you 
would ask in faith, That is the faith you must 
have in God. Wontyotask him, then, in faith ?” 

I don’t know what words to use,” said Gough, 
& but I will, if you teach me; I will indeed. Now 
T want to ask you something if you will let me.” 
He rose quickly on oné knee, and gently took one 
of her littie hands between histhuge ones. ‘“ Miss 
Maurice! God knows what I wish now is sincere. 
I wish to be a truly good and pious man, with the 
love of God for ever in my heart; but I could not 
be that—I never could be~—without your gentle 
guidance ‘and support. Miss Maurice—-Ada-~I 
love you, as I have never loved any one! I:willbe 
7a good husband to you, if you will let me; and be 
my guide to Heaven.” He slowly removed the 
little hand that had gone up to cover her blushing 
face, now slightly turned away. “Ada! you can 
change my heart. I am nota pious man now, but 
I willbe, Ilove you so much that you could guide 
me very easily. Ada! darling Ada! be my wife; 
will you?” , : 

Oh! how earnest and passionate he was, while 
uttering these simple words. . His whole soul 
seemed shining in his bright blue eyes, which ha 
never for a moment todk off her face, Thowgh she 
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héd tried once or twice to disengage her hand, he 

held it with a firm-hard giip that almost hurt» 
her. It seemed as though he were holding a trea- 

sure, which he could never bear to lose. How 

earnestly he listened for his fate ! 

There was another, who’was also as anxious for 
her answer, listening in trembling excitement. 

“{ cannot,” she murmured at length. Her lip 
quivered, and her lover folt the hands, he held in 
his, grow cold. 

The eaves-dropper’s face wore a exulting smile, 

But poor Gough’s ? Oh if ever agony was depidt- 
eon human face, it was on his at that moment: 
The hard elasp with which he had pressed her! 
hands relaxed, and his great strong figure‘shook , 
like anaspen. At last he gasped with difficulty. 

“ Ah !—TI am indifferent to you then !—you do 
not care for me, Ada. I did not think so indeed;’*r 

“Oh! Charles, indeed, indeed you are not 
indifferent to me,’’ and the little face full of tender 
pity and concern looked straight into his with wet 
lashes, and glistening eyes. ‘S.No, Charles, I will’ 
tell you the truth—I Love you !!” 

Now it was the turn of the hidden listener 
to tremble and grow pale. " 

“ Darling ! Darling Ada! and I nove you ‘roo 
WiH MY; WHOLE HeART! Oh, why were you 80 
evuel at first?!” Gough’s face had brightened up 
gloriowsly.? Yen would not*have thonght him the 
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same person that had béen kneeling there & 
despairingly. ‘ 

¢¢ T was not cruel, Charlos; Twas just. I only 
answered your question, Oh, you have made me 
betray my heart; and it must only vex you, for 
I cannot—dare not—marry you, Itis my duty not 
to do so. It is hard to bear, but God will give me 
strength and comfort, You must try aid conquer 
your love, and I will--try—to conquer—mine,” 

Oh!” groaned the poor lover with a’ fresh 
pang of grief in his heart. “TJ, see, Adal Tama 
fool, or I would have thought of that before. I am 
not good enough for you, But you should have 
mercy and pity on me. Oh! do not be so crue)! 
if you knew how I love you, you would be kinder. 
All my heart is yours ; you may shape it as you 
like. I know my defects. I know I am.not good : 
put you will teach me. There is no one, but 
yourself can do it. I can never get a teacher L 
loye, like you—neyer ! Ada—dearest ; be mine !” 

The poor girl was struggling to calm horsel{, 
but,her bosom heaved quickly with agitation, and 

"large drops of tears rolled down her pale face. 

She could-not stop them. At last she bent hor 
head towards him, an¥% spoke as composedly as 
her sobs would: allow her. 

‘1 know that you love ma, Charles ; I do indood. 
Twill not deny that I know it long before you 
spoke, but I—feared it*-oh so much. l.saw that 
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y6u loved me, and I couldn’t prevent you,-—because 
—because I couldn’t help— 


Roving—you—too. 


Oh it was so foolish of me, and I am ga sorry ; 
because now I must do what is right, though it 
gives us both so much pain. I canngt marry you 
till your heart is changed !” fn" 

“ But it is in your power to change it, Ada 
dearest.” 

“ There! Charlesp how could J marry a man who 
says such a sinful, foolish thing as that ? I.cannot 
do it. I could never do sucha thing. Do you-think 
I could rob God of His power over tyour heat? 
No, dear Charles, I love you too well to allowiyou 
to deceive yourself by thinking so. J promise-you 
faithfully that I will not—for I cannot—love any 
other man but yourself. Oh may God change 
your heart, and bring you to love Him far-—far 
better than you love this weak fellow-sinner !” 
* Tt will be a hard thing for Him to do, if I am to 
be without you in this world. Ada! I never 
could be alrypocrite—-never. I will never pretend 
to be what.I am not}; and you will not always be 
near me to speak to me so‘nicely, and advise me. 
Besides even if I did become a true Christian, 
others will bay I was pretending to be so, merely 
to marry you.” a 
" “ Never mind.what otherSeay, Mi. Gough,” gai 
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the young girl, ina cheering tone. - Go on porse- 
vering in the right way. Ifyou truly love God, 
all your worldly love will be as dross before it. 
This may be meant as a great “temptation to you 
and I, which by God’s grace we are enabled to 
conquer.” 

“ Ada--dgarest | forgive me; but I know,” 
continued the poor fellow, pertinaciously, “ thatif 
you leave me to fight the world by myself, I shall 
be defeated. Ihave never tried it. I’m sure to 
give in.” & 

“ What! a great strong fellow, like you, give 
in ! not if you put on God’s armour, and ask His 
help. You talked of your duty to man just now. 
Think of your duty towards God--and if He bids 
you fight against your evil inclinations, go forth 
bravely to battle. He'll help you, you'll find. 1 
yam. so thankful now that He helped me to fight, and 
conquer in the great battle I have had just now 
With my own hear. It said ‘Yes,’ but God said 
‘No,’ so I had to fight. Oh I am sure He intends 
it all for your good. Poor fellow,” continued she, 
as she stroked his huge brown paw with her little 
hands.» {Iam very sorry for you, for I know 
what you must feel ; but the little pain I have had 
to give you now will lead to such great pleasure, 
that on some future ‘day you may thank God for 
having given me strength to vefuse to marry you.” 

“T don’t think I shall,” said Gough, doulingly. 
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* But Iam. sure you will, Mr. Obstinate. §o 
you must try and forget this foolish love for me, 
and place yourself’ under an engagement with your 
Saviour for the safety of your soul. Come, we 
ought to be returning. Papa will be wondering 
what is keeping us all this time. Oh dear me, what 
a face I must have after all this ! We must stay a 
little longer, or we'll be regular frights going into 
Camp together.” She was speaking gaily, to try 
and raise his spirits. Ho saw this, and made a 
sad effort to be gayttoo, 

‘* What ! is my face red too, Ada?” 

. “Qf course itis. You’ve been crying, you great 
baby ; but you must not call mé Ada any more, 

Remember I’m only your friend, Miss Maurice,. 
still ; and you must forget every thing about me, 
except my advice.” 

Oh what a big heart this little woman had} 
ready to sacrifice her strong love for him, that he 
might seek God’s love for himself. Down went 
his spirits again at these last words of her’s. He 
had not half the courage to meet trials that she had. 
He had never asked for it. 

“Oh what a glorious sun, Mr. Gough, get up, 
aid come"here”~—ho' obeydd mechanically, ‘ just 
see how it shines on the tents, and that piece of 
water there. It is very beautiful.” 

_ As'the two stood up to look atthe splendid effects 
of liglty aad sliade thrown afound by the gredt red 
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ball of fire, now just beginning to disappear, the 
listener, shaking like a guilty thief, stole away.” 
Had Gough scen him at that moment, he would; in 
his present slate of mind, have no doubt broken 
every bone in his body, and perhaps much of his 
own future misery might have been thus averted. 
But as he had not eyes in tha back of his head, the 
other got off unpergeived ; found his gun, and 
strode away into the deep jungles, with a mixture 
of despairing and triumphant thouglits. 


Aha Nerton ! something must be done, and that 
soon ! 


‘* How beautiful !” repeated the young girl, 
gazing at the soft purple and crimson lights thrown 
upon the undulating country around. ‘ How very 
beautiful !” 

s I shall nover forget it,” returned Gough. ee Tt ts 
lovely,” but tho rogue wasn’t thinking of the seene 
around him or even looking atit. With his hands 
deep in hig pockets; his cap thrown back on his head, 
he was leaning againsha troe, and gazing ai HER. 

« Do youknow whatlused to think about the sun, 
Mr, Gough, when I was a little ehild ? Timaginod 
that there was 2 round hole cut in the blue slgy, and 
that the light shining shrough it was the glorious 
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dazzling light of heaven. I used to think it would 
kill us to see more of its brightness, unless we 
were very good.” 

* Then it would never kill you, my-——Mise 
Maurice, Imean. Ob J’ll say it over, and over 
again, though you have been so cruel to me, You 
are all that is good, and true, and lovely,” and as 
the sturdy soldier blurted out his opinion of her, a 
large tear rolled down his cheek, but he never at- 
tempted to wipe it away. 

“Tt is you that age cruel, Mr. Gough.” 

The sad, and very tremulous whisper, that this 
was uttered in, showed the poor fellow what a 
struggle was going on in her heari. It was too 
much for him.: He turned away his face; buried 
it in his hands, and sank down on the grass fairly’ 
sobbing with grief. 

A soft little hand touched his shoulder in 4. 
moment or two. “ Charles ! is it fair to me, or 
yourself, to give way thus!” - 

He looked up. The tender loving little face was 
pale as ashes, but without a tear on it. 

* Charles ! answer me. Is it right I should bribe 
you with this love of mine, to seek God’s love. 
Ah that motive would dishonor Hint! So I cannot 
promise to marry you. Forget the creature, and 
‘yemember the Creator. You wish to love Him ; 
then pt your faith in His love. You asked me for 
imine xyou had faith in mes had you not? Well, 
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put much more faith in Him. Had you no earthiy 
friend to advise you or speak words of comfort to 
you. He will stick to you closer than a brother, 
if you go to Him. Charles! try'to love Him, As 
for what has passed between us this evening ; 
remember this, that I dare not, and cannot, be 
the wife of any one who is not His servant.” 

** Lean never be His servant—without you,” per- 
sisted Gough. ay 

Her answer was a bold and fearless one, though 
it pained her to utter it. 

* You CAN NEVERBE MY HUSBAND—WITMOUT Him,” 

Then I may give it up in despair-—~ oh !” 

“ Give nothing up, Charles, but your stubborn. 
heart. If you will faithfully promise to try and 
love Him, I can as faithfully promise you Hope.” 

‘6 Then I will try indeed,” he eried. 

“But not for my sake; for the sake of your soul.” 

“ No—no—for your sake. Ada! Z love you 
better than my soul.” 

Mae 


«Charles I” 


She started back fram ltim, as pale as tharble, 
and with her hands to her temples, as though he 
had struck her. She could wot speak for a long time, 
but remained watching him with a kind of Ageropy 
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4s he sat with his knees doubled up, and his head 
buried in his hands upon them. At first her 
love for the poor headstrong sinner was uearly 
extinguished. She almost despised him for the 
daring sacrilegious words he had dared to utter. 
But her next feeling was one of deep pity and love 
for him. When she did speak at length, her voice 
was low and hoarse. 

** Ohif I had thought it would be so, poor 
brother, I should never—never have loved you as 
Ido. Your soul! Mh! would you barter its oternal 
happiness, for a fading and ynreal joy 7, and 
before he guessed what she was doing, shg,,had 
knelt down, and with his hand in her's, prayed 
aloud in the clear evening air for ‘the poor un 
happy mortal she loved but too well. She implored 
for pardon for him, with a sweet simple eloquence 
that touehed even his hard heart. She begged that 
this foolish love of his might not lead to the destruc- 
tion of his soul, and that God would use His own 
means to change his heart. She did not seek to 
palliate his glaring offence one iota, but she blamed 
herself for it, in having told him she loved him,. 
and then asked humbl# for strength and wisdom, 
to actin all things according to the Supreme Will 

He never raised his head, or took his hands from 
his ‘face all the time she was praying 3 3 nor did he 
utter,a single sob, or show any signs of being 
moved, Was it thai his great love for hor had 
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entirely absorbed a Higher and Worthier love ? ok 
was it that he was so greatly moved, that he had 
not:power to stir or speak? Shall we judge him 
harshly ? God forbid! we shall be judged our- 
selves-~poor soul |~—let us hope it was the latter, 

Ada rose from her knees, and looked at her poor 
lover for amoment. Not a movement not s sound, 
excaped him. He was still as the blocks and stones 
around. - 

The-poor girl’s face was pale and melancholy, as 
she gazed down at him ; then she wiped her brow 
calmly, with her little white handkerchief; smoothed 
her glossy hair,’and put on hot hat. 

«J will leave you now, Charles,” she said, quietly, 
and with a deep ‘sigh, “‘T will leavo you alone with 
God. You must not think of me any more. For- 
get me; and ask pardon yourself, for what you 
have said, and thought. God be with you,” and 
this ministering angel walked quickly away towards 
thie Camp. 

Haid not look up till shohad gone some dis- 
tante sand oh !~~what a faco ho had ! It was white, 
-blootless? aind full of despair, He did nol, attempt 
to spoak, biit'he looked after her, and gave a low 
moan of grid * 

She had gone from him, and loft him without a 
single earthly comforter or adviser. He felt almost 
in despair, and in his agony ho oried aloud, “ God 
bo merciful tp me }” 
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"Then it seemed as though a ray of quiet peace 
had entered his perturbed bosom ; for the color 
gradually came back to his face, and he gave a 
gentle sigh of relief and resignation. He heard 
two shots fired in quick succession at some distance 
in the jungle ; but he never thought for a moment 
about them, as he sat carelessly and znechanically 
plucking the leaves off the little bushes near hint. 
Then the darkness came on, and the whole Camp 
before him was wrapped in gloom, and two or three 
twinkling stars matle their appearance. 

As Nerton was walking home to the Camp, with 
a dreadful hatred and jealousy at work in his maind ; 
he passed near the little rising ground, anil deter- 
mined to go and almost worship the spot where she, 
whom he loved so strongly, had beon seated. When 
he neared the little rock, he started back in amaze-~ 
ment at seeing a large figure rise from the ground’ 
among the shrubs, and stride quickly and silently 
towards the Camp. He caught one glimpse of a 
pale, haggard, woe-begone face ; and hardly recog- 
nized in it, the generally cheerful features of his 
brother-Officer, Charles Gough. : 

The latter did not go to Mess that ovening. He 
pleaded indisposition—ané@ justly, for he was very 
sick at heart. 

That night he road the XVth Chapter of Luke 
with tearful eyes, and a throbbing bosom, and then 
ho tremblingly offered up £ short voiceless prayer. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SIIKARRIES. 


Ne morning, Gough was awakendd hy hear- 
ing a number of highly disereditable oaths ! 

- The first thing he saw, after having rybbed his 
eyes, V idea Bootes H both human Boots _ and. 
leather boots. Human Boots was evidently in a 
tremendous rage about leather poots ; one of which 
he held in his hand, while the other covered his 
right leg from the sole of his foot to his thigh, 

Gough could not at first make out what on earth 
Smiley had done with himself, or rather with his 
leg, that it was swelled so monstrously ; for Boots’ 
other leg was only encased in a pair of very tight 
tights ; and was not one that a painter or 
sculptor would choose for a model. However by 
dint of craning out his neck to the right and left, 
andgtaring very hard, Gough managod to discover 
what the yeal state of ings was, atid then he burst 
into an controllable fit of laughter, 

This made Smiley come to the right about at 
once, and commence hiv grievances, * 

* Now just look here,” cried he, piteously, ru 
be hangod if the white ants hav’nt eaten one of 
my now boots all to pieces inone njght | It’s too 
bad! Confound it lemammeit] remit | angen ity 
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S04,” and fast poured Smiley’s torrent of execra~ 
tions on this unfortunate i, whatever i meant. 

“ Do you call that a boot, you've dropped yourself 
into, Boots in Boot ?” cried Gough, laughing, * it 
would be a better fit if you put both legs into it.” 

‘“ Never mind my legs ; they’re as good as yours 
at any rate,” returned ‘Smalley, who was rather sore 
upon that subject. 

‘¢ Not they, my dear fellow. You'll have to eat 
many a good pound of curry and rice before you 
can get understandings to equai mine,” and Gough 
thrust out one of the understandings alluded to, 
and slapped it, as if to prove its solidity. « But 
there's no doubt about that boot being too big for 
you at any rate,”’ he went on. 


* Too big !”’ returned Boots, irate, “ I should just 


think so. Goliath wouldn't feel easy in it, it is so big 
—I ordered a pair from Madras, bran-new ; got 
them up from Bunder, and took them out for the 
first time to-day. One’s destroyed by white ants, 
and the other’s only fit for a giant. Blow it |—— 
it !——it !——it !” Poor Smiley’s pipe-stem ofa leg 
was knocking about inside the huge leather-casing 
like a ramrod in a muskét, while the boot he held 
in his hand was somothixfy like a cannon that 
had burst, and was torn to fragments. And there 
stood the whfortunate owner with a rueful counte~ 
nance; turiing it about in his hands; and con- 
signify bootmakers, white dats, and its to perdition. 


a 
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“ Why are you figging yourself out like that 2» 
asked Gough, whon his merriment had somewhat 
subsided. 

“ Didn't you hear ? why it was carried, Nem. 
Con. last night at Mess, that all those who were 
off duty should go out after big game together. 
Shikarries,* heaters, and all sorts of other things, 
hrave been’ ordered to be ready. You had better 
come too—turn out and don’t be lazy.” 

Oue spring into the shape of the letter L, and 
another like Iand Gough was ontof bed, andrushing 
to a cold douce-bath behind the kanautst of the tent. 

Swish—swish—swish—ish—ish—ish—went the 
chatty-fulls of clear cold wator over his outer man, 
refreshing, and invigorating it for any amount of 
toil, while the already forgotten inner man of the 
heart was quite neglected, 

» His good intentions were scattered to tho winds, 
There’s a not over-pleasant place paved with them, 
however; some people say. 

Meantime, Smiley had got out of his boot, and. 
putting on a more suitable pair, had begun to dress 

* himself quickly, 

“Tsay, Gough !” he shouted after a little. 

“ Tullo! Swish—sktw—~ swish—sh. 

** Don’t come out with us, you know, if yon can’t 
spare time,” 

Sd incite ial eosin abba 
* Hunters, + Canvags sides of's ten 
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“«¢ Oh T’ve nothing particular to do to-day, 
Boots 1° 

“Oh yes you have—you’ve to make love you 
know 1!” 

Swish—swish —splash—was all the remark Smiley 
received in answer to this grain of chaff. It was too 
bad, but it did Gough a good deal of good, for it 
suddehly brought vividly to his recollection all the 
important events of the preceding night, and h¢ 
again resumed his good intentions, 

“‘ Gough !” shonéed Smiley again. 

*¢ Hullo !”” ; 

* Do you think she can spare you for a day or so?” 
“ Who's she?” 

“ Ohecomé now; justasif you didn’t know—-come, 
tell the truth—wont you feel very sad, leaving her 
side for the whole day ?” 

Reader, I told you before that Gough was ¢ 
quick-tempered fellow ; and now if you could have 
looked behind the kanaut, you would have seen 
his face redden, and his eyes brighten at Smiley’s 
returning to the sore subject, but he clenched his 
teeth, to keep down an angry retort, and scrubbed | 
himself savagely with his towel. Tho careless, 
heedless Boots whistled for a moment, and then 
went on. 

“ Which do you know best, now, Gough— 
Heclesiastes, or the Psalms ?” 

* Why do you ask ?” 


SHIKARRIES. 13 

Oh I only heard she had been stuffing you with, 
religious nonsense. All girls do try that game on, 
when they want to caich a fellow, and just humbug 
with him. They make a follow think they’re 
denced fond of him, and then suddenly pump him 
about his religious ideas, and pretend he’s not good, 
enough for them. Oh Gough, my dear fellow,” 
eontinued Smiley, assuming a paternally pompous 
tone of voice, “‘ you just mark my words ; so sure 
as she has been trying the religious dodge over 
you, so sure will she say, thatyshe wont have you, 
unless you’re a Ohristian.” 

Gough wondered whether Smiley only guessed 
that“she had been speaking seriously to him, or 
whether he knew if, and how. Then Boots’ words, 
coupled with his own refusal the night before, made 
him dreadfully voxsed and angry. He could restrain 
dimself no longer. ‘ What do you mean, Mr. 
Smiley, by speaking to me like that? You must 
be either an ass or a fool to do so. Are you dressed, 
you young whelp ??” 

** Come Gough ; come now, keep your temper ; you 
know I'll not stand abuse. You're a fool yourself to 
make so much of a girl that only moans tojilt-you.” 

‘Leave my’ tent ateonce !” thundered Gough, 
“or PH kick you out of it!” 

Smiley only whistled. 

** Are you going or not?” 

“No ! not till I chease.” 
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Out rushed Gough in his shirt, fery with rage. 
One hand was on the Jad’s collar in a moment, and 
the other clutching lower down. He raised him 
from the ground, like a feather, and was going to 
fling him far out at the tent door. But he had 
not taken two sirides, when, as he felt how light 
and delicate the little fellow was, he checked his 
wrath suddenly, and laid his buden gently on his 
bed. 

“Smiley! Smiley! I wish to heaven you 
wouldn’t be so crael!” and Gough leaned up 
against the tent pole, with his hands over his face, 
and his big broad chest heaving with the excite- 
ment he was in. ‘I do love Miss Maurice, and I 
cannot stand your insults to her.” 

*€ Come, there’s my hand then,” said Smiley, 
jumping up, and holding it out, for he felt remorse 
at having grieved the sturdy fellow who could, 
have punished him so muchif he chose. ‘* What a 
thundering strong duffer you are |--Gough you're 
a brick--a regular brick,’’ and he went on shaking 
Gough’s hand, asif he wishod to pull his arm off, 


Nerton’s plans were nearty being frustrated. 


“Go, Smiley, go,” oried Gough, “ you've 
vexedeme greatly, and I caf’t speak to you about 
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it now—-another time, there—let me alone for & 
while. I forgive you—get along,” 

Smiley gave the hand, held out to him two or 
three admiring jovks, arid did as he was bid. 

When he was gono, Gough slipped noiselessly 
behind the kanauts of the teut, for he did not wish 
to be seen praying, and there he knelé down, but 
was silent. His heart was at work though, for 
al] that. 

As soon as he was dressed, he walkod over to 
Colonel Maurice’s tent to find out if he could be 
spared from, attending Orderly Room. The old 
Colonel was a strict disciplinarian, and required 
everything relating to duty to go on regularly 
like clock~work round him. Ile shrugged, his 
shoulders and twirled his fierce grey moustaches, 
when Gough requested him for leave. I don’t 
ike depriving you of a jolly day in the jungles 
Gough—besides you haven’t had a holiday for a 
long time--but who’s to take your duly to-day 
when you're absent ?” 

“Well, I really don’t know, Six, ag they’re all 

> going out I hear, except the Officer of the day,”’ 

“ Phat’s Mr. Dillon, I think.” 

“Yes, Colorfel.” 9 

“Very well! explain anything you have to do 
particularly to him, and if he agrees to take your 
duty, you may go. I hope you'll have a pleasant 
day—Good morning !°* Dillon was perfects wil- 
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Eng to comply with Gough’s request, for he was 
a smart Officer, and reconciled himself to a dull 
day in the Camp with the best grace possible, 

Round the Mess-tent were congregated a formid- 
able array of villagers to act as beaters to the 
hunting party ; and seated amongst these, with no 
slight oxpressions of importance on, their brown 
visages, were three Shikarries, two of whom were 
hired for the day. The tallest was a Musselmaun, 
called Shaik Chand, who carried a very dangerous- 
looking match-locls, the barrel of which was merely 
lashed to the stock with small strips of rattan. This 
worthy had all the usual appendages of the Shjkarri 
hanging about him, powder horns and leather 
pouches, small cartridge boxes covered with bright 
colored tassels, and the coil of coir rope which 
acted as his fuse. Tho other two Shikarries were 
Hindoos; one of them Harris’ favorite man, “ Tim- 
mah,” before spoken of. He was a weazened 
dried up little atomy ; but was nevortheloss cram- 
med full of dexterity and experience in his dan~ © 
gerous calling. Anamauriah was the name of tbe 
other, but ho was facctiously called Anna Marig- 
by his patrons of the chase. Ho was a Young, 
smart-looking man, somewhat looked down upgn. 
by Shaik Chand and Timmah as a raw hand, but 
nevertheless he possessed an excellent knowledge 
of the different branches of his line of life. 

The firing party were alt seated in the Mess-tent 
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discussing huge cups of tea or coffee, with fresh- 
made rolls, eggs and butter, and the probabilities 
of suecoss for the day. The conversation indeed 
was entirely confined to shooting subjects. Some 
were at variance regarding the differonco between a 
panther and a cheetah, others were ‘descanting upon 
the praises of their guns and gun-makors, while 
one drew the long-bow considerably in his stories of 
snipe-shooting in Burmah; where (he declared 
that) nrusquitocs were so large, that they had: 
often been shot in mistake for ®uipe.  Otr Doc- 
ter” continued the archer, “ brought in six brace 
of splendid musquitdes, and sent them over to 
mess to be cooked for dinnér-——bye tho bye, the 
poor man ‘was short-sighted, however the mess- 
cook was not so, and didn’t roast ’em.” hero 
were older men too who told more truthful tales of 
xenery, replete with usoful hints to the tyro. The 
mess-servants were busy putting up provisions in 
ntimerous cavady baskets, to be slung from a 
barhboo, balanced on’ a cooly’s shoulder. There was 
cold beofand lamb, with a bottle of Hurope pickles ; 
and two village fowls, that had no doubt beon, the 
day Vofore,' the patriarchs of their tribes. Then 
there were tins of sa®dines ; herrings and sau- 
sages; anda couple of boiled tongues; while the 
liquor baskets coritained Bass’ and Tennant’s India 
Ale, Old Tom, Brandy and Soda-water ad libitum ; 
and. though the half-st@rved looking coolics mitered 
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something between'a groan ant a sigh as they raised. 
them on their bony shoulders they no doubt congra~ 
tulated themselves on the fact that their burdens 
would be many degrees lighter on their roturn. 

Deepinto the wild unbroken jungles—over hills, 
and down dark valleys, covered thickly with 
stunted trees, that gave no shade but only impeded 
their advance—went the hunting party, headed by 
their Shikarries, and followed by their beaters 
and coolies. But on went our sportsmen with 
ardour unbated, theough spear-grass and thorny 
brake, and over hot masses of rock, for they were 
bont on a pastime after their hearts, the very toil 
and danger of which only served to enhance its 
pleasure. Even when the glaring sun began to 
pour down his rays of fire upon their variously 
covered heads ; they laughed at the heat, wiped 
their wet brows, moistened their dry lips with, 
the contents of certain flasks which nearly all 
carried,, and strode on, sometimes making long 
detours or circumbendibusses as sailors call them, 
and sometimes climbing, panting and perspiring 
up @ steep slope, every yard of which presented 
some obstacle io their onward progress. Poor 
O’Rourk soon began to feel the effects of a long 
walk beneath a hot sun. Men of intemperate 
habits are, as a general rule, the first to succumb 
to heat and toil. Our by no means temperate 
little Officer dragged himeolf along laboriously, 
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grunting and puffing at every spring’ and hop Ne 
was obliged to make, and continually changing 
the position of his rifle, while he mopped his per- 
spiring face and neck, and longed for more drink 
to quench a burhing thirst, aggravated no doubt 
by the spirit he had already imbibed. 

With long, elastic, and untiring steps, Charley 
Gough and the other Officers were closely follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the wary Shikarries, when 
the former looking back, observed poor O’Rourk 
lagging in the rear, and showing signs of distress. 
He immediately halted till the latter came up, 
‘yelieved him of his rifle with a sudden jerk ; and 
notwithstanding all the little man’s remonstrances, 
would not give it up again. 

“Nota bitofit, Jonathan, my boy—chull* along 
now-~you're nicely fagged I can see.” 

“ Och, but it is too bad intirely, Dowd, making 
you carry it; give it to Shotbag if you wont letme 
carry it,” O’Rourk here referred to his pattern~ 
man,t atall lanky drummer in the Regiment, by 
name Bagshot, who closoly followed his patron 
—~-and whos¢ namo was thus by the little Hibernian 
reversed. Now, betweon Oharles Gough aud 
O’Rourk, ther’ existed an almost brotherly con- 
fidence, for the reposing of which, both would 
have been puzzled to find a reason. Somehow 
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or other, O’Rourk was particularly atiached t 
Gough, and Gough to O’Rourk—but if either hac 
been asked to state any of the grounds of his attach- 
ment, he could not‘have named one, There wa: 
a tie of friendship between them which only death 
could sever. They confided faithfully and can- 
didly in cach other, but why they, did so, they 
could not tell; and at length, by a sort of mutual 
and tacit agreement, Gough was always addressed 
by O’Rourk when alone, as Dowd, a contraction of 
the Musselmaun naine for Daood or David, while 
the other was invariably spoken to by Gough, but 
never in the presence of others as Jonathan. | 

“ Jonathan, old fellow, that liquor’s playing the 
deuce with you. I wish I could get you to giveit up.”” 

“Never mind that, Dowd--I can’t help it-—I 
know you speak to me, because you mean it, 
And it’s right good o’you too——but how have you- 
got on with her? T saw you go out walking with 
her yesterday evening, you sly dog, you.” 

‘* Ave, indeed,” replied Gough, witha sigh. “And 

do you know Jonathan, she spoke to me ofyou ?” 

O’Rourk gave his head a little toss“ About my 
drinking, of course.” 

“Yes, and she’s very softy for you, old fellow.” 

‘¢Hang it—I can’t help that, Dowd. I tell you 
Td give it up if I could, but I can’t; its impos- 
sible-~I’d die if I didn’t take a drop or two now and 
ggain Perhaps Ido take alectle too much-—but 1 
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don’t make a beast of myself anyway—a little at a’ 
time isno harmatall. Faith, I'd like a taste now.” 

‘“Don’t touch it then, my boy—it’s poison to you 
—see how the effects of it, have fagged you before 
any ofus, Ah, Jonathan, old chum,” continued 
Gough, slapping him on the back—“I do wish 
you'd try, and give it up.” 

*“ Sure, and I’m trying ivery day,” 

“ And yet you go on drinking a drop or two 
here and there every day—it’s that, that is killing 
you, I wish to heayen J cowd stop you. I'd 
smash every bottle of liquor I found near 
you, if I thought it could stop you—but I know 
it wouldn’s ; 3; you'd get more somewhere else. If 
you’d only heard how Miss Maurice spoke to me 
last night, Jonathan, you'd have fairly cried—-Ah 
she is a good girl, stetling good,” 

«‘*To he sure, she is—I know that, for certain— 
and you're a very lucky fellow if you get her for 
your wife, but there’s no doubt about it, man, 
for I know she is mortial fond of you—why don’t 
you pop Dowd ?” 

“T did, Jonathan, I did,” said Gough, in such 
a tone of sadness, that O’Rourk looked up at him 
with a face full of comi¢al wonder. 

“Well! and she” ——-—— ? 

‘Wont have anything to say to me.” 

«« Nonsense, I don’t believe it.” 

*¢ It's a fact—heighos” 
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“Well upon my conscience, that’s a mortial shame 
—but I don’t believe a word of it-~I know she 
likes you, man. Dowd, old fellow—tell the truth 
—you’re joking,” 

‘No, Pm not, my dear fellow” —replied Gough, 
sadly, ‘I’m just telling you the plain unvarnished 
truth—shg says she does—well, like me a little 
bit, butshe wont marry me, because—now doti’t 
laugh or get into a rage, Jonathan—because I— 
T’m not a—a—Christian.” 

O’Rourk stopped in his walk, and hit his thigh 
a tremendous slap with the palm of his hand, at the 
same time puckering up his mouth, and giying an 
expressive whistle. 

“ Christian indeed ! well, by all the goats in 
Kerry I thought she had more sense—why, you’re 
the best fellow going—does she think yer a Turk 
or a haythen ?”’ r 

Gough walked silently on. How differently 
this little man thought from Miss Maurice. He 
was destroying his body with slow poison— and 
hurrying bis uncared-for soul to anywhere— twas 
nothing to him where his soul went. He never 
onee thought of that, 

“Christian!” continued O’Rourk, contemptu- 
ously. ‘ Well I did think she had moro sense 
—I knew she was religious—but 1 had no idea that 
she had gone clane mad about it~-I’ve known some 
very. foolish women, buteof all the” 
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“ Jonathan—Jonathan don’t, like a good fellow 
—don’t say a word against her—TI cant stand it.” 

« What does she mane by it, then?” 

“ Simply, ,that she cannot marty one, whose 
heart is not right with God.” 

Ti was now O’Rourk’s turn to be silont, A new 
light had broken in upon him—* Christian”? was 
to him a synonymous term with “ civilized.” In 
his wide view of religion every man was a Chris- 
tian, who did not bow down to a block of stone 
like a heathen, But indeed eur little Irishman 
had hardly ever thought of religion at all, Sinee 
he had been in the service, and that was some eight 
years, he had never once entered a Church—never 
having been ordered to do so. He thought a pious 
man a very good sort of fellow, pro#ided he 
didn’t try to make every one as miserable as he 
gvidently was himself, but the idea of a man’s 
heart being right or wrong with God, never entered. 
his head, and he didn’t half understand it, 1 
don't know what you mane Dowd by a man whose 
heart ien’t right with God-—but I know this much, 
that thére’s not a decenter follow than yourself 
anywhere. Och man, she’s only trying you a bit 
that’s all, depin’d upon %.” 

“Not a bit of it-no indeed— Jonathan my lad, 
I can’t hide it from myself that [ am living without 
God in the world, and so are you.” 

* But God is not inthe world.” 
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* «TJ don’t agree with you there,” replied Gough 
thoughtfully,  He’s with Miss Maurice I know, 
and she’s in the world.” 

Well Dowd you may talk as youlike, I’m not 
a religious man—but all I say is, that it’s a thun- 
dering shame of that girl refusing you-~knowing 
you were in love with her ; there’s no religion in the 
world can prevent two’that love each other from 
lawfully marrying, and I'll spake to her myself 
about it, so Iwill. Sure there’s no one in the 
world so well abletto make a man a Christian, as 
she calls it, asa good wife. Besides you are a 
Christian and a vory dacent one too--you, go to 
Church regularly, and you don’t curse and swear, 
and keep bad compauy or destroy yourself with 
drink, Wke—like me--what more can, she want? 
Faith she’s hard to please.” ' 

“Now don’t get angry with her, Jonathan—= 
she’s the kindest and best-hearted girl in the world 
—I hayen’t a particle of doubt but that she did ib 
all for the best.” 

“All for the worst you mane—why many aman 
would take to drink, to drown his care, after such - 
a refusal—I, know I'd have to drink like a fish to 
keep my spirits up. Worfldn’t she have what she 
has done on her eonscience then? Oh, thunder 
and turf, I’m intirely decaved in that girl, Dowd— 
to say the laste of it, it’s mortial uncivil of her, ‘and 
you 9 fond of her too—Caristian! pah, any man 
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can be a Christian without pulling long faces and 
singing psalms all day-——I’ll spake my mind to her,” 
*¢No, you wont, Jonathan,” 

“J tell you I will now.” 

- You had much better not—you’ll only be hurt- 
ing her feelings. The business is over now, and its 
botter to try and let it drop-—though Tl never 
cease to love her, and long for her, I know—you 
wont speak of it to her, Jonathan.” 

“Tl take my davy I shall,” 

The conversation ended heyp for the present, 
for the two Officers perceived that the party in 
advance had halted, and were attentively looking 
down’ ai something on the hot sand of the nullah, 
or water-course, up which they had been walking. 
Dowd and Jonathan soon joined them—there 
imprinted on the sand, and as large as a good- 
gized breakfast saucer, was the foot-step, orpaw-step 
of the king of the Indian jungles—a Royal tiger. 
Ts it fresh, Timmah?” asked six eager voids, 
* The withered little atomy immediately crouched 
down on his hams ; gazed scrutinizingly at the pug, 
and then began gently scraping the sand off the 
edges of it with his fore-finger. The result of this 
examination was a qurious jumble of broken 
Zinglish and vile Hindostanee. “Tiga; half ‘nour 
done gone—* maloom ni—-wan—two—ishikish mile 
gone, maloom ni--got-rnever got plonty soop 
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Seeing, Wah !* burra chore—tu hubber day !” 
And now followod the excitement of posting the 
sportsmen, The Shikarrics, by a kind of instinet of 
their own, were certain that puss could not be very 
far off-—in fact they seemed fo hunt by the nose 
like a Harrier. The place to thom smelt tigerish, so 
they at once began making their arrangements, 
The whole party were standing ina broad, dry 
nullah, which in the rainy season was fall lo over~ 
flowing, but down the centre of which, there now 
sluggishly flowed athin, shallow stream of muddy 
Inkewarm water, The banks on either side were 
thick y covered with arbutus, daturas, and strichni ne 
bushes, with here and there a few large tulip, and 
banyan, treés towering in state over them, It was 
therefore decided that the firing party should form’ 
a line vertical to the nullah, and extending some 
two hundred yards into the jungles on either side, 
of ig while the beaters, making a long detour, 
stOuld beat down the river towards theta, No 
soonor was this plan determined upon, than acted 
upon. The sportsmen noiselessly extended, and 
took up their positions—some among the gnarled. 
branehes, pink flowers, and nipping red ants peou- 
liar to the tulip tree—and oshers, who placed much 
confidence in thoir nerve and correciness of aina, 
on terra Jirma—-cach one, however, taking care to 
have within sight, or al least know the exaot 
RETAILS IIE SES Sho neat orients 
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position of, his next door neighbour, Then ‘follows 
ed about half an hour of perfect silence, broken 
oceasionally by the scream of a suspicious pea- 
cock or distressed partridge—who no doubt had 
an idea that someting was up, but presently when 
the beaters began to advance, the whole jungle 
before so quiet, and undisturbed, became a sort of 
pandemonium of terribly uneatthly noises, in 
which the voice of the peacock or partridge 
could no more be heard, than could the pop of a 
soda-water cork, beside the discharge of an eight~ 
inch brass howitzer. The chorus of screams, yells, 
roars, drummings, scr eeches, and howlings gradu- 
ally drew nearer and nearer, and seemed to strike 
terror into the hearts of the poor denizens of the 
jungle, who fled distractedly before them—and it 
was wonderful how soon that well stocked piece 
af jungle-land became, emptied of its inhabitants, 
A hyena, a huge, unwieldy, dirty, ill-natured- 
looking brute, trotted away down the nullah with 
the coarse bristles of his back erect with rage, 
and stiavling, and growling at being roused up 
-out of his comfortable bed, when he had just tumed 
in for the day. Dozens of jackals scampered out 
of the bushes of the bmks, and into, them again 
in much trepidation of mind. A sulky, shaggy 
old bear; who looked as if he was still half asleep, 
and as if his head was too heavy for his shoulders, 
came ambling along evidently with a djgnity 
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offended, at having been ordered to quit the pre- 
mises. Smiley, who was mounted on a bear-fruit 
tree on the left bank of the nullah, was in an 
excellent position to command a view of most of 
the fugitives—and when he saw old Bruin, he 
could hardly resist the temptation to let fly at 
him. But he noticed Gough, who was on foot 
on the other bank with his pattern-man, Shaik 
Rustum, shake his hand energetically to warn 
him not to do so, so poor Boots dropped his 
rifle, and heaved assigh. Then came a few light 
agile antelopes—bounding and skipping along, as 
though they were merely playing leap-frog over 
the bushes—but they disappeared again like flashes 
of lightning. A few motherly old monkeys with 
their progeny clinging fondly all over them, and 
followed by their very red-faced, savage-looking 
husbands, stalked out, of the lower bushes, and 
with trepidation marked on every line of their 
visages made for the-larger trees, and commenced 
hopping up them. A fierce-looking old dame with 
a family of three, preceded by a patriarch that 
loolted like a ruffian, made for the tree on which - 
Smiley sat, not perceiving that it was already 
occupied. They made ‘tte discovery, however, 
when they had gone too far to retreat, and loave 
him in undisturbed possession; so the husband 
merely sheering off to tho furthest boughdanced, 
and hepped, and growled st poor Bootsy making 
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hideous faces at him—to try and frighten him off. 
But Boots was too intent on the anticipated game, 
and kept as the Yankees say, “‘ his eye skinned,” 
and roaming over tho space in front. 

His vigilance was at length rewarded—for, 
after having traced, moving gradually towards 
him, ashaking of the tops of the long grass in 
front—he saw a yellow head, with short ears and 
massive jaws come forth ; then a muscular neck, a 
long lithe body with the well known black stripes, 
deeply marked against the tawny hide, then the 
tail swinging to and fro, gently and leisurely, and 
Boots’ ardent wish. for the first time was gratified 
~—-for there, before his eyes, stood within easy shot 
of him, the terror of the jungles, the Royal 

‘Indian Tiger. 
There being a tall thick clump of jurr-berry 
trees, some ten yards in front of Gough, the magni- 
ficent animal beyond them was of course totally 
undiscernable by him; but nevertheless, when 
Shaik Rustum had warned him that Smiley Sahib 
was making frantic signa, he at once kopt his rifle 
ready to raise to his shoulder in a twinkling, and 
became all eyes and ears, The sight that Smiley 
saw for a few momentsfrom his perch was one that 
generally makes the heart go pil~a-pat, pit-a-pat, 
when seen as he saw it. It was a noble animal— 
a full-grown male tiger of enormous ‘size, and 
strength, but not of the bright yellow colgr with 
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je@ black stripes, which Master Smiley and his 
nursery-maids had observed on animals of the 
same speciesin Regent’s Park. The entire brute 
appeared much coarser, dirtier, and larger than 
the few he had seen. When it issued from the 
long grass into the open patch of ground, just 
behind the bushes that hid it from Gough, it stopped 
and began in a most careless domestic manner to 
lick its brawny sides, which had no doubt been 
tickled by contact with the shrubs around; then 
it majestically raised its head, and looking back 
towards the line of beaters, whose heads were 
appearing here and there, showed a white, but 
unpleasant, set of fangs, and gave vent to a deep 
sepulchral roar. The nearest beater heard, and 
that one sound was enough for Ramswamy’s 
nerves. With a shriek of terror he darted away 
yelling *Pedda pullee! Pzppa purir! and the 
very air was rent for the next few seconds, with hor- 
rible cries, as each valiant beater fled screaming from 
the spot. Poor Boots shook in his boots, but we 
must do him the eredit to say it was not from fear, 
but from excitement, and his rifle trembled in his 
grasp as he glanced along the barrel, and aimed at 
a black stripe between the enes of the tiger. 
Bang~-bang. The second bang proceeded from 
Smiley’s weapon ; the bullet tore up the sand at 
the tiger’s foot and passed harmlessly onward, 








«”* Telegoo for Tiger, literkllyZa big cat.” 
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whizzing by the ear of a fleeing native.-Not so te 
result of the first bang ; thud—true to its mark, 
Nerton’s leaden messenger entered like a flash of 
lightning behind the left shoulder of the man-eater 
and then with a roar of rage, the beautiful brute 
leaped forward some four feet, right into the bushes 
in front. Gough heard the crash of branches and 
leaves, and held his breath in excitement. Swish! 
the foliage flew right and left in a moment—the 
fierce head appeared again, and the flashing eyes 
caught a sudden glimpse of a tall firm white man, 
with a double-barrelled rifle held steadily at his 
shoulder, 

Two seconds more, and a conical Jump of lead, 
weighing fully two ounces, entered at the open 
‘mouth, tore away part of the lower jaw, and passed 
into the chest of the advancing animal, ploughing 
through flesh and muscle, and shattering teeth and 
bones into splinters. But this ugly wound did not 
at once put a stop to the energy of the life-tena- 
cious brute, ‘it only cut short the terrific roar it had 
begun. Though terribly lamed by the wound behind 
the shoulder, it managed to give an enormous leap 
af about five feet high and twolvo feet long, while 
the out-stretéhed paw of the right fore-leg 
described a segment of a cirele—thus. 
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“Gough stepped nimbly to one side—but two 
claws reached the pocket of his strong shooting 
coat, and tearing it like paper, brought him to the 
ground in an instant--while the fierce brute, mad- 
dened by pain, turned on him foaming. 

* Abbah! abbah-~oh |”? ejaculated Rustum then, 
and drawing his knife, he sprang, in his turn brave- 
ly, on the now gory tawny hide. Well was it fox 
Gough that the brute’s lower jaw was entirely 
disabled ; he felt its hot breath mingled with spirts 
of blood on his cheak ; but its powerful teeth were 
useless, and the grasp, it took of the young man’s 
‘shoulder, would hardly have hurt a child. Finding 
this out, the tiger made what use it could of its 
three as yet undisabled paws. Throwing its whole 
weight upon poor Gongh, it struck and kicked 
with all four, in a despairing, frantic manner, but 
Riustum was now doing a great deal with his knife, ,. 
plunging it eagerly, savagely, desperately into the 
brute's throat-~and just as the struggling animal 
was showing signs of giving in, Nerton dashed up 
and went aé him enthusiastically with his knife. 
Then the great savage cat, whose motto seemed to 
have been “never say die,” gradually ceased his 
struggles ; his tautened mutvles reldxed, and with 
drooping head, and closed eyes he gave up his 
hitherto murderous life. But Nerton and Rustum 
were still thrusting promiscuously at him with 
their knives, 
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“Hullo! hold hard there!’ gasped Gougu ; 
“ you'll be punching holes in me if you don’t look 
out,” 


They pulled the heavy body of the tiger off the 
poor young man, and raised him to his fect just 
‘as all the other sportsmen came erowding to the 
spot, i : 

Gough began feeling himself all over, and when 
he looked at his hands theyo were gory; for the 
life of him he could not tell where it had come from, 
“Dowd, old fellow! is it hurt ye are?’ said 
O’Rourk, never heeding the prostrate Tiger for a 
moment. 

“ Not that I know of, Joney, Ah ! look 
at my rifle?’ The stock was broken at the small 
of the butt, and Gough began to mourn over it. 
Strange! the poor young fellow never thought for 
a moment of the kind Providence, who had merci- 
fully preserved him from a horrible death. 

The other young men were examining the dead 
manreater—then the question was eagerly asked, 
“* Who shot hins ?” 

_“Ipm,” said Smiley. 

“T like your cheek,” said Nerton, “‘my as 
gave him that wound in the shoulder.” 

Smiley was thunder-struck, he thought he had 
done it, 
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© « But it doesn’t matter ;” resumed the tall pale 
face, with great complacency—“ I'll not swear I 
hit the brute ; but I think I did—however, he 
belongs to Gough undoubtedly ; he brought him 
down.” ‘ 

“ Thank you,” said Gough, quietly, “ he brought 
me down.” 

‘¢'You’re very kind, ’msure, Nerton,” said Boots, 
in great wrath, “ giving away what doesn’t belong 
to you so generously. If it hadn’t been for my 
hitting him, he’d heve had Gough’s life.” 

“ Thin why didn’t ye hit him dacently whin ye 
wor about it, ye baby ?’—cried O’Rourk. “Ye 
made the brute mad, that was, all ye “did, 
faith.” ' 

Smiley swelled with indignation. 

“What do you know about it, Sir—I dare say 
you took care to be well out of his way at any rate, 
But I shant be bullied out of my rights I can 
tell you.” 

* Oh there! there! shut up Smiley,” said Gough; 
“¢ you haven’t the slightest right to him; but you 
may take him with pleasure, and send the skin 
home to your mater; with an account of the gallant 


way you killed him.” i) 
** You'll figure in the county papers, no doubt, 
Boots,” said Hillier. 


“ Oh of course,” added Cocky, “and I'll back 
the valjant Saint George to marry a princess.” 
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“Boots, the Tiger slayer, would look well ona 
title page,” chaffed another. 

“ Bragging Boots ! would be more appropriate,” 
roared O’Rourk ; ‘* why be basn’t a scratch, and 
here’s this poor fellow bleeding like a lawyer's 
client.” It was true! while thoy were all chaffing 
Smiley, the blood was flowing from beneath Gough’s 
coat cuff, and forming alittle pool of blood beside 
him. 

He looked down at his hand, and then grasped 
his right arm—*‘‘ Aye, indeed, 4 believe I am hurt,” 
said he. 

It wasn’t long before he was pulled out of his 
coat, and his arm examined. There was a deep 
gaping gash in the fleshy part of his arm above the 

‘elbow, while the blood was flowing in shooting 
streams from the severed veins. It was an ugly 
wound to look at, but, to a Doctor's eyes, would have 
been anice clean one—no ragged edges, &e. Harris 
and Hillier commenced tying his arm higher up 
with a handkerchief, while Old Dauniels went to 
look for cobwebs, of which there were plonty on the 
surrounding bushes, to help to stanch the blecding. 

“This is an odd wound for a Tiger to give, 
Cocky,” rematked Hiftior. 

“ That it is—I_ don’t understand its ‘the brute’s 
claws make an ugly tear, and his’ teeth can "t pos~ 
sibly cut like a carving knife.” 

“ There! there’s n@ usetalking of it,” said the 
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fifferer gently. ‘It'll heal, I dare say in a day or 
two,” 

“‘ By the powers !” ejaculated O’Rourk, who 
had been quietly éxamining Gough’s coat. 

¢ What's that ?” asked Nerton, hastily. 

“On youpurrens ! no tiger on airth could 
have done this-—just see if you have not gone and 
eut him with your knives—~here’s his coat cut as 
clean as if it had been done with a razor.” 

“ I'm sure J--really—well, its too bad’— 
stammered Nertone—‘‘ it must have been Rustum.” 

‘ Ni salub,” said the Sepoy, sharply ; that’s not 
from my knife--mine’s two-edged.” 

“ Ou you purrers!” roared O’Rourk, wrathfully. 
“Y'm very sorry, Gough—really” said Nerton, 
“very, but l—I don’t think I did it—I’m generally 
more careful, In fact I'm sure it wasn’t I that 
did it.” 53 

* Is just one or other of you” said Hillier, 
quietly. 

“Tl bet it was Rustum,” said Cocky, ‘* these 
niggers always make such mulls of every-thing.”’ 

“ Ni sahib,” repeated Rustum, pertinaciously ; 
my knife is two-edged and sharp pointed—it would 
have pierced, not cut. Merton Sahib’s knife is 
single-edged.” And the sharp native looked asif 
he had clenched the argument, 

* Oh it doesn’t matter now,” put in our hero— 
** accidents will happen youf know.” 
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«“ J'm very sorry, old fellow ;”*said Nerton, “ bud 
you must not blame me ; Tdon’t think ’m such 
amuff--bye the bye. You might have done ib 
yourself.” 

“ [don’t blame you,—but I’m not left-handed, 
and the thing’s on my right arm you see,” 

‘Tm UNMITIGATED DUEFERS!”’ yelled the Inishman, 
. Never mind now Joney” said Gough, “it’s all 
over, Jet’s have something to drink—I’m thirsty.” 

“1 vote wa tiff,” sung out Hillier; “ and drink 
Gough’s health in* simhin/” 4 

The proposition was gladly accepted, The cava~ 
dy coolies were shouted at, and brought up. Tha 
hampers were disgorged of theix contents ; plates, 
knives, and forks were quickly laid, and a prepar- 
atory glasgof sherry handed round. Then seats were 
taken, and amidst roars of merriment ,and chaff, 
ghampaign corks were shot away, and beer corks 
carefully drawn ; fowls cut into smithercens, as 
O’Rourk expressed it, and the tempting recesses 
of cold pie explored. 

“ Fill your glasses, gontlemon !” said Cocky, 
gotting on his knees-—‘‘ Hero’s to the health of our 
jolly good Adjutant ; may he always scrape clear 
of mishaps as he did to-lay—~and not meot his end* 
either by paw of tiger, or misguidod knife of friond.” 
¢ Hurrah |’ yelled everybedy.—Sirange, that not 

; ; 
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‘ono of them thought then of an Omniscient—Omni- 
present God—or felt that any gratitude was due to 
Him for the life thus spared. 

« T propose an amendment,” said Smiley, rising, 
but not daring to meet Gough’s eye, who guessed 
what was coming, ‘“ May our friend the Adjutant 
meet with success in his little afaire damour, And 
in due time the lady we all wot of become the fair 
Mrs. Gough.” 

Gough’s eye flashed~and he was Soi to re+ 
mark upon Smiley’s impertinence—when Oocky 

‘aised his knife--and said—~ : 

‘* Hold hard there—silence-~hush—sh—sh-~”” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE JUNGLN VISITOR. 
€6 --USH--sh—-sh !” 
Clattor, clatter ; chat, chat went on tha 
plates, knives, forks, and tongues. 
“ Hush-~ sh !?--repeated Cocky, louder than ever. 
Every body looked up at the disturber of the 
even tenor of their feeding way, who was pointing 
silently in a certain direction with his fork, 
' Heads were turned that way. Nothing could be 
seen, but as they wereall quiet, something was heard. 
Tn clear loud thrilling tones, some unseen per-~ 
son was singing, and the words the listeners heard 
were these. 


a 





ayd slow to wrath, 
“ Sn merey plenteous. 
“Ie will not chide continually, 
‘Nor keep his anger still, 
“With us He dewlt not as we sian’d, 
“ Nor did requite ovr il,” 


* Bravo !” said Cocky, sotto voce. 

*‘ Hincore! entore! give us another stave,” 
added Hillier, ; 

*¢ Who can it be?” asked O’Rourk, with a won 
dering face, and a capon’s drumstick in his hand, 
halted on the way to hisemouth, 
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* Hush—~sh! listen again,” said Gough. 
“For as the heaven, in its height 
“The earth sirmountcth far: 
* So great to those that do Iim fear 
ig tender mercies are: ' 
* As far as east is distant from 
“ The west, so far hath Ile 
“From us removed, in Mis love, 
“ All our iniquity.” 

“ Hang it, it’s a psalm !’” 7 

“Very good psalm, and very well 
sung.” : 

¢ Grammar’s only middling though.” 

‘* Splendid voice.” 

“ Who—can-—it be ?”” 

‘None of our fellows.” 

‘Tn the middle of the jungle’ too.” : 

“ Some demented padre, no doubt,” J 

¢ Hush-+hark-~he’s at itsagain !” 

The sweet thrilling voice now swelled louder, 
ind in more spivit-stirring ‘tones. “It seomed 
as though it were passing along some distance 
beyond the other bank of tho nullah. 

“Such pity as a father hath 

* Unto Ilis children dear ; . 

“Like pity shows the Lord to such 

“ As worship Him in fear. 

“For He remembers we are dust, 

“ And He our frame well knows, 

* Trail man; his days are like the grass, 
# As flow’r in ficlé he srows.” 


¥ 


Remarked our merry 
Sportsmen, the one to the 


“other. - 


~ 
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‘Thai's trae enough old fellow, life’s short,” 
remarked Hillior. 

“T’ll back himi to preach a tip top sermon who- 
ever he is,” said Oocky. 

“JT wish we could all sing that, Joney” ‘said 
Gough to his neighbour O’Rourk. “TI wish in 
my heart we could sing it with so iuch confi- 
dence.” 

“ Well,” replied the other, “perhaps we shell 
some day 3 but never mind, I think the sweet 
songster’s mad who ever he is. Thore, he’s at it 
again. Hush!” 


Tor over it the wind doth pass, 
“ And it away is gone; 
“ And of the place————— 


At this point the voice became lost, as the 
ginger evidently passed along out of hearing 
behind some large granite rocks, 

That was’nt bad at all for the wild jungles ;. 
was it now ?” asked Cocky. ; 

“ First rate,” roplied Hillier. 

* Who tho deuce can it be?” asked old Daniols, 

** Let’s send some one, and find out,” suggested, 
Gough. 

* Here Rustum,” (in ‘Hindnstante), won along 
quick, and see what Sahib that is singing over 
yonder: if he’s a pucka Sahib ask him, with our 
salaam, to come and ‘tako tiffin.” 
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Bustum had been sitting on his hams watching 
the man-eater denuded of his skin, but at Gough’s 
words he sprang up and darted away, followed by 
the Drummer Bagshot, who had been regaling 
sumptuously on the body of a fow], which O’Romk 
had given him, He did not drop his tiffin though, 
notwithstanding the interruption, but was off at a 
run through the trees picking it as he went along. 
Bagshot was inquisitive; very much so, and he 
now felt a longing desire to know who the owner 
of the sweet voicd was; so he did his best to pass 
Rustum, more especially as he heard his patron 
O’Rourk,shout after him, ‘ Bravo Shothag—-go 
it; I'M give ye a Rupee if ye beat Rustum.” 

Away then, the two went; Rustum the lightest 
running swiftly with a gliding motion, and care- 
fully, as though he were picking his way among 
eggs, for his feet were bare, and thorns wep 
numerous and large, Bagshot on the other hand 
sprawled alorig, swinging his lanky arms and legs 
about in a reckless manner. Of course they were 
soon out of sight of the party, as they dashed 
across the nullah and plunged into the jungle 
beyond. Rustum was easily keeping ahead, tread~ 
ing gingerly as before sthted, when he suddenly 
stopped with a gesture of pain; but in the mans 
ner peculiar to natives of India, he balanced him~- 
self on one foot, and raising the other by bending 
his knee, proceeded to péck out the disturbing 
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thorn. With a shout of exultation Bagsnot darted” 
past him, and headed him considerably; but in 
his impetuous career he was suddenly brought to a 
dead stop, by running full tilt against the waist- 
coat of a tall gentleman who unexpectedly stepped 
in his way. The shock threw Bagshot breathless 
on the grass, anid’ knocked off tho strangex’s steeple 
eowned felt hat, Now the sun was glaring down 
from the heavens making every thing beneath it 
very hot; so the stranger after rubbing his waist- 
coat and his elbow, felt that his Read had better be 
covered, and began looking for his hat; but being 
evidently short-sighted, was rather puzzled in his 
search. Hoe was a tall, fine looking, gentlemanly 
man, apparently of about 30 yoars of age. His 
face, on which not the slightest sign of moustache 
or whisker showed itself, was peculiarly pleasant 
and handsome. He had large, dark, expressive 
eyes, which to the acuto observer showed eacly 
feeling as it worked in the mind of their owner; 
but it was the look of desp settled love and beneyo- 
lence shining out in his entire features, and a 
noble fearless and frank air about the whole man, 
that won for him at first sight the good opinion of 
those who met him, TRustum’s first” prolonged 
stare satisfied hin at ‘onde’ as ta the atranger’s 
being a “pucka Sakib; and so he ran to him, 
and picking up his hat, presented it with a defer- 
ential salaam. 
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‘Thanks, thanks my friend,” said the stranger. 
“ Qan you speak English ?” 

“No, Sahib,” replied the sepoy. 

“You seem “to understand me, however,” said 
the tall one, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘ but who may 
you be my man?” Rustum, who merely guessed 
what the question was, answered species ently, that 
he was* “ Pitchpot pultun sepoy.” 

The stranger was much puzzled, and stared at 
Rustum after the manner of short-sighted persons. 

 Pitehpot—wlfat ? well really my man I don’t 
understand you ; malloom ni, you knows but I’ve 
dropped. my spectacles--my glasses; and,am as 
blind as a bat without them.” 

This was.of course, to Rustum, perfectly incom- 
prehensible, so he Jooked around for Bagshot to 
help,him out of his diffieulty by interpreting ; but 
that worthy lay on his back a few yards off, groan- 
ing dismally, oblivious to everything around him. 
' T see’you'don’t undersiand me,” continued the 
stranger. ‘It’s my glasses, you know-~glasses to 
see with,”.and he went through the operation 
of putting on spectacles in pantomime. ‘* Hyes, 
no sted very: bad—can’t see. & ~. Glasses dropped 
somewhere.’ i 

The quick-witted native comprehended now ; 
and after shaking his head sideways to signify that 








. ¥ 
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he did so; commenced searching emong the gras? 
around, 

Meanwhile Bagshot was sitting up, and ceasing 
to groan, had commenced kneading his head all 
over with his hands, and to stare vacantly at the 
tall stranger. While he kneaded away, his fingers 
came in contact with a bit of wire entangled in his 
back hair. He pulled at it, and Jo! there appeared 
the spectacles, He gazed at them awkwardly for 
a moment, and then said dreamily, holding them 
ont, “ Here’s them things—the genl’m’s specks, 
Rustum—oh hokey ! my ’ead—it rattles like my 
drum when I’m beating a tattoo on’t.” 

Who's that?” asked tlie tall stranger of Rus- 
tum, after having adjusted his spectacles, and taken 
a long look at the queer-looking Bagshot. 

“ Drumer, Pitchpot puliun,? sxeplied the 
sepoy. The stranger smiled and beamed gratéfully 
on Rustum through his glasses, as though he had 
received the information asked for, taking a men- 
ial picture of him as he did so. 

* Sahib ka ism shereef hya hi ?’* asked Rustum 
with folded arms, 

‘I dont know what you’re saying, my man; I 
don’t indeed. ‘T’nya stanger—quile new to India. 
I malloom ni, what you say.” 

“Sir, he wants to know who yer honour is, 
Sir?’ said the Drummer, in a hoarse voice, 





* «What fs the Ship's respected name ?” 
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* « Ah! you can speak English I find; are you 
hurt ? It was you whom ran up against me, I 
believe. Allow me to give you my hand,” 

* My ’ead’s got a hawful ’ard knock yer honour 
—I beg yer honour’s pardon, for runnin up agin 
yer honour’s body like that; but Mr, Gough sent 
me flying to see who yer honour was, singin 50 
beautiful, beggin yer honour’s pardon. That 
Muss’lman chap and me came along yer honour ; 
and I didn’t see yer Sir, no truly Sir, till I jist 
comme ona dig right agin yer honour’s wiskot, 
beggin yer honour’s pardon.”’ 

“Tut, tut, my fine fellow! that’s three, times 
you've begged my pardon for nothing at all, a 
returned the stranger, in a pleasant tone ;” ‘twas 
entirely a mutual mistake, my lad, but witht’s this 
you’re telling me ? who’s Mr. Gough?” 

“+ He’s thagetint, Sir.” 

“The what??? 

“ Adjutin Sir, rigimental adjutin.” 

“ Oh tho Adjutant, I see—I see ; but surely you 
don’t tell me that youx’s is the Regiment now on 
the march to Sandybad.” ; 

‘'Yis, yer honour; Fitzpatrick’s rigimont-~Oon- 
dapilly rangers. We're lfltin,at Rajooloopettah, 
and the hofficers is all out shootin yer honour. 
Mr. Gough sent his salaam to yer honour to éome 
and take tiffin with the genl’ms, A fine tiffin if is 
too, yer honour; plenty of meat and drink, and 
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lots of everythin,” and here the Drummer ecomod 
suddenly to have recollected the carcase of the 
fowl he had been carrying, and instituted a search 
for it immediately. 

‘¢ What is your name, my friend?” asked the 
stranger, who was intently watching the Drummer 
poking among the dried leaves and grass. 

* The latter immediately stood at attention, made 
a salute, and answered with military precision, and 
all,in-a breath, “ Antony Bagshot, Regimental 
npm’er twenty-two, Grenadier Comp'ny, but Mr. 
O’Rook calls me Shotbag,” and he proceeded to 
continue his search. 

Te stranger laughed heartily both at the Drum- 
mer’s ludicrous manner, and the alleged inveition 
of his name; and, when Bagshot found the fowl, 
and commenced clearing it of dust, eteotra, etcetya, 
he laughed still more heartily. 

“Tis n’t wery often us poor chaps in the drums 
gits big fowls to eat for dinner, boggin your 
honout’s pardon,” bogan Bagshot; apologetieally. 

“Why, what do you generally eat ?”’ asked the 
stranger, 

‘*Why when wegits pay, and has a little money, yer 
honour, we eats mutton @urry andrice, and when we 
hasn’t got no pice, we eats pepper water and rice.” 

“‘ And when did you eat last, Shotbag ?” 

“* Afore we left damp yer honour.” 

“T havo not eaten #single morsel now,since 
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five o’clock the evoning before last; what do you 
think of that?” said the pleasant-looking stranger, 
merrily. ; 

Bagshot opened his eyes and mouth, and stared, 
“Oh laws! why yer honour must be starvin. 
The genl’ms down in the ’ollow there by the nullah, 
will yer honour come now, and sit down with 
them—~ye’ll get lashins to eat ina minute beg- 
gin your honour’s pardon.” 

“ Oh my fitiend,” said the strangor, laying 
his large white harfd on the Drummer’s bony shoul- 
der, while his tone changed into a grave one; 
“none ofns I fear are ever half grateful to our Father 
for His wondrous kindness to such mortals as we 
are, I have been, for three days and nights, wan- 
dering in these jungles, and was often almost in 
despair—for I thought I should never have left 
them alive~-but I have done wrong—TI have 
doubted the tenderness ofmy God. Ihave doubted 
that ‘my help cometh from the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.’ Ias He not said, * Fear not, for 
Lam with thee,’ Yes my friend, He has mercifully 
preserved me ; and I must bend the knoo, and offer 
Him my heartfelt thanksgiving, Will you go back 
to the party, and toll thin that tho Revd, Allan 

. Huntly will be happy to join them in a moment.” 

Bagshot stared a little, as though he did not quite 
understand the stranger’s words. He was a 
Romanist, and had seldoii during his. life heard 
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words like theso in a chance conversation—words 
so startling, so palpably true, and so heart stir— 
ring. They touched this simple honest heart at 
any rate; a great round tear rolled-down his check, 
and as he brushed it away with the back of his 
brown hard hand, he blurted out— 

“J wish to my heart [could trust in the Lord 
God Almighty like that, yer honour. But J aint 
got no good in me at all,” and with a sigh, he 
added, “ All right Sir, Pll tell" Rustum to let the 
genl’ms know yer comin, anf I'll wait myself a 
bit off for you.” 

Thg Clergyman looked silently and sadly after 
the'lad as he walked away. Then he reverently 
knelt down beneath the shade of a tree, and 


‘baring his head, offered up a thank offering of a 


humble contrite heart acceptable to the Almighty. 
Tn that prayer, did he revertto the poor Drummer, 
who had expressed a wish to trust in his God? 
Woe feel confidené he did. 

| The party at tiffin were indulging in various 
surmises as to who was the big tall Sahib, Rustum 
had described to them; and when O’Rourk hdd 
declared he was certain he was a “‘ Padra Sahib,” 
and Cocky had offered@to bet two to ohe, he was a 
missionary—the subject of their conjectures 
appeared, crossing the nullah in company with 
Bagshot. : i 


Gough at once rose and went to meet higa, with 
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his right arm slung in a large red silk handkerchief 
of Danniels. Thore was a look of such deep delight, 
and noble candour in the stranger’s face, and his 
entire air and bearing were so gentlemanly, so 
utterly devoid of affectation, that our hero ad- 
vanced, perfectly assured, and shook his hand with 
every confidence. “ Mr. Gough presume,” began 
the stranger, and on the othor roplying by a slight 
bow hewent on. “ Tam AllanHuntly, lately appoint- 
ed Scotch Chaplain ‘at Sandybad on myway tojoin.” 

“Delighted to gee you indeed, Mr, Huntly,” 
replied the young man. Weare just enjoying 
a little tiffin after our sport—and nof a bad bag 
either,” he added, pointing with pardonable pride 
to the half flayed carcase of the tiger, < 

“© Ah Isee,” returned the Clergyman—“‘ indeed | 
a tiger; but your armis bound, have you been 
injured?” , ’ 

“ Oh yes, very slightly, but come along Sir; 
T'll introduce you ; make yoursqlfat home. I’m 
sure you must have an appetite if you have walked 
as we have from Rajooloopettah.” 

.* WellI am rather hungry,” replied Mr. Huntly, 
shrugging his shoulders; but as they had now 
reached the groupsof sportimen, tlfe introduction 
took place at once, ‘‘ Captain Danniels, Oaptain 
Nerton, Mr. Hillier, Mr. Harris, Mr. O’Rourk, 
Mr. Smiley. Gentlemen, the Reverend Allan 
Huntly, like us, bound for Sandybad.” ’ 
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Many hearty expressions of welcome and good foel 
ing greeted thenew found guest, as he quietly tookhis 
place on the grass between Captain Dannielsand our 
hero, while various dishes were placed near his plate, 
and he was requested on all sides io help himself. 

Mr. Huntly said grace for himself, and com- 
menced his tiffin. ‘ 

. You baye not come out for sport to-day Mr. 
Huntly, I presume,” said Captain Dannicls, “you 
hadwt a gun with you I remarked,” 

Dear me, no Sir, I have hardly ever fired a 
shot in my life. Ican assure you, my wandering 
thus in the jungles was entirely unintentional, 
partivularly as I’ve been in them without food and 
shelter for three nights and days,” 

Zixclamations of surprise and condolence of 
course followed this announcement, and everybody 
wished to know how he had become so unfortunate. 

. Why the fact is,” replied the Olergyman, 
« that ’'ye been robbed on my journey up from 
Bunder. When I arrived in Madras, and found 
J was appointed to Sandybad, I engaged a servant 
to accompany me on my journey, A few days 
ago at a place called Nundigaum, I believe, this 
wretch took evorything*I had, and disappeared, 
leaving me without a Rupee.” 

« Butwere you not dawking up ?”’ asked Gough. 

¢ No ; I found, on arrival at, Bundor, that I could 
not procure a dawk‘for sme reason, or other 3 ands 
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*the consequence was, I made up my mind to rido 
up by stages on a pony. I had heard that a regi- 
ment was on the march some stages in advance, so | 
I made forced marches hoping to overtake you.” 

‘“Wasn’tit lucky we halted to-day !” cried Cocky. 

‘Tt was really most Providential for me,” 
replied Mr. Huntly, and I feel very thankful to the 
Almighty for having ordered it so. I assure you 
gentlemen, my last three nights have been spent in 
no very pleasant frame of mind.” 

“ T should rath@ think not,” remarked Nerton ; 
“why my dear Sir, had that man-gating brute 
yonder happened to have crossed your path, you 
would never have seen the light of anothér day.” 

Ah, you are about right Sir; that was another 
danger I have cause to thank my God for having 
preserved me from.” 

“But how on earth did you mean to reach 
Sandybad without the necessary. funds, Mr. 
Huntly ?” asked another. . 

“Thad hoped to have overtaken your Regiment, 
and thrown myself on your hospitality, gentlemen. 
T'vom the moment I discovered that Ihad been hope~ 
lessly robbed, from my Pony and baggage to my last 
Anna, I took my packetef biscuits and a bottle of 
water, and hastened on a foot-marching for the 
greater partat night. I very naturally lost my way as 
it was pitch dark, and wandered, I suppose by a bye- 
path, into the jungle whave F’ve been aver since.” 
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“You have had a great escape, certainly !”" 


remarked Gough. 

“<A most wonderful one indeed~~one that I shall 
ever be most grateful to God for. I feel inclined to 
say, like David,” continued the Clergyman, with 
a burst of genuine feeling, “‘ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all His benefits towards me.” 

- “Pah !” ejaculated Hillier, who had always 
gained credit for being very outspoken. “There are 
notvery many benefits in being robbed by a rascally 
servant, and then lost for some d&ys in the jungles.” 

“ Sir,” returned Mr. Huntly, quietly but firmly, 
“‘T was alluding to my escape; and I thank God 
for it; but as to your remark, though it appears 
reasonable, you must, I think, admit that God our 
loving Father, permits us to fall into trouble or 
danger very often formuch good, We ave chastened, 
depend’ upon it, that some benefit may acerue 
to us, especially to those of us who are His child- 
ven. The exercise of God’s willis too high for 
us to understand, but éach of us I think should be 
‘pilling’ to say “§ though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him’ ” 

‘* Ah, Mr. Hunily,” replied the young man, 
carelessly, “ Tim not W to theological argument 
at all; I was merely speaking in as rational and 
matter-of-fact a manner as I could, me somekow 
I can’t reconcile the two.” 

‘You are not the otly ane who found that a djficult 
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matter,” rejoined the Clergyman, good humour- 
edly ; “ there was another, and a very faithful man 
too, who, when greatly troubled said, ‘ oh, thou 
preserver of men, why hast thou sei me as a mark 
against thee, so that I am a burden to myself ?” ” 

**T told you he could preach well,” whispered 
Harris to his nearest neighbour. 

Hillier made no rejoinder to Mr. Huntly’s last 
remark, for, though candid and outspoken, he was 
not at all partial to, and tried to avoid, religious 
discussion, for the ‘plain reason that he knew little 
or nothing, and cated far less, about religion, or as 
he termed it theology. 

‘* What brutes those Madras servants : ava, Six,” 
said Q’Rourk, desirous to change the subject— 
‘that rascally boy of your’s deserves to be well 
flogged and then hung.” 

Mr. Huntly opened his eyes wide on the speaker, 
but said quietly. ‘ Poor wretch, poor wretch, 
he certainly did provearascal. I had hoped better 
things of him, but as it turned out, Iam grievously 
disappointed.” é 

* Oh, so you will be Sir with ivery one of thim 
if you expect honesty. I belave myself that their 
hearts are as black as theif skins.” 

“Until, by the grace of God, their hearts are chang- 
ed, I fancy you should add,” said the Clergyman. 
“JT don’t think there’s a nativeever had any of that 
gvace in him ;” the impulsive Irishman blurted out. 
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¢ Ah my dear Sir, dont be too hasty; judge not 
that ye be not judged ; I hope some day to convince 
you with God’s help that there is free grace for all 
who accept of it, no matter what the colour of their 
skins maybe; but you havo not as yetiold me, Mr. 
Gough” he went on, turning with great self-posses- 
sion to our hero, “how you have hurt your arm.” 
* ¢¢ Ts only a little cut, merely the result of a 
general melee, or shindy, as my friend O’Rourk 
would express it, with that tiger over there.” 

“Och then indade that’s a wate way of putting 
it,’ cried the Hibernian; ‘“there’s a saying that 
too mgny cooks spoil the broth, but there were too 
many nearly cooked my friend Gough’s gooso in 
this case.” * 

* Indeed |” 

‘‘ Tl] explain the entire matter to you Sir,” said 
Nerton, “‘since I see that Mr. O’Rourk seems bent 
on making the most out of a mere accident,” and, 
with this preface, he described with great elaborate 
minuteness the death of the tiger ; but somehow 
did not care to mention that he would have been 
much better pleased had his knife reached Gough’s 
heart instead of his arm, 

“Do you know: any one in Sandybad, Mr. 
Huntly ?”” asked our horo, who was engaged in 
.preparing claret cup in ahuge glass bottomed pew- 
ter belonging to the Mess.” 

“No! not one,” replied the other, “ Thawre had 
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two letters of introdnetion given to me before Tleft 
home ; one to a Bengal civilian whom, most pro~ 
bably, I shall never see ; and the other to a Colonel 
Maurice of the Madras Army, who” ——— 

** Colonel Maurice! why he’s our Commandant, 
and is ‘now at Rajooloopettal,” interrupted 
Danniels. 

‘¢'You dont say so, is he roally ? that is very 
nice ; but let us be sure of it. ‘Lhe address on my 
letter is Colonel A. Maurice, Madras Army, They- 
etmyo.” . 

“Qh, its the same Sir—the very same ; we've 
just left Burmah, you know.” 

‘“ Gentlemen, this is very pleasant, * ssid "Mr. 
Huntly, smiling round upon them all, with a merry 
twinkle shining throughhis glasses, ails he rubbed 
his hands together ; “very pleasant, very pleasant 
indeed. Colonel Maurice is an intimate friend of a 
very dear friend of mine, so I’ve no doubt but that 
we shall get on capitally. Bye the bye has he any 
family ? I think my friend mentioned that he was 
married.” . 

“¢ Oh yes!” replied Danniels, ‘ some (I dont 

_know how many) in England, or Ireland I should 
say, and three out here With himself and wife 
two little bays, and a grown up daughter.” 

“‘ Such a charming young lady, Mr. Hunt- 
ly!” cried Boots, brimful of,chaff. ‘* She has 
been pcaptivating half the Regiment off and on for 
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the last year ; but we’re all with the exception 
of one’? ———~ 

“I think you're stretching a point, Smiley,” 
interrupted Gough, suddenly. Miss Maurice has 
sdarcely been out here with her fathor a year.” 

‘¢ That may be,” rejoined the young man, care- 
lessly, “but as I was saying,” he went on, 
she’s so good, that there’s not one of us, with 
one exception only, will go near her.”’ 

s Indeed |” said the Clergyman, “in what way 
is she,so very good ?” 

“ Oh, in a pious religious way, Sir. J came out 
in the game ship with her from home, and I know 
she would never speak about anything but religion. 
She avoided any:of our little recreations like 
poison ; would never join the little dancing parties 
we worldly ones used to get up, and whenever she 
got an opportunity would be sure to commence 
talking of religion. + It’s a thousand pities, Mr. 
Huntly, for she’s a very nice girl; but I am 
sorry she indulges her little hobby to such an 
extent.” 

“T dont call it a hobby at all,” remarked the 
Clergyman, “T think ghe shows her sense. A 
person who is really religious j is, Lam sure, perfect~ 
ly right in expressing his or her convictions on 
the subject to others, and in acting up to those 
honest convictions daithfully ; but it’s a pity,” he 
continued “ that Miss Maurice’s piety should have 
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fhe effect of driving most of you away. Is she 
attractive ?” 

“ Very much so indeed,” returned Boots 
“ she has a neat figure, an agreeable piquant 
face, and oh, such a charming voice for singing ; 
but then ‘she sings nothing but Psalms and 
Hymns-~to judge from what wé heard of your 
powers in that line, Mr. Huntly, you'll suit her 
admirably.” 

“¢ Shouldn’t wonder if the black coat took the 
shine out of all the’scarlets,” cried Hillier, opening 
his ‘cheroot case. 

“ Ah, so it might Sir,” rejoined the new comer, 
in a’pleasant tone, “‘ were there not a certain Mrs, 
Huntly and three little bairns belonging to the 
black coat in question, in a certain romantic 
* toun,’ vulgarly called ‘ Auld Reekie.’? The said 
Mrs. Huntly would, I imagine, object to any such 
proceeding ; but you said there was an exception 
to those kept away by this young lady’s piety, 
Mr. Smiley,” he continued; ‘do you happen ta 
form that exception ?” 

* Not I, Sir,” replied the light-hearted young 
man, “ ’m not very partial to spooning on religi- 
ous damsels. It’s not my ine at all, I prefer nice 
jolly go-ahead girls who are” —— 

“Time servers,” put in Mr. Huntly, “ mere 
time servers ; oh yes, jollity apd mirth are excel- 
ent--glb one a great defi of good; but did it 
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never strike you, Mr. Smiley, that jollity and 
mirth cannot always last ?” 

“ The more reason why we should all be jolly 
while they do last,” replied Boots. 

“<< Rejoice, oh young man, in thy youth ; and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk inthe ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes : but know thou, that for all these things 
God will Ebring thee into judgment,’ said Mr. 
Huntly, who was quite as out-spoken as Hillier. 

“ Didn’t I say he was a gotd preacher?” re- 
marked Cocky, looking round triumphantly, “T'll 
back ae to preach against any Chaplain in the 
service.’ * 
_ ‘Have more respect for the cloth can’t you, 
Harris,” said Danniels, sharply. 

“T wasn't aware that what I said was disrespect- 
ful to any cloth,” replied the young man, “ and 
I’m sure it sould give me much pleasure to 
hear Mr. Huntly preach from tho verse he quoted. 
just now. I’m perfectly serious—I Jike a good 
sermon ; not a long dry rigmarolo, but something 
decisive and telling.” 

“T hope we'll have a sermon from you, Sir, in 
eamp on Sunday next," said Nerton—“ I like a 
good sermon too.” 

*“ And go do J,” added Smiley, in the right 
time and place,” 

“¢ My dear fellow,” Suid the clergyman, turning 
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fowards the last speaker, and uttering ghis words 
distinctly in his rich thrilling tones. “ It’s perfectly 
true there is a time and place for everything ; and 
I entirely agree with the generality of social 
opinion, that at what is intended to be a merry 
jovial meeting a religious discussion is somewhat 
out of place ; and yet for the life of me I cannot 
see why a man should not be a truly honest be- 
liever, and a thoroughly religious man, and not be 
merry and jovial and light-hearted at the same 
time. We areall enjoying God’s gifts here, health, 
and strength, and food, and happy hearts. Why 
should any one of us entirely avoid the great name 
of the Giver, and especially of Christ Jesus in’ our 
conversation ? Can we not enjoy the good-things 
of life, and not feel ashamed to speak of our 
Creator ? We all acknowledge Him, or profess to 
do so; and yet His great name is carefully avoided 
among us. Is this right ? I cannot think so; and 
Iam not ashamed of my opinion.” 

Mr, Huntly’s out-spoken expression of opinion 
was followed by an awkward pause. No one 
attempted to make any refutation or reply; but 
as the clergyman had finished his luncheon, and 
laid down his knife and fék, Hillfer was the first 
to break the silence by politely offering his cheroot- 
case to him, and eulogizing its contents. 

“Tm sure you'll like them, §jr,” he continued— 
“Number 1 Trichies—masle rd order for me by 
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the enterprising cheroot merchant, Mooteswamy 
Moodeliar. Now then Gough out with your 
chuckimuk*® and strike a light.” 

“ That's easier said by you than done by me,” 
replied the Adjutant, looking significantly at his 
bound-up arm. ‘‘ Here Rustum ; Ag!” and he tossed 
the chuckmuk to his pattern man. 

Mr. Huntly chose a weed, with thanks, and 
turned towards Shaik Rustum who was busy click- 
ing away at the flint and steel, and trying to 
ignite the end of a long roll of sotton sown up in 
a strip of red cloth. This was the signal for every: 
one to pull forth their cheroot-cases, and in a few 
moments the light blue smoke, that has done so 
much towards soothing some, and greatly annoy- 
ing others, ascended gracefully from the mouths’ of 
each, of our party, for they all smoked. 

“ Well this is what I call decidedly pleasant,” 
remarked our friend, Harris, placidly, as he lay on 
his back, well shaded from the sun by the leaves ofa 
custard-apple tree. ‘I know nothing so pleasant as 
an after-tiffin siesta, with a good weed between one’s 
lips. India is not so bad after all, when viewed in 
this calm philosophical light, I decidedly enjoy 
it; I think it a delightfuscountry.”’ 

‘* You wont say that after two or three tours in the 
Main Guard at Sandybad, my Oocky,” said Hillier. 





ca teeta 
* Flint and steel. 
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“ Bet you a gold mohur, I will,” replied Harris. 
“‘T’ve made up my mind some time since, to he jolly 
if possible under aggravating circumstances like 
Mark Tapley, and I’m hanged if I wont be. 
There’s all sorts of fun to be had at Sandybad to 
counterbalance the disagreeables, and I mean to 
go in for it. There’s the Buttpillay and Mobrally 
races,—bye the bye I think I'll enter my Pegu 
‘ Meima’ in the pony race; Tl back her to win.” 

“Then there’s generally a ball or two at the 
Public rooms,” ‘added Smiley—‘ and there’s a 
Corps Dramatique with a splendid Theatre—J mean 
to shine on the boards when I get to Sandybad. 
And wontitbe jolly if there’s a lady actress or two!” 

“Which do you patronise, Boots, high or low 
comedy or tragedy ?” asked O’Rourk. 

‘The first walking gent in either is my line,” 
replied the other, “ Catesby in Richard the Third, 
with his ‘ early village cock,’ and ‘be more your- 
self, my lord’—or one of the young fellows that 
makes love to widow Green. The latter is pleasant- 
er, if widow Green is a charming go-ahead lady.” 

“Chere’s a good Library in Sandybad too, I’ve 
heard,” remarked Gough— no end of Burope 
papers, periodicals and nw books,” 

“ Ah, I’m glad to hear that!” said Mr. Huntly. 
*T sevel in a good book.” ~y 

“ Oh India’s not such a bad pouny atall,” cried 
Cocky, from beneath his t#eo.” “ I say Hillier ; can’t 
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you let usall have a verse or twa on Dillon’s 
parody on ‘ Red, White, and Blue 7” 
“ Wire away, Longlegs ; it’s first rate. Mr. 
Huntly will be charmed with it.” 
Hillier, thus urged, made no objections ; so clear- 
ing his throat, and moistening it with brandy and 


soda water he commenced— ; 

+ Qh India! thou land of the griffin! 
Thou home of the black and the brown! 
Thou glorious country for tiffin ! 
Thou land of the shaven crown! 
Where sepoys and surdars assemhe, 
With their Generals and colours in view ; 
Oh well may the enemy tremble 
When opposed by our brave 62 |* 
Should war spread its dread desolation, 
O’er any wild part of the land, 
This southern part of the nation 
Will surely be a trusty band. 
How faithful they’ve proved from the first ! 
Our brave Musselman and our Hindoo ; 
‘When around them war’s terrors have burst, 
They were heroes, our brave 52! 

"Phen toddy ! fresh toddy bring hither, 

“A's it's taken cool from the palm tree 
Mayrthe Company's laurels ne’er wither, 
For fabooshee wo tyar we'll, be. 

May Madras from 1ts Gov'nor ne'er sever, 
But still to our rulers pypve true, 
Here’s the H. H, I. ©. 8. for ever ! 
Three cheers for owt brave 52 !” 
** Chorus, gentlemen !’*shouted Cocky. 


» “Dhree cheers + our brave 52!” 
* In allusion to the M,N. I + * Delighted and remgly.” 
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“That's a capital parody s first rate!’ remarked 
Mr. Huntly, “ Who did you say composed it?” 

“Oh Dillon of ours, Sir—he’s our Regimental 
poet laureate. He rattles off doggerel, like what 
you have heard, ata great rate. I caught him 
seated at his tent door the other day, writing a 
sonnet to one of the old Bullocks that draws his 
bandy and I made him give mea copy, whiclt I 
have in my pocket; would you like to hear it. 
It’s quaint.” , 

“* Thanks ; c&rtainly, let us have it, by all 
means,” 

Harris pulled out his pocket book, i gead the 
following with much gusto :— 


“Yés, Ryle ;* thou art a most contented beast, 
If not contented-—stoical at least, 

Phlegmatical thou art, and cold of blood ; 
Caring for no one ; nothing—but thy cud. 


That thou art lazy, there is no denying, 

For on thy ragee straw thou wouldst be lying 
All morning, noon, and night, in heat or rain 
Something in thy stomach—nothing in thy brain. 


Lie still old Byle, and chew thy cud in peace, 
Too soon shall this thy Tuminating cease! 

Thy master, in a cumblyt of his own dark hue, 
Will rouse thee presently with a male bamboo ! 


eee ene delete immo meena nla ree aR Diiecoel 
#A Bullock. # A uoarse woollen blanket. 
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One night I saw thee in the mud and wet, 
Dragging my little all to Juggiapett, 

I saw Ramswamy twist thy tortured tail ; 

T heard him thrash thee as though with a flail. 


But yet he loves thee in a manner rude; 

For thou dost bring him what he gets of food. 
Doth he not groom thee with a wisp of grass, 
And tip thy graceful horns with bits off brass ? 


Those flies annoy thee! ah, I see they do; 
They seek the raw parts of thy carcase too. 
What with each rav’nous insectgsting and bite, 
Thy tired tail keeps moving day and night. 


Then masticate thy ragee—chew thy end! 
‘Again to-morrow thou must toil through mud, 
But haul my bandy onward in good style, 
And I will dub thee a most pucka Byle.” 


Loud was the burst of laughter, which greeted 
each verse, as Cocky read the above effusion from 
the pen of Dillon ; for its sevio-comic nature; its 
tough subject, and the very truthfulness of its 
sentiments were all conducive to provake mirth. 

“ Don't you think it’s time we should be moving 
camp-wards, my lads 2” asked" old Daniels, lpok- 
ing at his watch. ‘It’s nearly 3 o’clock,” 

“* And we: have a lon march of it before us; 
yes, I vote we sound the recall, and start.” 

At this juncture, little Timmah, ever on the 
alert, rose from his quatting posture ab somo dis- 
tanee away, and i ea to Harris with Fy soft 
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gliding motion, pointed silently in the direction of 
the nullah. 

“« By Jove ! black buck,” said Cocky, in an 
excited whisper; ‘ a herd of eight I think !” 

Aye, there they were, standing all huddled 
together on the opposite bank of the nullah, and 
staring fixedly but timourously at the strange 
sight of a party of Hurdpeans seated, or reclining 
m various odd attitudes. They were certainly 
beautiful animals, andas they stood, backed by the 
dense foliage frém which they had issued, they 
would have formed a study worthy of Tecrilasae’ s 
brash. They were perfectly motionless, agd seem- 
ed as though fascinated by the sight ‘they’ were 
beholding, with their large brown gentle eyes 
opened widely. They stood with erect heads, from 
which the branching horns rose like the plume of 
a Roman warrior; thoir ears eocked and bent for- 
ward, and their beautifully dark and glossy coats 
looking as though they had been daily groomed. 

But Harris, however, was not going to waste 
time in making observations ; he told the party in 
alow tone to continue talking just as usual, in 
order to attract the deer’s attention, and then 
gyasping his rifle, was dh his knee in a moment, 
and taking aim at the chest of the foremost buck. 

But the agile animal, seeing the movement, was 
alarmed at once, and with onglittle warning stamp 
of hig neat foot, leaped ito Mover in a ‘twinkling, 
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followed by the whole herd, before the sportsman ' 
had made up his mind to draw trigger. 

Cocky gave vent to certain expressions, unfor- 
tunately too often made use of by men when vexed’ 
--in fact he swore terribly. 

At this, Mr. Huntly’s face grew pale; he rose, 
and began strolling away as calmly as he could. 

“ T beg your pardon fot swearing in your pre- 
sence, Mr. Huntly,” cried Cocky, calling after him, 
“ but it was such a confounded sell, I couldn’t help 
it.” 

*You haven’t offended me, Mr. Harris,” replied 
the Clergyman, in very gentle tones. ‘* So you need 
not beg my pardon. I wont begin to lecture you 
on the fearful habit which I see you allow to govern 
you, my dear fellow; but I wish you would think 
calmly over it, and see, not only how useless it is, 
but how blasphemous to your God.” 

Harris received this-in silence, and with a bad 
attempt at a careless smile; Danniels gavo an ex- 
pressive whistle, and muttered “ You've caught it 
this time, my Jad ;” Hillier yawned, and stretched 
himself with a look of profound contempt at the 
parson ; Smiley smiled at Cocky’s awkward attempt 
to look self-possessed, and“O’Rourk, witha chiickle, 
demanded another peg in a loud tone, 

Mr. Huntly then sat down again, That he was 
an impulsive sort of, man it was plain to all, but 
they did not like him the fess for that. He detested 
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swearing, for he knew how really deleterious it: 
effects were ; and an imprecation so unholy as tha 
uttered by Cocky pained him to the heart, thougl 
it might not be levelled at himself He rememberec 
the unhappy time when he himself had uttered the 
liko, and he looked back to it with sadness anc 
horror, for he recollected how difficult it was tc 
conquer the habit ; and*now that he had conqneted 
1t by God’s help, it was painful—very painful— 
to him to hear those around him blaspheming. 
It mattored littfe how carelessly or in what 
spirit the mere words were uttered. The sir 
was hidden there. The glaring sin—of a 
perishing mortal. ready to use the nume of the 
Great Loving Immoxran with angry contempt, 
and coupling that name with awful expressions— 
was there lurking in the breast, to be called forth 
by the enemy of that Great Immortal as opportu- 
nity offered, as another sting to which the tortured 
conscience might be subjected to hereafter. 

These were the clergyman’s grave thoughts, as 
he took his seat again among the group of careless 
men, and it isnot to be wondered at, that they 
kept him silent for the present. 

Méanwhile the cavéftly coolies, by Danniels? 
orders, and under the exemplary superintendence 
of the Mess Servant, were packing up the larger 
fragments of the tiffin, together with the plates, 
dishes, and glasses into tlecinaskets. The beaters 
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all seated together were amicably passing round to 
each other the orthodox pan suparee* of the Hast 
Indies, or indulging in an occasional long-drawn 
whiff from a not very claborate hookah, manufac- 
tured from the shell of a cocoanut, and a small 
hollow reed. The Shikarries had retired to the 
stream in the nullah to wash their cracked feet, 
and moisten their dry lips and throats—and every- 
thing looked like a preparation for the return 
march. 


* A certain leaf eaten Gin gsmall mixture of tobacco, detel~ 


nut, and lime, or chupam, 
9 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOME TRUTHS, 
LL were soon ready ; and then, headed by their 
Shikarries, who seemed to know their where- 
abouts with the greatest exactness, the party started 
off in little groups of two or three. The skin of the 
poor man-eater, whose carcase was left just where 
he had expired, was borne along by four of the 
beaters, who kept it stretched out as they proceeded. 
Mr. Huntly and Gough were together, and fol- 
lowed behind all the rest, for the Adjutant’ quiet 
manner, frank face, and cordial good humour, had 
won the Clergyman’s favorable opinion, and had- 
irresistably drawn him to seek a closer acquaint- 

ance with their owner. 

They talked on various subjects as they strode 
side by side through the thick jungle ; Gough 
earrying his shot-gun over his left shoulder, and 
closely followed by Rustum bearing his broken 

‘yvifle. O’Rourxk had gone on with Hillier and 
Harris, for he dreaded a walk with the parson, 
fearing he would talk religiin ; and indeed the little 
man was rather unsteady on his homeward walk, 
having imbibed his favorite beverage rather too 
freely, and the knowledge of this added to hia wish, 
not ta. be under the observation of Mr. Huntly, 
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Harris and Hillier had a lengthened discussion 
on the padre: Hillier asserting that such a man 
would do more ham than good, and Harris begging 
to differ with the former. 

“¢7°]] like him very well,” continued Cocky, “ He 
spoke up, and wasn’t ashamed of it either; no 
beating about the bush, but coming straight at the 
point like an honest man, I rather respect him 
now for the blowing up he gave me; wasn’t the 
poor fellow hurt at my swearing ?” 

“ All sham in my opinion,” feplied Longlegs ; 
“his dignity as a parson was hurt, that was all. Jf 
you had done it at Mess wouldn’t he have been down 
your throat? These Pharisaical fellows think no 
end of themselves, Cocky. They'll talk to you like 
saints, and slip you a tract, and ery over you if 
you're sick; but they think themselves insulted if 
afellow raps out a harmless oath,” 

* Come, come; old follow, an oath such as mine 
wasn’t quite the cheese though.” 

“ Bah 1” yveturned the other, ‘‘ where’s the 
harm in it ? You didn’t knock down any one 
with it, that I saw; it slipped out unawares 
perhaps, and there’s the end of it, I shouldn't have 
apologized.” 

“Tl back him to have gone off, and left the 
party if I hadn’t.” 

He might have gone to Jericho for all I care,” 
anawered Hillier, on h& added an oath thergwith- 
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“without hesitation ; ‘but these ranting fellows,” 
he continued, ‘‘ doa precious lot of harm, Cocky ; 
they rile a fellow so confoundedly with their 
unealled-for twaddle, that he takes a disgust to the 
whole business, and washes his hands of religion 
ever after. Iwas once nearly converted, as they 
callit, by a German Missionary, but by a piece of 
good luck, I got away from him, and still retain 
my good sense.” | 

Meanwhile Nerton and Smiley were engaged in 
conversation somé two hundred yards further on. 
Old Danniels had been with them, but he halted,a 
little to examine, and pluck up, a peculiar kind of 
grass; (for he was a bit of a botanist, and never 
went through the jungle without bringing home 
some specimen, ) so the two were left to themselves, 
to Nerton’s great relief. 

+] see you've been taking my advice, Smiley,” 
he began, when he found Danniels out of éar-shot, 
“You gave our friend a little rap, which wasn’t 
very welcome, at the toast that was drank.” 

‘¢Oh you mean Gough,” returned the young 
man. “* Yes, I did hit him rather; but he’s so 
thoroughly good-natured, it seems asin to rile him 
so. He was precious ndirly flinging me out of 
the tent this morning; you’d have laughed to/see- 
the rage the poor spoon was in,” 

*€ What' did you say to him, Boots ?” 

“Qh, to rile him ? Why I Uropped a hint to the 
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effect that she’d throw him overboard if he didn’t 
turn religious; what you told me, you know, or 
something like it.” 

* Poor Gough, he’s not at all a bad fellow,” re- 
marked Nerton; “but he’s so very soft. You'll find 
he'll not bully you much longer, however, if you 
chaff him before the others; did you see how he 
gave in about the tiger r 

“ Aye,” said Smiley ; “do you think that was 
because he was afraid of me?” 

‘Qh I don’t say that, Boots? but I think he'll 
give way in many things, if you use your power 
judiciously. Where is he now ?” 

* Coming on in the rear with our friend the 
parson,” replied Boots. ‘Isn't he a rum card, 
Nerton ?” 

‘¢ He certainly seems a bit of a Pharisee,” said 

‘the other, thoughtfally. ‘I very much enjoyed 
his attack on you, Boots; do you think he is 
sincere, or a humbug.” 

Oh I don’t think he’s a humbug; he’s too out- 
spoken’ for that, I like his face rather, though I 
cant stand his trash. I wonder how Gough gets 
along with him,” ae oy 

* Do you know, Smiley, I’m beginning to think 
our Adjutant’s an uncommonly deep knowing one,” 
said Nerton, with an ‘emphatic shake of his head. 
‘‘ He knows on whigh side his. bread is buttered. 
OF course its ari We business or mine, but 
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Tl be very, much surprised if our friend Charlie 
wont beat them all at Psalm-singing in a week 
or two.” 

“ Ha ha,” laughed Smiley—“ that ts good; I 
never heard him sing anything yet.” 

“Oh that .doesn’t matter; he'll get lessons, 
Boots ; but I’m sure our friend is going in for it. 
I saw his face brighten up when Padre Huntly 
spoke of his letter to the Colonel. ‘Well, I only 
hope he'll be sincere, and not play the hypocrite— 
I fat a hypocrite.” 

Oh Nerton, ‘Nerton, why dit not you, hate 
yourself then worst of all, for you know well what 
you are? 

“ His stopping behind with the Padre now 
looks suspicious ; doesn’t it Boots? they'll be firm 
friends before they’re in Camp. Master Gough will 
have confided in him; promised to be good, and 
asked for his influence. Shouldn’t wonder if we'd 
have a jolly wedding before we get to Sandybad.” 

“He wouldn’t ask me to it then,” said Smiley. 
“Miss Ada thinks I’m q fearfully black sneer and 
he’s not over-pleased at ihe way I bully him.” 

* Oh yes, you'll be asked, Boots ; don’t be afraid. 
‘He may not exactly make you best-man,*but he 
would’ not leave you out the’ numberof the 
guests for a good deal 3 Yo ive got’ a‘Preater hold 
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over him than you think, my lad; keep on chaffing 
him, he’ll be humbled down wonderfully. See if 
he wont. 

The subject of this deep scheming talk of Nerton 
was-meanwhile in close conversation with Mr, 
Huntly on different topics.’ The latter found him | 
well informed on Indian policy, and well able to 
define his own views of it, and so they rattled along 
pleasantly, touching on the revenue of the country, 
its vast resources, its fertility, its wealth on one 
hand, and its poverty on the Sther. Then they 
descanted on its inhabitants, their fanaticism, their 
ignorance, and the baneful effects of caste, and at 
last launched into the subject of European society, 
especially that met with in Military stations. 

' “Weare queer people, out here, we of the H. 
K, I. C. &.,” said Gough ; “‘ we seem to have a 
eontinual and unquenchable thirst for excitement 
You cannot have noticed it, Sir, being only what is 
called a griffin ; but still”— 

“What's that ?” cried the Clergyman ; ‘A griffin!” 

* Yes, it’s a name al] mew-comers go by out here, 
until they’ve been a year in the country; I don’t 
know what it’s taken from, but it’s invariably 
applied. But as I was eftying, you'll find we can’t 
get on without unceasing excitement, .I suppose 
its in the climate,” fia, 

» Well, it may hg, Gough—you'll allow.me to 
drop the Mister.. wil vdu not?” 
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Gough nodded, with a smile. 

* T can easily fancy that the ennui and languor of 
the hot season make one all the more ready to rush 
into gaiety and frivolity, when the thermometer 
begins to geta little lower; and I think if must 
be more common among you military people. You 
_ young men,” continued Mr. Huntly, tapping our 
hero playfully on the shoulder, “seem to me to 
have very little to-do ; and if itis so, of course you 
must find a quiet garrison life remarkably dull.” 

“That’s what ft is, Mr. Huntky, we have not 
half work enough to do, though there’s a wide 
field for any one of us that has energy enough to 
put his shoulder to the wheel. Those on’the Regi- 
mental Staff have necessarily something more to do 
than the others, but it’s not hard by any means in 
a Native Corps. Ramswamy is a much more docile 
animal to work with than the British soldier; he 
doesn’t give much trouble, and our Company Offi- 
cers are often terribly ata loss to know how ta 
spend their time.” 

“I know something of Military life, Gough,” 
remarked the other, “and it has often struck me 
that, while in garrison atleast, an Officer sperids 
half his time in the Mess Room. But billiards, and 
rackets, and racing, and shooting, and boating, and 
such amusements cannot always be got at. , Some- 
thing: new then is required, and if this-is ‘hot 
attainable, a careldssfellow%s tery apt to excite him- 
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self artificially by drinking, and once that habit 
gains a hold—farewell all peace of mind. Bye the 
bye,” he went on, assuming a graver tone, “I 
noticed there was one of your party —now I hope 
you wont be offended—-who appears too indulgent 
to himself in whatis termed ‘liquoring up.’ It’s 
the Irishman, I mean; have I judged aright ?” 

-“JT'm afraid you have, Sir ; it’s poor O’Rourk, 
He certainly does take more than is good for him. 
He’s my best friend in the Regiment, and I’d give 
a great deal to*see him thorovwvhly cured of the 
habit, for it will be a curse to him some day, I feel 
sure,” 

_« How jong is it since he began indulging in it ?”” 

“Oh not very long; he took toit gradually, only 
some months ago.” : 

“Then there is great hope. Oh Gongh, if you 
are really that man’s friend—friend, in the sound 
honest sense of the word—will you not. do your 

very best to draw him out of the danger he’s in?” 
» “J have tried everything with him, except force, 
and , of course that’s out of the question,” replied 
Gough, sadly, ,“ You know, Mr. Huntly, ’'m not 
a xeligious:man ; never was—and never likely,to 
become—one, go;1 can’éSring any but matter-of- 
fact common-sense, arguments to bear, ggainst him. 
You might perhaps.” . . 4, , ' 
« “You speak as if, you.thought. religion and. 
edggmgn-sense were gncempatible.” 
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«Then I don’t mean it; for I’m sure they can 
be reconciled, though I’ve never cared to test it 
myself, I’ve a great respect for a truly straight- 
forward religious person, but I must say I’ve met 
with‘some whose religious hobby so affected their 
minds, that they seemed to be strangers to common- 
sense, There’s no doubt that it’s the right thing to 
be prepared to moet one’s God ; and many are, I’m 
sure, though those around them don’t know it. 
T only wish—-——there, never mind.” 

He chucked sofne leaves off a little bush near 
him; crushed them up in his hand, and then flung 
them away with a pettish jerk, as though,he were 
vexed at something; but he did not "finish , his 
sentence ; he was sorry he had eyer begun it, and 
he kept silent, hoping the other would change the 
subject. 

The other didn’t speak either; he was waiting 
quietly, with a gentle smile, expecting his friend | 
to tell him what it was he wished for. So there 
was a pause for a fow momenis, during whi¢h 
Gough tried to change his gun to his right shoul- 
der, but found that his arm, paining him too much, 
was unequal to the task. Myr. Huntly perceiving 
this, immediately begged That he might be permitted. 
to bear it for him; and after a good deal of demur 
on the part of his companion, succeeded in carrying 
both his point‘and the weapon,,but not until Gough 
had prudently taken the clipdoff aid lowered both 
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cocks. The latter then changed the subject with- 
out any difficulty. 

“Did that thieving boy of yours actually leaye 
you nothing but what you carry with you ?” 

‘ Nothing else, I assure you. He was kind 
enough to let me have the suit I was in the habit of 
wearing on my journey—a rusty black, as you 
may perceive ; but I suppose there are tailors to 
be found in Sandybad.” 

«Oh of course there are, as I know to my cost ; 
they’re natives, of course, and will take you in if 
they possibly can.” 

« T suppose they'll discover ’'ma——what d’ye 
call it—a’ griffin, before very long; but you were 
saying a moment ago, that you wished some- 
thing or other, and did not finish your sentence ; 
may I ask what it is you wish for, my friend ; 
perhaps I can put you in the way of obtaining 
ie 
> Gough looked round at the Clergyman as if to 
divine his thoughts; and, as he met a frank, 
unflinching gaze from those dark expressive eyes, 
he feltthe: knew what was meant ;and that it was 
well meant. 4 

Oh never mind!” fle answered carelessly, ‘ it’s 
no usé my telling you, Sir; I don’t think you 
could help me.” ' 

“ Neither of us.gan tell that, unless I know what 
itis you need,” wall tite pleasant answer. “ I may 


om 
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be able to serve you, and as I’d like to he a friend 
to you, I would certainly try. I think however I 
can guess what it is you require,” 

“* What is it, then ?” 

Le Sronier happiness than the world can 
give you.” 

The young man smiled bitterly, ‘cit flung away 
his cheroot, pettishly. ‘* Aye! God knows I have 
need of it, very much need of it,” said he; * the 
world has not given me much of that, or religion 
either,” he added, Slmost fiercely. ‘I’ve been most 
unhappy all day, though I’ve been trying to drive 
care away, and forget it; but it won’t do.”?, 

“Then you should still go on seeking happingss 
from above,” replied the Clergyman, genily, 
“Oh my friend, if you could only experience the 
peace of mind that is given to one who casts all 
his care on his God, you would not cease going ta 
Him for help. Why don’t you carry your trouble 
to the foot of God’s throne? There is no difficulty 
in it; Christ’s death has made it casy for a poor 
burdened man to approach his God. Do you take 
your care, whatever it may be, to Him to ui 
for you ?” 

“‘T have done so, os €but honestly, I am no, 
better for it,” ae 

‘ And whose fault is that do you think, ) Gough P, 
Do not deceive yourself; it is your own.” y, , 

“Tam sure itis, Mr. Hranfiy; it seems to me 
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I don’t pray aright. I'll tell you the truth,” he 
went on, in a bold open manner. “*T doubt very 
much that my prayers should be heard at alls 
there’s ahundred reasons to one againstit. What 
am I, that God should stoop to hear what I ask ? 
If I were sure 1 was praying to some purpose, 
knew who I was praying to, and was certain Pd be 
héard and answered, it would be another matter. 
But I’m always doubting its utility at all; doubt- 
ing every thing In connection with tt, and then 
where’s the useofit. It’s a motkery! God hasn’t 
heard my prayers yet.” 

“You, cannot make God a liar, my friend, can 
you? it dépends on yourself whether you are heard 
or not. It’s entirely your own fault. He has said, 
‘ Ask and ye shall receive,’ but fe has’ also said, ‘Ye 
ask, and obtain not because ye ask amiss.” Now I 
think before you can ask God, through Jesus 
Christ, for anything so as to obtain, you must be 
acdepted in His sight. Are you so?” 

“Je knows that,” replied the young man, 
‘é how iean I tell whether I am or not?” 

* Tha old,old story,” said Mx. Huntly, thought- 
fully, “I’ve heard that reasoning often; but the 
fact is, my dear’ fellow, you cannot bring yourself 
to believe in the very simplicity of the way you are 
saved,” 

Gough was silent, 


Ss b 
s“Perhaps you do#ndt feel that you need any 
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Saviour,” continued the other ; “but let me ask you 
in all honesty, are you certain of entering Heaven 
through your own merits--through your own 
exewnplary conduct whilst on this earth? You 
cannot hope so. Some deed of sin must surely 
prick and sting your conscience sometimes; and 
can you hope to enjoy life everlasting hereafter 
with any stain of sin upon you—never ! Heaven is 
for the pure; you must needs be sinless, if you 
would enter there.” 

“ Sinless ! what’s that you say ?” cried Gough. 
“Who then cau be saved?” 

‘* All those who have sinned, and come short of 
God’s glory, but to whom Christ’s righteousness 
has been imputed ; all those who are made clean 
by the blood of Christ ; there is no condemnation 
for such ; do you not understand me ?” 

“TJ do Mr. Hunily, but I—I can’t believe it.” 

“ Say rather you will not. God’s wondrous 
love, in giving a substitute for you, passes your 
comprehension.” a! 

« But that doesn’t alter the faot,” said the young 
man. ‘If God has really given a substitute for 
me, I must be’ pardoned man ; there can be no 
condemnation for me.” ™* 

*¢ But you cannot believe this; you will not take 
advantage of it, and so you are still unhappy. 
Would it not be more reagonable, if you were 
simply to accept what God sffs as perfectly true ; 
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know that you are saved, and live the rest of your 
life as a saved man.” : 
‘6 T don’t understand you clearly.” 
¢ Then I will put a somewhat parallel case to you. 
A certain rebel, who had been sentenced ty death 
for treason, was thrust with many others into a 
dungeon from whence he was to be removed only to 
his grave. While lyingin the carelessness of despair, 
in his dark cell, almost reconciled to, and yet 
“wishing to escape from, his ignominious but justly 
merited fate, he heard the voice of a special Herald 
of the king proclaiming that there was free pardon 
for all ; that the Prince of the land had undertaken 
to bear the punishment in their stead, and that such 
was the love of the king towards the misguided 
rebels, that he had accepted the atonement thus 
offered, and was willing to set every prisoner at 
large. He further stated that the Prince had been 
executed ; had borne to the utmost the heavy penalty 
of the law in their stead, and that now they were 
free ; their prison doors were left wide open, and 
they might, if they chose, leave their noisome cells, 
and walk forth into the bright glorious light of 
Heaven, ag free,as the air around them. Their safe- 
guard would be the name%of the Prince ; no one 
could attempt to imprison them again, or even hurt 
or injure them if they pleaded,his death for their 
safety ; and that the king would deal with them as 
sang;remembering thésptcnement made far them, 
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Let me now ask you, my dear fellow, what 
would be your idea of the conduct of the rebel, who, 
instead of rising with joy unspeakable and walking 
into liberty through the open door, spurned the 
good news, or let it pass unheeded, and remained 
still lying grovellingon his dungeon floor, doubting 
the truth of the herald’s proclamation? You 
would say there must have been some great charm 
for him in that loathsome dungeon ; something 
he valued better than life and freedom, that he did 
not at least try t@ walk out of it. Of what use was 
the death of the Prince to him? none at all ; he 
might lie there till he died, but would thag. be free~ 
dom ? And here you are doubting the tery words 
of God Himself. You will not believe that eternal 
life is yours from this very moment, if you will 
only accept of it ; and in that unbelief you prefer 
toremain. You will stay doubting, doubting, 
doubting, instead of gladly saying, ‘ Lord, I take 
what thou hast offered,’ and if you will still go on 
in your unbelief, Death will come, and where will 
your salvation be then? ‘Will Christ’s death have 
been of any use to you? no-—-none—none,” 

“ You are very,hard upon me, Sir,’’ said Gough, 
and then after a pause, he added, ‘(and so you 
believe I shall be lost ?” 

*« Nog if you accept this great offer of salvation,” 
réplied the other. Thank God, Iam no man’s 
judge. I will condemn ‘hofine ; but you will find 
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either your salvation or condemmation, as you 
choose, in the eighteenth verse of the third of John’s 
Gospel-—judge for yourself. One thing, however, I 
should, and will, toll you, and that is, that ‘ there 
isno other name given under Heaven whereby we 
may be saved but that of Christ Jesus.’ ” 
s¢ J would like to be really a Christian,” mut- 
teted Gough—*f and yet—no ; there are too many 
things I should have to give up. The fact is, 
Sir--I may as well be plain with you, I have a 
very good reason for not showing myself one at 
present at least. I mean that appearances would 
be very,much against me. I know what all our 
fedows would think of me, if they saw me going 
about quite seriously, quoting Scripture. and 
repeating Hymns. They’d make me miserable,” 
Oh don’t think they would, Gough; don’t 
judge them harshly.’ Though they may not be 
following the Lord themselves, they really admire 
a straight-forward man who acts up to his convic- 
tions,sand I think that, however they may ridicule 
- you at first,. they’ll soon cease to do so, seeing it 
has no effect on.you.” 
“It'snot ridicule I fear Sir,” answered the young 
man, slightly hurt, “it’s evil repute. You doit’t 
know what I mean ; but there are certain cireum- 
stances under which I stand-at present, that wottld 
‘igake my being religious be pat down to any 
‘thing but conscienti@is*motives. I will negée+ 
10; 
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no never—commit an action that may sully my 
good name in the eyes of others ; and this would 
not only injure my reputation in the eyes of others, 
but injure the cause of true religion itself. I faney 
I could not honestly be a true Christian without 
others finding it out sooner or later; and they’d 
misunderstand my motive, and despise me. God 
knows I feel the faith, you spoke ofjust now, takizig 
hold of my heart ; and I shall ever be grateful for — 
your teaching ; but everything is against me. I 
must put down tl feelmg, and—~and I dare say 
J shall get on just as well without that faith. You 
need not urge me, Sir,” he continued, seging that 
Mr, Huntly was evidently about to rémonstrate 
with him, “I've thought over the matter and not 
even to gain my dearest heart’s desire, would I Jet 
any one suspect that there was any change in 
me. Come, let’s alter the subject ; ib worries me 
greatly, and is entirely thrown away upon me,” 
‘Gough ! you’re a curious mixture, I must say,” 
replied Mr. Huntly, stopping in his wall, and 
looking gravely at his companion with folded arms. 
“You seem so bold, and frank, and fearless, and 
yet you will not act acqording to the dictates of 
you conscience, because you fear what those 
around may remark of you. Tthink, my dear 
fri#nd, that ifinstead of ——— a) 
“Ah Mr. Huntly, for Heaven's sake cease,?? cried 
the young man, in a painful frembling tone. “T 
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cannot bear it, You don’t know what a struggle it 
is tome. Weare very good friends at present, and 
I trust will always remain so ; but you are trying 
my patience; what have I to do with all that you 
told me of, of Christ’s love ? It’s: not for me at 
present, and I can’t bear it. Let us understand 
each other, please. I do not wish to be further 
urged. So there, let the matter rest !” 

After this, Mr. Huntly felt that any further 
recurrence to thé subject at present would be 
mal apropos ; but as he walked silently on, he pon- 
dered earnestly over the young man’s words. He 
was too,much accustomed to meet with rebuffs, 
artd harsh’ words, from those whom he tried to 
counsel, to feel in the slightest degree offended 
with his companion now, and wondered greatly 
what those circumstances could be which now 
hindered Gough from following the evident con- 
victions of his heart. Yow will not be surprised, 
reader, at the latter coming to the decision he had 
stated, for you know exactly how matters stood 
with him ‘as rd8ards Miss Mauri¢e. He feared 
that she, as well as his brother Officers, would 
mis-understand his motiygs, and thereby her love 
for him, (which she had confessed to) might be 
turned to acorn ‘of him. He was acutely sensitive 
of the slightest slur cast on his honor, and as*he 
was-certain, perfectly certain, from all Smiley had 
alieady said to him, hat the honesty of his motive 
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would be called in question, if he ever gave any 
one the slightest reason,to suppose him religious, 
heat once made up his mind to drive all graver 
thoughts away, and give no one the slightest 
opportunity to doubt his sineerity. The more he 
thought of the whole matter, the more perplexed 
he became ; he felt'a yearning —an earnest longing 
he could not account for—to attain the peace of 
mind, conscience whispered him would be his, if 
he became a real servant of his Maker, but he felt 
he could not be so without its effecting a noticeable 
change in his conduct and conversation, and this 
he feared (perhaps justly feared) would lgad to his 
being ‘suspected of hypocrisy, He fel the love of 
‘God towards him, in giving Christ to bear the 
pains of death in his stead, but-—poor soul—he 
longed to drive it out, for he knew he must needs 
be changed. Never before had the grand glorious 
tenets of the true Christian faith been so palpably 
visible, to his mind’s eye—so clearly brought home 
to him in all their striking simplicity, But now 
he earnestly wished he could déubt them, for he 
knew ‘that to be thoroughly honest he must act 
up to them, ‘and so made the determination 
that if it were possible, he would resist these serious 
convictions of his heart to the very utmost, in 
rordtr that his good name—“ the immediate jqwel of 
his'soul”—should not be tarnished. Mr. Huntly, 
on, the « other land: wis fovavely weighing the 
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conclusion Gough had arrived at, in his own mind, 
and being in ignorance of the circumstances alluded, 
to by the latter, was greatly pained at it. Had he 
known the young man’s motive for altogether 
eschewing religion, he might have reasoned with 
him on the folly of permitting his strong love for a 
fellow-mortal to be the idol which, undoubtedly, 
was the cause of his being inimical to God’s love. 
He might have shown him what a snare it was to 
him, to keep him grovelling on the things of clay, 
when so bright a heavenly freedom was within his 
reach, And he would most likely have expressed 
his opinion that Miss Maurice was perfectly right, 
im refasiny to unite herself for life below, ta one 
whom she was tremblingly uncertain of ever 
meeting in bliss hereafter. 

They did not speak for some time, and when 
they did, Gough launched into some topic widely 
different from the thoughts which were occupying 
his mind ; and which, though an interesting one 
in itself, was far from being so at present to the 
two friends. It*served, however, slightly: to occupy 
their attention for the remainder of their walk, 
and when they came ingight of the camp, with 
all its varied accompaniments, Gough resumed the 
carrying of his gun, and the two strode forward 
somewhat relieved, for really the latter.part of their 
journey had been most irksome to both. They 
met the Colonel, with his wife and daughteg, and 
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two little sons, coming towards them as they nearec 
the first line of tents, for those who had precedec 
them had not failed, of course, to apprise Colone 
Maurice of the stranger they had come across ir 
the jungle, and his letter of introduction to him. 

Hospitality in India seems to be conducted in a 
much more confiding spirit than in Britain. A 
letter of introduction almost entitles a stranger to 
be received as a guest for weeks, and even months 
in the former ; while in the latter its only result 
is, perhaps, but a Tew moment’s interested conver- 
sation. Oolonel Maurice fully imbibed the spirit 
of hospitality in its highest sense, and though he 
had never before heard of Mr: Huntly%'or even 
knew as yet to whom he was indebted for thé 
expected note of introduction, it was quite‘ sufii- 
cient for him that a gentleman sought his friend- 
ship and the shadow of his tent ; and he had already 
given the necessary orders for bis reception, and 
was prepared to act the host, for as long as his 
‘expected friend wished, 

Mr Huntly bowed politely to" the ladies, Gough 
following suit, and then turning to the Colonel who 
held out his hand, saluted him warmly. 

- “Welcome to Camp, Mr. Huntly,” began the‘old 
Soldier. “ My lads have been telling me of your 
misfortunes, and I shall be glad if I can be of-use'in 

counteracting them ; my wife willbe charmed to be 
your hostess, until you're fir of us. ‘This is Mr. 
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Huntly,” he added, turning to Mrs, and Miss 
Maurice. 

Both the ladies now spoke some words of cor- 
dial welcome, and in a,very short time all stiffness 
and restraint had disappeared, and they were chat- 
ting ‘together like old friends. 

« We've been playing a game of croquet with 
the other ladies, and some of the Officers, Mr. 
Huntly,” said Mrs. Maurice, in her pleasant tones ; 
" “© but I feel sure you are too fatigued to enjoy 
the pastime very much this @vening. Perhaps 
you would like however to be introduced to the 
players ?” 

Mr. Heatly signified a grateful assent, and they 
all moved off, towards the temporary ,croquet 
ground, on which Mrs. Hearty, Mrs. Mackey, 
their respective husbands, and the poet of the 
Regiment were busy rokeying each other with 
good-lumoured zeal. Meantime Gough, had slip- 
ped, round to the side of the young Jady ; who, on 
perceiving his arm bound up, was of course greatly 
concerned to know the extent of the-injury and its 
cause. | yx} ¢ \ 

“ Oh it’s nothing, Miss Maurice,” “T was,cut 
with a knife by a,mere accident; it’s not painful ; 
nor is it bodily pain I’m suffering from.. ‘You hurt 
.me very much, abe continued, in a low tone to her, 

“yesterday evening.. “You yeut.me to the, heart,” 

, She looked up at Igm*with asad smile—his tone 
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was not a very pleasant one, and it grieved her; 
but she replied quietly, “And you are retaliating 
now; don’t you think you can hurt me also by 
talking of it. Itold Papa and Mamma all about 
it, and they approve of my decision, Is it not 
better not to allude to it again ?” : 

Gough was piqued at once; at present he was 
in no very peaceful frame of mind. Her answer 
did not please him. She did not care for him, he 
thought; she was trying to forget him ; and would 
no doubt very sltortly succeed. Smiley’s words 
in the tent that morning recurred just now to his 
memory, and the flush rose to his -chgek that 
moment with angry vexation. to", 

«Tl give you my opinion. You are very un- 
just ; I have decided also. I wont be bribed, Miss 
Maurice ; none of your most loving, charitable reli- 
gion for me—Good evening, ladies! Good evening, 
Colonel!” he added aloud, and as calmly as he 
could, raising his hat to the former. ‘ T’ll see you 
again often, Mr. Huntly, I suppose,” turning to 
the Clergyman ; “I'll be offto change, and prepare 
for Mess”—-and away he went in a whirl of angry 
resentful feelings. 

“ Will you come jad tee with us, Gough, at 
saver?” the Colonel called after him. 

“Not to-night, thank you, Sir,” replied the 
young man, carelessly, and hardly looking round, 
Tm tired, and will go te’ bell early.” 
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« Humph !” remarked the Colonel. ‘* Gough’s 
put out, Isee,” Aye, poor fellow, he was put out, 
and perplexed ; vexed with everything and every- 
body around. But far more vexed was he with 
himself, for the cruel hasty words he had uttered 
to her for whom he would willingly have served 


seven years, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WINE IN, WIT OUT! 

BOUT half past six that evening, a tea-table 
might have been standing just opposite the 
Colonel’s tent door. At the head, and foot, sat 
Colonel and‘Mrs. Maurice; and at the side, Mr. 
Huntly and Ada Maurice. It wasa very substan- 
tial repast though it was only called “a tea.” 
There was a nice “cold pigeon pie, (Mrs. Maurice 
was famous for her pies), the contents of which 
had been sent over by some of the Offigers, the 
day before, neatly tied together, and Idbelled ala 
English game, There,was a famous piece of cold 
bacon too, one of the “Hurope Articles,” the Mess 
dealt in, and a damsén tart fresh from the oven, 
Of course: there was a baker en route with the 
Regiment; and the nice fresh little loaves he had 
turned ont, were piled on a wooden platter with 
the usual motto, “ Waste not, want not,” carved in 

relief on its edge. 

Mrs. Maurice, who was busy pouring out the toa, 
was a little, good-tempgred, motherly body, with 
one of those pleasant, Binaly faces that, always 
greets youwith a smile, and that you never perdgive 
a frown upon. There was nothing grand inter 
appearance, or distant in her manner ; and so con- 
fiding .was she in her felfowamortals, that it was 
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no difficult matter to “ take her in,” as the saying 
is. Mr. Huntly felt very much at home with her, 
and enjoyed his chat with her, greatly taken by 
her kind manner, and the soft gentle face of Ada, 
wliich he would often find ‘himself looking at 
through his glasses. His, appearance was very 
much improved since he had had a refreshing 
“‘éub,” and was’arrayed in some of Colonel Mau- 
rice’s cool cotton clothing. Almost the first thing , 
the Colonel’s chékra* had asked him on his entering © 
the tent set apart for. his use; was, “ Master want 
Barber, please Sar?” Master, after rubbing his 
cheeks and his chin, came to the conelusion, that 
though a barber wasn’t absolutely necessary, he 
might be desirable asalusury. So he was lathered, 
and taken by the nose, and gently stroked by the 
razor, till his face actually shone. He was greatly 
amused at the Barber’s curiosity ; the dapper little 
pative pumped every part of the history of the ° 
robbery; and his subsequent wanderings in the 
jurigls out of the ‘‘Padre Sahib,” ahd then went 
off, delighted at the prospect of an increase to his 
income, to fell the first person he met, with various 
addenda of lig own, all the Padve’s misfortunes, 
leaving the lattexto make his evening toilet in peace. 
The Colonel was intent upon his Eyrope:paper, 
with his legs stretched ,comfortably over another 
chair in front of him, sometimes putting a few 


* Servant-biy ; literally “& boy.” 
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words into the conversation, or giving them all 
the benefit of some foreign news, while he sipped 
his tea, and eat his cold pie sparingly, as if it were 
an entirely secondary matter with him. 

*« You must not think my husband very rude,” 
said Mrs. Maurice. “Tt’s the way he usually 
spends his time at tea.” 

“Tut!? said the old Colonel, looking up from 
his paper; ‘Mr. Huntly is minding himself, my 
dear, He'll excuse me I know, if you two make 
yourselves agreedble to him- I say, Ada; what 
d’ye think of this news?” he continued, “ ‘ bodigs.are 
now beginning to be worn very low and peaked. ” 

Why papa it doesn’t make much difference +o 
me, at Rajooloopettah at any rate,” Iaughed Ada. , 

“ Ada is a great worker, Mr. Huntly,” said 
her mother; ‘“ she’s very expert with her needle. 
Her papa wont require any slippers and smoking~ 
caps, as long as she is with him.” ' ‘ 

“Ah, something like my wife, suppose,” replied 
Mr. Huntly. “The amount of crotchet work, wool- 
work, stocking-darning, and button-sowing, that 
she does is, perfectly astounding. I don’t know 
how I shall manage to keep house until she comes 
out. I’ve got into a serape without her already.” 

“Oh!” remarked tho Colonel, from behind,his 
paper ; ‘ men who place a good deal of dependence 
on their wives, in house-keeping, can’$, get on 
without them out here.” Jg got into unpleasant 
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serapes myself, when Mrs, Maurice was at home 
with the children ; I was cheated right and left. It 
was marvellous how the price of every article rose.” 

Amidst the conversation which followed, the 
first Bugle-call, to the Officers’ Mess, sounded, and 
the servants were to be seen hurrying to and fro 
with various plates and dishes, for it is generally 
the custom in India when a Regiment is on the 
march, for the Mess crockery to be kept packed, 
each Officer sending some of his own crockery, 
cutlery, and glass, or more usuaily pewter, to adorn 
the Mess-table which, in consequence, presents a 
strikingly heterogeneous appearance. 

» Your Officers dine rather late, don’t they, 
Colonel ?” asked Mr. Huntly. 

“ Well, I certainly think it would be more to 
their comfort to dine earlier on the march. But 
the dining members proferred seven ; so of course 

+L left it'to'them, Ifthey’re not sleeping during 

ithe day, they’re generally out shooting, and the 
lateness of the dinner hour gives them lots of time 
to’ be back and dress for it.” ' 

© Who’s this coming along our way?” asked 
the Clergyman, looking,at a short thick figure in a. 
huge round,-'solar topee, and a thin, cotton suit 
much bespattered with red clay, who was approach- 
ing them, carrying a thin bamboo fishing rod in 

* his hand, i 
‘ Oh that’s Dr AMilton, our M. D., such an 
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enthusiastic fisherman, Mr. Huntly. I wonder if 
he has caught anything,” and the Colonel laid down 
his paper, and sat up to greet the new comer, 

The latter appeared much blown from his hasty 
waddling walk, and as he took off his basin-like hat 
to the ladies, it was plainly seen that the exercise 
had hoated him greatly. How do ladies ?—even- 
ing Con’l. hot isn’t it—eh ?—humph !”’ and, as he 

,took out a voluminous red silk handkerchief to 
wipe his brow with, he looked inquiringly towards 
the Clergyman. 

“The Reverend Mr. Huntly—Doctor Milton,” 
said the Colonél, introducing them. “ My lads came 
across his Reverence, wandering in the jungle ; 
lost for three nights and days—what do you think 
of tlat, Doctor ?” 

‘¢ Bless me!—how do, Sir ?-—-how do ?—lost 
eh? well, aint surprised—-not a bit-—lost myself 
éften—-not pleasant, though--want of food and 
sleep—system deranged——féel it for weeks—-how 
T’ye feel ?—pulse regular, eh ?” 

“ Oh perfectly—perfectly Doctor, thank you,” 

* Don’t believe it—something wrong—face 
rale—nerves out of ordar—gi’me your wrist— 
1em—thought so—want a tonie—drop the tea— 
ake beer !” ae 

“ T don’t think there’s anything wrong, Dodtor ; 

feel quite well at any rate.” ve 

Pop ist 80 imagination? 1“Bad ‘ ‘dountry, 
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thongh—yow’re a new comer—must be cautious. 
Prevention better than cure. Send you a tonic— 
do you a deal of good—fever in system—soon put 
you right —right as a trivet |” 

“¢ What's a trivet, Doctor ?” asked Miss Maurice, 
laughing. 

<¢ Trivet, eh ?—don’t you know ?—sharp girl— 
very sharp, take one up in no time—trivet, eh ?>— 
it’s ~»—-—-—- losing my memory—quite forget—look 

up Dictionary—Johnson’s—find it there.” 

Do you know how he defines*fishing, Doctor ?” 
asked Mrs. Maurice. 

Heard it ma’am—bad definition, very—man of no 
taste—hatbd sport—bookworm-;wore a wig, severe 
evitic—mind his own business, better for him.” 

Mr. Huntly couldn’t help laughing aloud, and 
remarking that it was fortunate Doctor Milton 
had never met Doctor Johnson. 

,** Have you caught anything, Doctor?” asked 
Mrs, Maurice. 

Anything ?—should think so—fine specimens— 
spotted murrell—all for yon—specially for you— 
great delicacy—very voragious—where’s my what 
d’ye call him ?”—and theDoctor wheeled smartly 
round, and began looking aboutfor something or 
somebody. 

“ It’s my pattaman,” . he went on~-* he’s got ’em 
—never mind—send ‘em over—boil ’em you know, 
—and serve with bgitér—tails in mouths—like 
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whiting—be offnow—hungry, precious hungry-~ 
first bugle blown” 

“ Won't you have a cup of tea, or something 
before you go, Doctor ?” asked the elder lady. 

“Tea ? no thanks—don’t suit tme— specially at 
night—acts dn nerves—keeps me ‘ wake—head- 
aclies, too—bye bye. Hvening, Mr.—-~-—forget 
the name--never mind—bye bye,” and the. little 
fellow waddled away to his own tent, seemingly 
well pleased withhimself, and everybody round hum. ' 

“ He’s an odd ¢haracter that,” said the Colonel, 
looking at the Doctor’s retreating figure, disap- 
pearing into the surrounding darkness ; “1 don’t 
suppose a kinder-hearted man exists; the speaks 
roughly, because shortly, but he has very tender 
feehngs. I wonder how he can take such interest 
in hooking a fish, He never eats one, I know?” 

“ Oh Papa, I asked him one day why he was so 
fond of fishing,” oried Ada, merrily—“ and what do 
you think he said? He must have been joking as 
he always is—that he fished from motives of 
vengeance,” 

“ Vengeance?” * 

‘Yes, isn’t it odd ?—Oh I laughed so atchim! 
because an uncle of his was killed by fishing. He 
was playing—-I think he called it-~a huge salmgn ; 
and fell into deep water, and was drownegl.:,,and 
now ,Dostor Malton, out of revenge, must ngeds be 
a monfal enemy to,the whOlegfinny iribe./4, 
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* Just like the Doctor, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Maurice ; “ he’s always inventing funny 
stories.” 

“¢ He was chaffing you, Ada,” added hor father, 
picking up his paper again, “He's no fool, I can 
tell you.” ‘ 

“ Perhaps he does ‘it to study piscal anatomy,” 
put in Mr. Huntly, with a smile. 

‘Ah ! that may be,” said Mrs. Maurice ; “ for 
I know.that he’s always staring through a micros- 
edpe when he has leisure; and how that I think of 
it, when he sends me fish, I find they’ve been cut in 
different parts ; I could not make out what jt was 
for at thé time, but I now think you must be right, 
Mr. Huntly.” 

Oh, and he has got such a queer dog too,” said ' 
Ada, "laughing ; “you never saw such a cpr, 
Mr.Huntly. He calls it the Doctor, because, as 
he says, it prescribes for itself by eating grass 
whenever it’s ill, It has only one eye, and one 
ear ; is lame on three legs, and has a kink, as the 
Doetor calls it, in its tail.” 

‘What's a kink ?” asked Mr. Huntly, with a 
laugh. , 

“Tsakind of knot; the brute’s tail ig out of 
joint, that’s all,” replied’’the Qolonel, from the 
depths of his papér: : 

» “Tmust make the acquaintance of this canine 
physician,” rejoined Mr. Huntly, “It strikesume 
1 
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his master is a benevolent person ; his face looks 
kind, The interest he took in my present state of 
health amused me greatly, I must say.” 

‘€ Oh he’s always asking people if there’s any- 
thing the matter with them,” said Mrs, Maurice ; 
‘he’s fond of his profession, 4 think.” = 

The Colonel endorsed his wife’s opinion, and 
added that he was clever in it too 

*¢ There’s the second bugle, for Mess, sounding !” 
eried Ada, “ and oh! ! look how gay the Mess-tent 
looks inside with ‘all the bright lights and red 
jackets—they’ve sat down already.” 

“Hungry dogs!” murmured the Oolonel’ 

Mr. Huntly turned round to look at the Mess- 
tent. Astheevening was warm, the kanauts, orcan- 

“yas sides, had been removed, and the Officers, now 
seated all round the table, were plainly visible in 
the clear yellow glare of the hanging oil-lamps. 
The servants were flitting abont with great zeal, 
making the usual three turns round the table where 
only one was necessary, or standing dust busta, or 
with folded arms, at the backs of their respective 
Masters. ‘Two were vehemently disputing for the 
“possession of a plate, andemne, who could be easily 
recognized as “ Big Turban,” was energetically 
uncorking beer bottles at aside table, while through 
the clear night air, the buzz and hum of conversa- 
tion among the Officers ; the clatter of their knives 
and plates, the jabbering of tle cooks and tanny- 
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caichies* ; the popping of soda water corks; the 
barking of pariah dogs, and the distant howling of 
the jackal could be distincilyheard. It was a very 
pleasing sight, however disagreeable the sounds 
might have been, and Mr. Iuntly said as much, 
adding, however, that he wondered whether they 
had said grace. ' 

* “Grace! not they I’m afraid,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘Individually, some may perhaps have 
done so, but a common grace, before or after meals, 
ata Mess-table is very seldom ‘heard, unless there 
happens to be a clergyman present, when it’s the 
habit toask him to offer one. In myopinion there’s 
something morally wrong in neglecting it.” 

‘Well, Lagree with you, Sir; it shows they 
haven’t a sense of gratitude towards their God for 
the blessing of food, At any rate, if they have, 
they give no oné, even the heathen around them, 
to understand so. "I don’t so much blame them ag 
the higher authorities, who should, by precept and 
example, urge those under them to be at least 
consistent as professing Christians.” 

* Poor young men !” said Mrs. Maurice ; “ they 
seem to care for nothing ut enjoyment as long as 
this life lasts. They forget there’s something 
beyond the grave, which makes all earthly happi- 
ness unreal; but it’s all over the world, and I gup- 
pose will remain so till the end of time.” 


*Scullions-Stiterally water-wonten, 4 
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“ T had an interesting talk with your Adjutant, 
on the way to Camp,” said Mr. Huntly—* he 
hasn’t, I find, as yet tasted the Waters of Life.” 

“T grieve to say, Six,” rejoined the Colonel, 
gravely, “ that though as a rule, my lads‘are steady 
and well behaved, I ‘don’t think there’s one of 
them with the slightest religious feeling, In some 
é¢ases they respect it in others, but they'll have 
none of it themselves. I conduct the services on 
Sunday, and as I make it a parade, it’s imperative 
on all to attend.” 

“ Ah well, candidly, I think that’s a matpiaikey"™ 
repligdithe Clergyman ; “ coercion wonit'do; it’s 
notadvisable; Precept and example work far more 
good. Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind, Mind I would not do away with 
Church parade altogether, but I would not insist 
upon the attendance of a man who- stated that, 
though a Protestant, hé took no pleasure in it, or 
that it was a mockery to him.” 

Atthis momont a clear burst of langhter rang out 
into the dark stilly air from the Mess-tent, and the 
voicé of Smiley could be heard, on tts cessation, 
loud in chaff hurled at Some one, who answered 
him again in an angry excited manner. .- 

’ “Holo!” remarked the Qolonel, “ Smiley’s 
fdnny. to-night it seems ; he’s making merty: at 
soriebody’s expense.” Miss Maurice '‘tumnéd, away 
her head gn trepidation, ang her heart beat vio- 
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lently, for she had recognized the voice of Gough 
in the angry tones that answered Smiley; and 
had a presentiment of coming evil, Her poor 
lover had been in no amiable state of mind when 
he had parted from her that evening, and she feared 
greatly that he would be only toe successful in his 
attempts to drown all conviction, and drive away 
all care. Though she knew he was kind and good 
vnatured, on the whole ; she was also perfectly well 
aware thiat he had a temper of his own, and she 
feared thatif he gave way to it, “it might lead him 

into danger, and be one of the greatest enemies 

to hig evar attaining the peace of an inner life, Ob, 

how she loved him—this little woman. She had 

leved him, for some months past, unknown. to any 
one; but she cduld not help feeling he was in 
danger, and her tender concern for him had. only 

gone t6 add to her love. She blamed herself now for 
having betrayed herself into a confession of her 
love to him, but she had only told him the truth, 
and that truth had slipped out, before she knew it, 
Had she been living with a hope only in this world, 
she would never have dreamt of refusing to be his 
wife; but the questiony$ how can two walk 
together unless they be agreed ? was constantly 
in her mind, and she felt that, until the young man 
was of the same mind as herself and believed as 
ste did, she would do wrong to marry him, But 
oh, how she hoped hetwould be changed ; fonthen! 
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she would willingly be his own for time and efer- 
nity. She was very unhappy now as she sat 
thinking of him, looking towards the Mess-tent, 
her chin leaning on her hand, and her brow pale 
and sad. One, she tenderly Joved, had wounded 
her sensitive heant very greatly by his last harsh 
words to her, coupled with the assertion that he 
would have none of her religion. She felt for hith, 
in his presentunsettled state of mind, and a forebod- 
ing that something dire would arise out of it, took 
hold of her, and made her tremble. 

“Mr. Smiley’s a very thoughtless young man,” 
remarked Mrs. Maurice, after a pause, ¢“he will 
got into trouble some day I fear, unless he is mére 
cautious.” Pai 

‘¢ He’s a careless fellow,” ailded the Colonel, 
“yather be at any kind of fun, than attending to his 
work’; I’ve spoken to him seriously several times 
aboutit, buthe thinks Pve taken a dislike to him, 
and takes no notice whatever of my advice.” 

“7 should think Mr. Gough was a smart Soldier, 
Sir,” said Mr. Huntly. 

‘You are right ; he makes an excellent Adju- 
‘tant; works hard andyzealously ; is a general 
favorite with his brother Officers, and liked by the 
men. He behaved very pluckily in a little affair 
in Burmah when poor Tudor was‘killed, and won 
everybody’s confidence. He was put out rather, 
this gvehing, I saw —it’s notfisual with him.” 
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“T’m afraid that was partly my fault, Colonel.” 
I spoke to him as earnestly as I could, and was led 
to hope that God would bless my words to his 
soul’s peace; buthe said at last that he could not 
bear religion just now, under some existing 
circumstances, and begged me tg cease’urging him 
—I think his mind was somewhat disturbed.” 
‘The Colonel gave an expressive look towards 
his wife and daughter, and was struck with the 
wiusual palenessof Ada’sface. Guessing the cause, 
however, he thought it wiser tomake no remark. 
A moment afterwards, Smiley’s voice was again 
heard loud in chaff, and as before was succeeded 
by Gough’s angry sone; in which the words 
“¢ hypocrite for no one’’ were plainly audible, 
“Mr, Hillier is a very fine-looking man, is he 
not?” asked the Clergyman, wishing to divert the 
thoughts of the others from what was going on in 
the Mess-tent. ‘ I should like him very much, 
did he not show himself to hold such a decided 
aversion to theology, as he calls religious feeling,” 
“ Ho is one of those who think the very name 
of religion ought to be mentioned only in whispers, 
in some quiet corner ; neger given out openly to 
the world,” answered the Oolonel, “ and yet, when 
poor Tudor was killed, Hillier was most bitterly 
affected on following him to the gravé, and told 
me he wished he was as prepared for death, as the 
poor lad we were buyyitg had been. But he’s not 
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the only one ve seen, Mr. Huntly, who when the 
awful example of a comrade’s sudden death came 
upon them, lost their assumed indifference altoge- 
ther’, and became for a time thoughtful of a future 
state.” ros , 

« | pity himévery much indeed”—said Mrs. 
Maurice, “‘ for I at least, know that at one time he 
was led to fear greatly for himself. He was vety 
ill of sun-stroke; indeed Dr. Milton had hardly any 
hopes of his recovery. "When I went to see him 
one day he told me he was very unhappy; and said, 
‘ Oh Mrs. Maurice, do you think I shall be econ- 
demned ? I fear eternakdeath ; tell me something 
of it? Ltried, I remember, to show him the Lore’s 
mercy, and read and prayed with him, and then he 
promised that if he lived he would try and serve 
God faithfully. Is it not dreadful to see and hear 
him now ?” 

* If he only knew how equal a right to salvation 
he has, as any of us; and accepted of it, how happy 
he would be,” returned Mr. Huntly. “ But I have 
no doubt he thinks to stave it off till the last 
moment. It is very sad.” 

Here an Orderly steppe up, and saluting, said that 
the Colonel’s patternman had sent him to ask, if the 
Commanding Sahib’s things had not better be pack- 
3d at once, as they were to march early next morning. 

$¢ All sight, Havildar !” replied the Qolenel, in 
Hindostariee ; * tell him fo eommencesloading the 
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bandies- I think we had better leave the table to 
the seryants now, my dear,” turning to his wife, 
“ They'd better get the packing over whilst they’re 
wide awake, Perhaps Mr. Huntly would like to 
come in dnd read a Chapter before we smoke our 
cheroots.” * 

Mr. Huntly of course most willingly complied, 
and when prayers were over, and the ladies, who 
_had some packing to do, were bid good night to, 

he strolled owt with the Colonel enjoying his plea- 
sunt conversation, and a good smoke, 

As they walked up and down in the dark, but 
starry njght, in front of the line of tents, they were 
startled by the unusual sound of angry voices 
proceeding from the Mess-tent, and uttered in 
tones which could leave no doubt but that there 
had been some serious quarrel. “Put me under 
arrest, will you } no, you dare not!” Smiley was 
heard to say in furious wrath, ‘‘ You're not such 
a fool—though you may be a hypocrite,” 

A crash of glass followed this outburst ; and 
then Gough's voice broke out in fiery retaliation. 

*¢ This is disgraceful—shameful !” said the Colo- 
nel, turning to his frieng ‘‘ I wonder what the . 
senior Officers are about that they don’t interfere, 
If you'll excuse;me for one moment, Bir, T'll go 
over arid put a stop to this fracas at once.” 

Mr. Hunily quietly acquiesced, and the Colonel 
flinging away his ghéroot, Strode off in deep 
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displeasure towards the Mess-tent, looking every 
inch a Commandant. 

As he entered at one side, Gough, his Adjutant, 
was going out at the other, butas he went, he faced 
about, and showed a countenance flushed scarlet 
with rage, and the Colonel, as he stood taken aback 
by the sceno, saw him shake his fist threateningly 
at Smiley and heard him say passionately, ,“* By 
Heaven, Smiley! I'l have full satisfaction for ,all 
these insults; and if you're not kicked ont of the 
eorps you disgrafe, I'll take care you give me 
personal satisfaction, should it cost.either of us 
his life, you 
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CIIAPTER X. 
TUE COLONELS DISPLEASURE. 
ae were only five Officers seated at the 
table when Gough left, and these were— 
Dillon, Hillier, Harris, O’Rourk, and Smiley. 
They did not see thé Colonel at first, he had entered 
so unexpectedly ; and were beginning their remon- 
strances with poor Boots in no Very gentle terms, 
when they were startled by the voice of the C. 0. 

“ What is the meaning of all this,*%¢entlemen ?” 
he commenced haughtily. 

They all rose, and saluted immediately. 

‘¢T wish to know how, and with whom, this dis- 
graceful disturbance arose,” continued the Colonel, 
advancing a pace, and folding his arms, 

Smiley turned perfectly white in trepidation ; he 
had never seen the Colonel look so annoyed before, 
and he felt sure that grave consequences would 
ensue. The others all looked towards him, 
expecting that he would explain the matter for 
himself, but his lip onl quivered, and he sunk 
down into his chair trembling, 

“Am Ito get no answer ?” asked the Colonel, 
his brow growing darker. o 3h 

“ The whole thing has arisen from Mr. Smiley's 
foolishly chaffing, awd “insulting Mr. Gough, Sir,” 
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replied Dillon, promptly, “ they were at hard 
words before we could stop them.” 

* And pray why did any of you permit it to 
begin? it is a disgrace tothe Corps ; why did none 
of you place the offenders in arrest? where are 
the Senior Officers ?” 

‘ They left the table long ago, Sir.” 

“‘ Have they heard any of this ?” 

‘No, Colonel. There was nothing spoken in 
anger in their presence,” replied Hillier, “Both 
Mr. Smiley and G8ugh were so heated and enraged 
afterwards, that neither would listen to reason. 
The Adjutantordered Mr. Smiley under arrest, but 
he refused to go, and became more excitéd.” ~ 

J shall enquire strictly into all this to-morrow 
morning,” said the Colonel, with a savere frown, 
“ meanwhile you, Mx. Smiley, will consider yout- 
self under arrest, for conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman ; go to 
your tent immediately |?” 

Smiley began to sob piteously, thoroughly cowed, 
if not sobered. ‘* Please Colonel—overlook—first 
offence--never, never—oceur again.” 

‘Will you go, Sir demanded the ©. O., 
impatiently. “Oh the disgrace, Sir!—the disgrace: 
jthink of the disgrace,” cried Smiley, in a fresh 
outburst of grief, and passing his hands éverhis 
hot-flushed brow--“T’ll go at once, Sir—applogize 
to Gough+—he’ll'shake hands Iknow!—Qh @slonel.” 
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* Leave the table at once, Sir; and go to your 

tent !?? thundered the Colonel—“ or Til send for a 
file of men to take you,” 
: Smiley rose quietly, shivering and trembling 
all over. He had dvank far more than was at all 
good for him, as his unsteady gait, and blood-shot 
eyes fully testified ; but as he reached the tent side 
he turned round to make one last appeal. 

Please don’t put me under arrest, Colonel !” 

‘he implored—‘ ’pon my honor, I'll never 
disgrace imyself so—overlook “please”—but the 
Colonel only motioned him away with impatience ; 
and he.went—staggéring and confused among the 
tent yopef and pegs—from under the bright glare 
of the lamps, into the silent darkness withont. 

“Gentlemen !” said the Colonel, advancing to 
the table. ‘Iam painfully grieved and disgusted 
at this shameful state of things, Mr, Smiley is 
but a boy and ought not to have been permitted 
to remain ata table wheré he knew not how to 
behave, You will all have to attend at Orderly 
hout to-morrow morning to oxplain either your 
inability or your disinclination to puta step to 
this fracas from the firs I shall not be partial 
to any one; both Mr, Gough and Mr. Smiley are 
to be considered as under arrest, and I will appoint 
2 Court of Inquiry,.to investigate this matter 
to-morrow, It’s a disgrace to the Regiment, and 
ah.insult to the Ocgnpany'we have the honor to 
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serve. You will please to take over the duties of 
Adjutant, Mr. Dillon, while Mr. Gough is under 
arrest, and order the attendance of the whole of 
the Officers in my Office-tent at 10 o’clock. Good 
night,” and the Colonel ‘strode away from the 
tent; erect asa pike, and with a stern look of 
displeasure on his soldierly features. 

He found Mr. Huntly on the spot where he Had 
left, him ; and still smoking calmly. 

“Come along, my dear Sir,” said the soldier, 
taking the Clergyman’s arm. Tl show you 
where your tentis. I’m greatly put out by this 
night’s affair.” 

Mr. Huntly made no reply, and théy walleed 
silently on till they reached the door of his tent. 

‘* Good night!” said the Colonel. 

“ Good night, Sir!” replied Mr. Huntly, and so 
they parted. 


We wont burden you, reader, with a” long 
deseription of how this fracas was begun. Suffice 
it that Nerton, who had been seated next Smiley, 
had, entirely unsuspedjed by the others, been 
quietly urging the young man to say bitterly insult- 
ing things to Gough under the cover of what is 
generally called chaff, plying him at the same time 
in an’ apparent spirit of generosity with..various 
exciting beverages. Goukh as we have already 
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seen, was in no very calm or long-suffering static 
of mind. He was in no very pleasant temper all 
the evening, and these insults, in the shape of chaff, 
teased and provoked him greatly, and caused him 
to retaliate rather sharply from time to time. 
The older Officers had heard merely the chaff. 
It was far too common at a Mess-table to excite 
any surprise among those who frequently sat round 
it. It stung the person at whom it was levelled 
“rather severely,. but appeared perfectly inoffensive 
in ‘the ears of those around; ‘and it was not 
till the Captains, with the exception of Nerton, had 
retired, ethat Smiley’ s insinuations began to be 
inselent to a degrée; however when the former 
Officer perceived that a quarrel was almost inevit- 
able, he also rose and retired. y 
Ere this however, on the strength of his having 
been the first to wound the tiger, the capture of 
whick had crowned their day’s sport, Nerton, had 
generously treated all his brother Officers to 
Champagne’ cup. He had mixed the decoction 
himeelf at a side table; and had gone round with 
the servant who held the tray of tumblers, and 
filled a bumper for every (ho with his own hand. 
No one however had noticed that he had quietly, 
and with a steady’ harid, poured something'out of a 
little phial into a tumbler destined for Gough, and 
which the latter, without hesitation, had drank the 
contents of, to the dregs.” 
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The Boots of the: Regiment, now unrestrained by 
any : fear of those whose interference he cared. for, 
and greatly excited, by. the various liquors he had 
imbibed, became. still more ‘insolent i in his. cutting 
speeches to-the. ‘Adjutant ; he galled him by throw. 
ing out hints that‘a certain lady would certainly 

“hever accept him unless he became a‘ “ New-light, a 
as he expressed it, and insinuated: that. Gough Was 
trying hard'to become pious, in order ‘to, wink her, es 
“This would have been trying to, the temper * i 
any case, but at present it made our hero lose ai 
control over” his own, and his passionate answers 
‘ only. provoked. a fresh. sally from thie Ensiga, 
















‘seized atumbler and flung: itat his tormen tor’ 

The missile missed its mark ; but the imp : 
act had slightly calmed him, and he ‘left. the tent 
uttering the indignant threat, : which had “‘yeaohed. 
tlie ears of his Commanding’ Officer. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SMILEY ‘WAITS ‘TILL ‘r0-MORROW, 

OOR Smiley, his head dizzy 4 from the effects of 
mixed. potations, | and: his heart. thumping 
under his waistcoat, on account. ‘of the serape he 
chad. got’. himself into, went: meandering. blindly 
among the tents of the camp, barking his legs against 

- Pegs, and running up fall tilt sgainet tightened, 
TOPOS), , Which seemed to enclose him on all rida like 








fie he was, he pincer himaalé by clingin gt to 


2», and waiting ill, his eyes. got more. 









a. out e even what light the a might av 
: given. One or two of the latter dimly twinkled tear - 
1 unclouded, but shed little or no light. 
over. this part of the world at any 1 rate, “For a, 
late camp like this one, a ‘silence within it 
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but loud howls, which another of the tribeno sooner’ 
heard, than he capped by fearfully prolonged 
bedlam-like yells. Oh, those disturbers of balmy 
sleep in India! London criers, organ grinders, 
and German bands are only whisperers compared 
to them. When they approach in force, and have 
found some rich offal, only sufficient to make a 
meal for one of them, allthe inmates of a Lunatic 
Asylum turned loose could not make such an ear- 
piercing series of yells. The first long-drawn howl 
has been compared to the words ‘‘ Dead Hindu,’’ 
spun out to the longest and highest “ breve,” ever 
heard while the nearest jackal sharply makes a howl 
like ‘* Where !”” and is answered by screams resém- 
bling the words ‘here! here!” Butthese nuisances 
were now at too great a distance from the canip to 
disturb the peace of any animal within it, and poor 
hiccuping Boots only heard the howls because he 
was wide awake, and was standing silent too, 

Ashe stood gazing dreamily round him, leaning 
up against a tent rope, he thought he heard voices 
inside the tent near him, and he wondered who 
they could be, thus in conversation, at so late an, 
hour. He could not Mp hearing a few words, 
but they, were spoken in Hindoostanee, of which he 
knew very little, ard uttered almost in whispers ; 
nevertheless he caught the meaning of them 
occasionally. 

“Will you do it or not?" 
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“ What, Sahib! this is no easy business you 
want me to do.” 

“ But think ; if you Will do it, you will be well 
rewarded. I’ve explained to you how there’s no 
danger whatever in it.” 

But Sahib; suppose the Adjutant Sahib 
should”— 

‘s Hush what are you doing ?” said the 
other voice ;—‘‘ did not I tell you not to mention 
names? you called yourself my Goolam* just now, 
and said yon would obey me with your head and 
eyes, and be name har> but you are afraid to do 
this business.” 

There was no answer to this; Smiley listened 
intently, for he was struck by the earnest tones of 
what he knew was an Officer’s voice, and. though 
he hated eaves-dropping, he couldn't 6 away 
without trying to hear more, 

“ Will you do it?” 

¢¢ Pardon me, Sahib—pardon me; ll do any~ 
thing but that.” 

«Now look here, you've done it before; and if 
I chose Icould have you hanged for it, Why 
not do it again?” a 

. «Qh don’t ask me, Sahib ;let me off; pardon me |? 

“ Will you doit ov not?” ; 

“No, Sahib ; it cannot be done by my hands.” 








' Slave, + Faithful to salt, 
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Then to-morrow morning, I take you before 
the Colonel, and charge you with the murder of 
Tudor Sahib; you cannot escape; my pistol is 
loaded, and I will shoot you like adog if youmove.”’ 

Smiley trembled witha horrible apprehension; 
he was beginning to recognize the voice of the last 
speaker, for it had been louder, while uttering 
the threat, 

Jt was Nerton’s voice ! 

Poor Smiley stood rooted to the spot, Had he 
heen in his sober senses, the words he had heard 
would -have surprised him, but they terrified him 
now; and the cold drops burst out over his fore- 
head, and trickled down. his smooth cheeks, while 
he stood perfectly still, his lips parted, and his 
eyes dilated to their uttermost. 

Nerton’s threat was fdllowed by a conple of 
sharp clicks; at the sound of which Smiley’s lips 
closed spasmodically. 

* Ni Sahib—ni Sahib—tyro—tyro ! was 
uttered in a wretched beseeching yoice~-more 
appeling from tlie speaker saying it in an under 
tone, “* Don’t kil me—Dll be your slave-—I’ll do 
anything for you.” 

Smiley stayed to hear no more—he glided away 
from the tent, feeling oantiously along the rope ; 
and as his eyes had now hecome accustomed to the 
darkness around, he fled like a startled deer along 
the front of the whole iine of Officers’ tents—and 
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made for a little vowty, in which he saw a glim- 
mering light, As he neared it, however, a sharp 
challenge of “‘Hookum dar!” rang out into the 
night air—and he heard the musket tell, as the 
sentry brought it down to the “ charge,” 

This brought him to a stand-still at once, and 
he gave the usual answer, but in such a hesitating, 
treinbling tone that the suspicions of the sentry 
_were aroused, and, after challenging again, he 
walked towards him in order to identify him. He 
was a huge, tall, fierce- looking fellow ; and his long 
japanned hat with the thick cockade on its sum- 
mit made him appear a perfect giant to Smiley’s 
eyes, so without a word he suffered himself to b 
collared, and led into the tent. 

“ Abbah! chota Sahib!”* exied the grenadier 
releasing his prisoner,*when, he discovered hi 
identity. “I didn’t see you Smiley, Sahib,” h 
went on in Hindoostanee, and humbly saluting— 
“T thought it might be somebody else,” 

Smiley tried to take it coolly; he walked ove: 
to the oil light that was burning in a little clay 
vessel, and began to light his cheroot., 

“ Khar jaihay, Salnb?’ Rwhere are you going 
Sir?) asked the sentry respectfully, 

© Gough Sahih derag—susta maloom ney? — 
replied Boots in hig broken Hindoostanee. He 


a 





* Hullo-ghe little Sahip, 
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meant to say he wanted to go to the Adjutant’s 
tert, but did not know the way. 

. “Hi Buldar Khan!” cried the sentry, stirring 
up a sound sleeper, who lay on the broad of his 
back, snoring through a handkerchief, whieh was 
spread over his face to keep musquitoes off. 
* Hi jee; ooto! cote!” (get up—get up,) and the 
sepoy began punching his comrade in the side 
with the butt of his musket, to add force to his. 
words. . 

The latter resented this rather rough appeal 
to his senses in no very gentle terms; but after 
he had managed to sit up, and had seratched 
his closely-cropped skull, rubbed his eyes, and 
groaned, and cleared his throat, he caught a 
glimpse of the Officer’s jacket, and was on his feet 
with jack-in-the-box-like rapidity. 

‘The tall grenadier explained to him, that the 
** ¢hota Sahib’? had lost his way, and required to 
be guided to his tent, 

A hitch or two to his trowsers; a slight adjust- 
ment of his belts, and a rapid double shuffle into 
his chupples or pancele, and the now thoroughly 
awakened sepoy was re'dy in a moment. Smiley 
followed him out of the guard tent, and very 
cautiously in all his subsequent turnings, assisted 
greatly in keeping the’ right way by the ereaking 
sound made by the aforesaid chupples, as his 
guide strode dimly in front ef him, ever and anon 
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warning him of a treacherous peg or rope by the 
expression, ‘* Kubber dar Sahib,” (look out, Sir.) 

Gough’s tent was reached at last, and dismissing 
the sepoy, Smiley went in and seated himself in a 
heap on the side of the bed. He tried to collect his 
thoughts, but Colonels, arrests, hints of murders 
committed, murderous threats, and pistols cocking 
were tumbling, confused over each other in his 
muddled brain; and refused to be formed into 
any solid shape or order. He thought he must 
have been dreaming—and as He sat mechanically 
puffing at his cheroot which wouldn't draw, and 
hiccuping, and looking about him—his eye fell on 
aebrandy bottle standing on a little teapoy near 
the tent-pole. He gotup and clutched it, and then 
looked about for a tumbler, but there was nothing 
of the kind about, except that which held the 
dirty oil, on the surface of which a dim light 
floated on a cork-raft, His search, however, 
brought him elose to Gough’s bed, and he per- 
ceived that worthy stretched on his back with his 
jacket still on, and shoring audibly. 

Smiley; seeing there was no water to be had, 
contented himself with A gulp of neat, brandy 
from the bottle and then seated himself confusedly 
onhis bedagain. * Poor fellow !” said he, apostro- 
phising Gough, “ I treated you-~hic—very badly-— 
put I didn’t meanit. I wish you'd make friends—I 
aay Gough, old fellow !’"he addedin a louder tone, 
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Gough rolled over heavily on his bed. 

 Alright—alright—orror my horse!” he thought 
he was being awakened for parade. 

“Listen to me, old fellow,” continued Smiley ; 
I’m deuced—~hic—ashamed of myself-—I’m a per- 
fect ass. I’ve behaved like a brute to you—and I 
can’t—hie—go to sleep without ’pologising.” 

“ Hold your jaw!” muttered Gough, savagely. 

Ah, don’t, old chap—don’t now; Ican’t sleep 
—I’m too much cutup. Vil gomadI think. I tell 
you what it is, my dear fellow, I deserved to be 
well kicked, and I wish you do it.” 

*T wish you’d shut up !” 

‘“T can’t, Gough. I want you to fofgive me; 
I swear I’m confoundedly vexed with myself 1 
didn’t know what I was doing,” 

Gough rolled over again, and turned his back, 
emphatically, upon Smiley, . 

“Settle iti’the mor’ing”’—he muttered half asleep. 

** But I want it setiled now, old fellow”—said 
Boots, coming over to his neighkour’s cot, and 
speaking very softly. “You said you'd thrash 
me or pay me out or something—hic—for the way 
LT insulted your-well, I Gnow I deserye a precious 
good hiding-—~but I’m awfully cut up about it-—I 
did not know what I was saying. It was all the 
liquor, I took, went to my head, and made me so 
quarrelaome, . However, my dear fellow, it’ll--hie 
sshevet happen again,” 
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‘ Alsrene! go sleep,” replied the drowsy one. 

“T know [hurt you very much by my thoughtless 
slang, Gough; but I didn’t mean it. I was’ 
screwed, I’m sure, It was all that fellow Nerton ; 
he put me up to it—and, Pll tell you what—T 
heard him threatening to shoot somebody, for not 
doing something horrible—I don’t know what it 
was=-but I heard him cock his pistol; and the 
other fellow howled murder, and I bolted in an 
awfal funk—what d’ye think of it?” 

A loud snore was his only an$wer. 

* He’s awfully tired,” murmured Boots; “ and I 
wish hp’d wake up and forgive me; never mind, 
I ate say he'll forget all about it in the morning. 
A light conscience makes—Aie—a heavy sleeper ; 
I wish mine was as light-~but he ought to get to 
hed properly-——Good night, old fellow! and he 
seized Gough’s hand and shook it, 

“‘ @night”—muttered the sleeper unconsciously, 
as Boots retired to his own cot, and neue to 

undress slowly, “iss allri.’’ 

-Poor Smiley, as he sat there, stieghaaalhy strip~ 
ping, began ta try to bring his thoughts into some 
discipline, and partly suce2eded. He recollected in 
the first place that he had got into dire diagrace, 
and that he was underarrest. Arrest! The very 
word was a torture to him, and he felt what a pang 
his own dear mother would feel, if she heard he had 
disgraced himself, Hé now remembered how, on 
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the eve of his departure from home, that loving 
mother had knelt with him, and asked Almighty 
God to bless her youngest darling. He called 
to mind how she had wept over him, and implored 
him to give his heart to God—to a higher than 
earthly power—when he was far away from those 
who loved him, and yearned for him. She had 
told him that, if he made a friend of Him “who 
sticketh closer than a brother, his heart would 
ever be at peace, and he would find a consolation 
and comfort even ‘in the deepest trials, and he was 
miserable as her words came back to him now. He 
thought of the way he had spurned her advice— 
how he had mocked at religion, and tried to drixe 
its convictions away—~and he trembled as he felt 
how false he had been to all his promises to her, 
and to the dictates of his own conscience. 

*¢ T'll turn over a new leaf, with God’s help,” he 
thought sadly. ‘It wont do to go on in this way 
always; I know it’s not right, and if Pm going 
to change, T'll change at once; but I haven’t 
my mother now, and I’m sure it’Jl be a hard 
matter-—never mind, I'll try~ugh, how dry my 
throat is.” % 

He got up; seized the brandy-bottle again, and 
took another pull at its contents. 

“ Bugles at three in the morning; well, I must 
turn in, and try to sleep; if my mother was here, 
she'd pray with me, I kndw, and give me some 
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comfort—never mind, I'll begin to turn over a new 
leaf to-morrow morning—hang me, if I don’t!” 
To-morrow ! putit off til] to-morrow ! poor soul, 
like thousands of your brothers and sisters around 
you, put off what you know to be your immediate 
duty, but what feels unpleasant—put it off till some 
future time—a future you know as little of, as did 
the Worm you trod under foot just now—-a future 
you would fain think as little of as you can, on 
account ofits terrible uncertainty to you, and every 
one around you. Put it of Ml to-morrow—not 


now—TO-MORROW ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 
EVIDENCE—PRESUMPTIVE AND 
CORROBORATIVE. 

ULDAR Khan, the sepoy who had guided 
Smiley to his tent, was standing sentry the 
next morning at the quarter-guard tent, between 
the hours of 2and4 a.m, After he thought that 
he had been posted nearly an hour, he went in to 
look at the Drum-Major’s clock, which hung from 
a nail on the tent-pole ; and found it still wanted 
a quarter tothree. He proceeded however at onc® 
to arouse the Drummer of the guard, who, with a 
Drummer’s usual alacrity, jumped up in a moment, 
and went off to wake up his brothers in drums. 
Buldar Khan, after another look at the clock, 
slowly laid aside his musket, and, taking up the 
ghurrie-mallet, gave the gong a blow, fullin the 
centre, which pealed over the whole camp, but ere 
“ he had struck it a second or third time, the bugles 
rang out the assembly from different quarters, and, 
-almost immediately after, the fifes and dr ums rattled 
away at the “ General Assembly,” waking up every 
one in the camp, whose sleep was a natural one. 
Tt was rather a chilly morning for this part of 
India ; pleasant enough to Europeans, but rather 
too cold for the Asiatic, ad the lascars evidently 
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thought ; for they shivered a little, and had their 
heads and ears well-muffled in 'their cloths, and 
carried their brown eumblies with them. 

The sepoys shivered slightly too, as they tummed 
out, and began tugging on their uniform, and 
buekling their belts and knapsacks ; but they soon 
got warmed, and began chattering with, and 
chaffing, one another in loud guffaws, Some of 
them assisted the lascars to strike the tents, and, 
very shortly, huge piles of canvas were seen 
stretched on the spot where, a few minutes before, 
they had stood go proudly. The pegs were 
knocked about; hauled out of the hard ground, 
aad thrown in heaps to be placed in gunny~-bags, 
and borne to the next halt on camels. The servants 
might be seen hurrying backwards and forwards 
from their little camp fires, getting “ Masta’s caffee 
ready ;” while the Ghorawallahs were saddling 
their horses, and the grass-cutters tying up the 
stable apurtenances in huge bundles, to be carried 
on their bare heads. 

Now while Mrs. Maurice’s “ palkee” bearers 
were coming. swinging their now empty burden 
along to the tent door, ard girding up their loins 
for their journey—while the ladies, one ina dress- 
ing gown, and the other ijn,a riding habit, were 
sipping the hot matutinal tea-while the Colonel 
was buekling on his sword ; and Mr. Huntly (in the 
act of buttoning his braces) came to his tent door 
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to look around him—though to be sure it was 
still too dark to’see very easily—there arose an 
. unusual kind of murmur among the Officers’ tents ; 
then a buzzing hum of many excited voices, and 
cries of dismay; and a servant breathless with 
some terrible news—his eyes almost starting out 
of his head—rushed over io the Colonel’s tent, and 
bursting unceremoniously into the middle of it, 
cried. 

“ Sar! Sar! oh—oh—my poo—r masta, Sar 
—masta done die, Sar—eiei—oh—somebody 
kil?im my masta, Sar—what I do ?—~ei—oh—e1— 
oh~ei—o—h.” 

“ What's all this about?” asked the Colonel, 
putting down the cup he had been raising to his lips, 

“ Ab—ah! Sar—Sar! Sar—Sar! my poo—r 
young masta—blood all coming-—oh—masta--come 
see Sar |” 

Aft this moment the voice of Dillon was heard 
calling hurriedly to the Colonel from outside. 

Both the ladies had turned deadly pale on 
hearing the servant’s words; and their sickening 
appréhensions were increased, when they heard 
Mr. Dillon say to the Wolonel at the tent door, 

“ A most shocking affair has taken place, Sir—r 
the poor young fellow’s dead, I think. For God’s 
sake come over, and see what can be done.” .. + 
‘ Who's dead? speak low; the ladies are 
inside 
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Dillon bent forward, and said, almost in a whis+ 
per—‘* Poor young Smiley, Sir !” 

The Colonel strode over with his new Adjutant 
to the ex-one’s tent, without another word; but 
his face was pale, and his lips ashy white. 

The dim oil light was spluttering in its tumbler, 
and shedding a dismal glare on Smiley’s cot. =. 

"Tt was true ! 

There lay Smiley—dead—and cold, and stiff. 

The body, clad in long drawers, and a short 
muslin night shirt, was half-leaning on the bed, as 
though it had fallen back onit. The cold *hard 
right hand grasped the hilt of a sword with a death- 
grip, and bung nearly touching the floor ; while the 
left was bent, with the fingers exténding over the 
chest. The eyes were closed ; and from the corner 
of the mouth—which was open, the jaw having 
dropped-~there was a thin stream of dark,coagulated 
blood. There were no external marks of violence 
to be discovered at first sight, but there were a 
few thick clots dabbled over the chest of the shirt 
near the fingers of the hand. 

Poor lad ! to-morrow ; alas! its light never shone 
to gladden thee ! ? 

“ Get all these people away, Mr. Dillon,’ said 
the Colonel, hoarsely, and as composedly as he 
eould. “Sound tho ‘halt’ and ‘no parade,’ and let 
the Doctor ke sent for at once.” 

Dillon was off in an instant, after driving a whole 
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crowd of dark excited faces pell-mell out of one 
doo, while some of the other Officers, with blood- 
less faces and trembling voices, came crowding into 
the other. 

All this time where was Gough ? Why, lying upon 
his cot, sleeping soundly. The Colonel went round 
to wake him up, but started back to perceive that 
there was blood on the pillow and bed-sheets. ‘A 
fearful suspicion flashed across him—a dreadful 
thought—which was further aroused by seeing a 
naked sword stained with blood, lying on the rug 
at thé side of the cot. 

The Colonel looked up and saw Major Hearty at 
his side. He too had quickly drawn his conclusions. 
“ Horrible work, this, Maurice; has there been a 
quarrel do you know ?” : 

“Yes; Theard him threaten that poor boy last 
night in a fearful rage; and yet he sleeps very 
ealmly.” 

** Ti’s unnatural.” 

“Very! Hearty, I give you my word. I would 
have thought Gough the last man to have done this, 
and the other a mere ldd too: it’s cruel—cowardly!” 

“* Hadn’t we better Waken him, and see what 
he will say for himself.” 

“Very well, do so.” 

The Major advaneed to the cot, and shook 
Goughg but he still slept soundly on., 

“ Rouse yourself, Mr. Goygh, and don’t play 
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the fool,” eried the Colonel, haughtily, thinking 
his ex-Adjutant, was foxing sleep. This 1s too 
serious an affair to make a farce of.” 

*‘ Good heavens !” ejaculated the Major; “ per- 
haps he is"—and he interrupted himself, and only 
placed his hand over Gough’s lips“ no, thank God, 
it’s not so bad as that.” 

*« Tt will be still worse for him, I fear, Hearty ; 
shake him well.” 

" The Major did so, and Gough g gave a little groan, 
but didn’t open his eyes, or give fartlien nen 
of waking. 

* Poor fellow! he’s weary ; had he not better 
beallowed to sleep on, Colonel? It seems a pity to 
wake him.” 

The speaker was Nerton, who had come quietly 
up, and was standing by his Commanding Officer, 
with his palo face deadly white, 

“Ah, good morning, Nerton; this is a shocking 
business; is it not? Look at that,” pointing to 
the sword. ; 

*T noticed it, Sir; but is it his?” 

A. glance satisfied all parties as to the answor ; 
an empty steel scabbard,’ with belts attached, 
leaned against the foot of Gough's bed, while 
another-—a leather one—empty too, was on the 
floor near the foot of the corpse. 

‘Here's the Doctor!” cried two or three yoices, 
“ sive him light, and xoom,” 

18 
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’ Dr. Milton stepped up to Smiley's bed, and took 
along grave look at the body and its position, with 
his head on one side. *Then he laid his hand 
gently over the mouth ; passed it with a quick 
motion over the left side, felt the-skin in different 
parts, and looked for the wound. 

He soon discovered it—a small puncture near 
the left breast. 

“ Humph! gone—quite gone—dead these three 
hours—bled to death, internally—poor soul, poor 
soul !” i 

«Ave you quite sure there’s no hope, Doctor ?” 
asked the Colonel. 

Tho surgeon was too much grieved, bad ‘awe~ 
struck to be piqued at this question, He lifted the 
poor lad’s arm: it was stiff and clammy, and 
dropped again by his side like a lump of lead. 
He then raised the eye-lid and looked for a moment 
at the glassy glaring eye-balls. 

* There’s no hope—not a breadth in him—sad 
affair—vory, very sad—duel no doubt—humph-~ 
who did it?” 

Here, heads and eyes were involuntarily turned 
towards the other cot. ° 

The Doctor went over to it. 

* My goodness—my goodness~-more blood —aee 
it all—ran him through—it’s too clear—humph— 
not hurt is he,” for his practised eye and ear told 
him that Gough was alive aipany rate. 
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“¢ Not hurt I think, Doctor, but sleeping soundly 
and unaccountably, through it all.” 

The little M.D. gently took Gough’s wrist, and, 
bending over him, looked into his tired face. 

“‘Aye—sound ’sleep—aint surprised though— 
over-excitement would do it-~pulse easy-—head 
hot—temples throbbing—better sleep on—let him 
alone—humph —sad fellow—sad fellow !” 

So they let the poor unconsciously suspected one 
"lie on his cot, sound asleep; in spite of all the row 
that went on around him. 

It was momentarily getting lighter, and the 
chillinass of the air was gradually decreasing. 
The tents were being pitched again; the horses 
were being unsaddled, and tied to their picquet 
ropes, and the Mess servants were busy getting 
‘“¢ hota Hasree” ready. The cause of their unex- 
pected halt was in every one’s mouth, 

The sepoys spoke almost in whispers about it ; 
and white, brown, and black faces became bloodless, 
when it was gradually becoming known, that Guf’ 
Sahib was ¢mplicated in the Chota Sahib’s murder, 

Some believed this, and some doubted it; and 
among the latter was Shaik Rustum, Gough’s 
patternman, who had been detailed for duty that 
day. As he stood near the guard Rowtee, with 
a knot of men,-who weré discussing the awful 
topic, he was loud in his opinions of his patron’s 
innocence. 
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 Juthee bath—tumam juth—(false word, alto- 
gether false.) My Sahib would never do it.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, his sword is lying there, covered 
with blood,” said a fine young lance-naigue, “ and 
there were words between the two Sahibs last 
night.” 

* Gough Sahib’s like a lion when he’s angry,” 
muttered a dirty looking fellow, taking a round 
snuff box out of bis hat, ‘I don’t wonder at his 
doing it.” ; 

Rustum bent alook of severe contempt on the 
speaker, 

“What l you speak of Gough Sahib like that. 
He might have punished you till you ‘died, for 
your bad conduct; you’re not worthy to press 
his foot with your forehead. He was too good to 
you, you Pi@’s cousin !!!!” 

Here Bagshot who was also on guard burst out 
with “and I wish you was in the Ohota Sahib’s 
place.” * 

“ Ohup gumarr”* replied the other, promptly. 

Bagshot retaliated again ; and a regular wordy 
contest ensued, in the midst of which Lieutenant 
Dillon came up. 

The drummer and the dirty man slunk away, bui 
Rustum stood his ground. 

““Can’t you make less noise here!” cried Dillon, 
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as he advanced. “If you want to give galee* to 
each other, you’d better ask for leave and go to the 
jungles with the other janwars.’} 

He was evidently put out—this newly-fledged 
Adjutant. 

A little thing warmed his temper now. Though 
generally rather easy with the men, the importance 
of his new position rose before his mind—and he 
‘would hold a tight hand over things now, as 
Adjutant,’ he thought. 

Shaik Rustum advancing with a salute, stated 
that he wished he could be relieved, as the Sahib 
that had stood to him ever since he atilistel; in the 
light of both father and mother, was in trouble, 
and he thought he might be of service to him. 

“ What's the good of your going, and bothering 
Gough Sahib now.” 

“T wont bother him indeed, Sir ; if you'll kindly 
let me go.” 

“Oh you will bother him, I know,” replied 
Dillon, hastily, turning on his heel, ‘let one word 
suffice; you can’t be relieved.” And off he went. 

He met the Colonel at his own tent-door. “ Ah, 
Dillon I was just about io send for you: put a 
Court of Inquest in orders immediately, as well ag 
a Comtnittee of Adjustment on the poor lad’s things, 
and bye the bye--we ought—~ it’s not pleasant, But 
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necessary, I suppose, in this case—the evidence is 
so clear—put poor Mr. Gough into close arrest, 
and,”—here he dropped his voice, “ you may place 
a Havildar’s guard over him at once.” 

Dillon’s face blanched ; he hadn’t thought of all 
these things as yet. 

“ Very well, Sir,” he replied, greatly agitated, 
«¢ Who shall I put upon the Court of Inquest ?” ° 

“« Haven’t you a Roster? look at that, and act 
by it ?” 

“All right, Colonel—do you want us all at your 
Office at ten ?”” 

“No, Dll cancel that; it’s useless now-rit will 
all come out in time at—at the trial, I suppose. ” Bat 
Pll tell you what, can’t you get one of the Officers 
to go and sit with the poor fellow, and let him know, 
at any rate when he awakes, how matters stand 
with him ; it would be kind I think, And Jook 
here, whoever goes, warn him to mind what's said 
to him, as his evidence may be needed hereafter.” 

Dillon saluted, and marched off. 

He met O’Rourk, mooning dispiritedly about 
with a very sad face, and smelling already strongly 
of brandy. " 

“Oh Jack, you're the very man I want,” he 
began, ‘“‘would you mind going and sitting in 
Gough’s tent, and keeping the poor fellow com~ 
pany ?” 

“ What, is he awake?” 
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“No, I don’t thmk so, and old Milton says he 
ought to be allowed to sleep on: so you musin’t 
rouse him, Jack.” 

“¢ Tf it wasn’t for that’’—and he hesitated. 

“ For what ?” 

“For the other poor chap in the death-sleep. 
Och, I can’t stand being sated in front of a poor 
comrade’s corpse, and I never could see the fun of 
a wake, Poor, poor Boots, and he was so well and 
“happy yesterday. I say Dillon, d’ye think Gough 

did it ?” : 

“Pon my word, Jack ; things look like it; if 
he didn’t, who did ? He threatened him last night 
abany rate. ButI think you'll come in as member 
on poor Smiley’s Committee of Adjustment; so 
keep sober.” ; 

“ All right, old fellow ; I’m as sober asa Judge, 
but mortial down,in the mouth; and faith I’m likely 
to be more down, if I go and sit there. Och murder, 
Inever thought Gough would do it, and I don’t 
think so either,” 

“You'd better go at once Jack, and I'll send 
you over some breakfast from Mess—what time 
would” 

“ Breakfast is it? oh then indade you needn’t 
‘trouble yourself ; for I can’t ate a morsel—I 
could drink though.” 

““You’ve spoilt your appetite, liquoring up 
already.” 
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“ Not a bit of it, what'll you stand ?” 

‘ Beer ?” 

* Aye, let’s have beer, and I'll go and sit with 
him as long as you like.” 

*¢ And remember, Jack, you'll have to give 
evidence about it, if he confesses anything to you; 
so heed well his manner, and every word he says.” 

O’Rourk’s face suddenly grew red with wrath: 

‘Oh come now; you want me to do the spy, 
do you? to act the detective, upon one of my best 
chums too, Thatik you for nothing. I thought’ 
you were rather liberal with your liquor; but I’m 
not so far gone as all that, atany rate. Get some 
one else to do your dhirty work; Ishanf, not for 
gallons of rotyemn !” andthe irritated Irishman, 
went away savagely, with hands in his pockets. . 

Dillon then dropped into Nerton’s tent. He 
was startled a little bit here, for he found pale-face 
deep over his Bible, and he’d never seen him so 
before. He couldn’t resist a smile. 

“You all seemto have turned good to-day, 
Josh,” he began quietly, laying his hand on the 
back of Nerton’s chair. ‘‘There’s Hillier almost 
praying aloud. Well you know, 


“ When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be,” 
“ When the devil was well, &c.” 


‘Tis no day for your jokes, Dillon.” 
»*Ah-—I know it’s not, my dear Josh; and I 
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was most serious. But look here; the Colonel 
wants one of us to go and sit in Gough’s tent. 
Would you mind doing so—you can read your 
good book there as well as here, you know.” 

* Gan’t you go yourself?” 

“¢No, I’ve lots of other things to do.” 

«Then I wont go. I’ve no fancy for charging 
a’poor comrade with murder,—and really he may 
not be what if he’s touched in the brain?” 

“€ Gough mad !——ridiculous !|~he’s as sensible as 
you or I.” 7 

§*T don’t know that ; Milton said these shocking 
crimes,were generally done in temporary insanity. 
No iman’in his senses would murder a poor lad 
like him. And .I’ve no wish to test Gough’s 
sanity besides.” 

© You're afraid of him, eh?’ 

*€ Well—yas ; to tell the truth I am, Dillon. He’s 
a strong fellow in his senses; what would he be 
without them? Besides, its deuced unpleasant to 
be seated between the murdered and the murderer 
for any time. No, I thank you, I wont go,” 

Dillon went out, without whistling or saying 
another word, greatly chagrined. He liked poor . 
Gough well enough, and would have sat with him 
himself, but that he had a good deal of other work 
to do, which would interfere. He did not know 
that he had applied to the two extremes—Gough’s 
greatest friend, and grorst enemy. ' 
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“ Pooh !”—he muttered, as he walked out into 
the sun again. ‘I don’t see why they should 
object. That book he was reading has not made 
him pleasant to deal with any way, but no matter, 


“ Let each man learn to know himself 
To gain that knowledge, &¢,” 


“Mr, Dillon, I believe.’ 

It was Mr. Huntly who spoke. He overtook 
Dillon as he wag rounding a corner, and was 
rather breathless. 

The new Adjutant bowed, and the clergyman 
went on. Pas : 

“Tam Colonel Maurice’s guest, and he told me 
he wanted somebody to sit in Mr. Gough's tent to 
keep the poor man company. Ibeggedas a favor 
to be permitted to do so, and the Oolonel kindly 
acquiesced, saying, however, that I had better let 
you know of it.” 

“ Oh that’s all right then, Sir: do you purpose 
going at once ?” 

*¢ The sooner the better, think. Will you be good 
énough to point out the tent to me, Mr. Dillon ?” 

The Adjutant glanced at the fair, good-natured, . 
but sorrowful face, and the stalwart figure before 
him, and, delighted to find some one to do what 
two of Gough’s brother Officers refused to do 
forshim, he showed him the tent. My. Huntly 
bowed again, and was soop seated ‘at the little 
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teapoy between the two sleepers, looking seriously 
at both, He sat not long, however, hefore he 
pulled from his pocket a little book with a well 
known limp black cover, and began not only read- 
ing it, but studying it. 
Meanwhile, what did Miss Maurice think of all 

this? 

"Poor girl! to her the sad business of the morn- 
__ing vas like some terrible wound or blow,, Her 

father, on goming back from the scene of the 
murder, had whispered that poor Mr. Smiley had 
been killed during the night in his tent—had 
fonghtea duel, it was thought; but he never men- 
tioned by whom, it was suspected, he had been 
killed. To her, however, everything scemed plain, 
and we all know also how prone we are to think 
the very worst of things, when trouble comes 
npon us. Ada knoiy that Mr, Smiley and Gough 
occupied the same tent, and she also knew that 
they had parted in anger on the previous night. 
And now when her father, in intended kindness 
towards her, hid from her the fact that it was her 
lover who was supposed to haye eommitted the 
crime; though she tried hard to dissuade herself, 
every thing seemed so palpable, so’ horribly 
patent to her niind, that she actually trembled for 
him; for him whom she loved so earnestly, that 
she thought it was only showing her weakness'te 
suspect him, 
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She was a brave-hearted sanguine girl, but in 
spite of all her attempts to bear up against it, she 
had turned ghastly white, and had fainted away 
in the arms of her trembling mother. 

Mrs. Maurice was greatly shocked : her daugh- 
ter had told her all—told her of the young man’s - 
proposal, and her answer; and had not hidden 
from her how much she loved him neverthcless. 
So she was of course at no loss to see a reason 
for Ada’s fainting. Inher agitation, she could do 
but little to rouse the poor girl; but the Ayah, 
by dint of cold water and scent, brought her 
young ‘‘Missey” to, after a little. ° 

How pretty she looked as she lay back, panting 
in her easy chair—pretty, everi in her extreme 
paleness. Her long brown lashes, wet with the 
water that had been sprinkled on her face, swept 
her cheeks, as she rested with closed eyes, and 
tried to calm herself. A thick luxuriant plait of 
her beautiful hair had tumbled from its fastening, 
and was hanging, dripping too, far down over the 
back of the chair. Her pallid lips were parted, 
and trembled as the little sighs welled forth from 
her heart, and her white hands were clasped 
tightly together in her lap. 

“Mamma darling!” she murmured; “ What 
have I done !—is it my fault? Could 1 not have 
saved him from this?” 

No, my child,” returnedyMrs. Maurice, gently 
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smoothing back her hair, and applying eau-de- 
cologne to her white forehead. “ Ido thank God 
that you had the strength fo say, and do what 
you did, My poor Ada, I know you love him 
very very much; but my child, when he does not 
love God, or care to please him, you could never 
be happy with him as long as he continued keep- 
ing away from Jesus. ‘Be not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers,’ Saint Paul says.” 

*¢Will you read something to me, mamma, please; 
some of those lovely comforting Psalms? I will 
to try think of higher than earthly things.” 

Mrs» Maurice rose, and getting her Bible, sat 
quietly down beside her daughter, and began 
reading. 

Ah, if Gough could only have believed how 
much this dear girl loved him, body and soul, he 
would never have ceased trying to keep from 
doing anything to grieve her ; butif the paor man 
had known and believed, reader, how great—how 
immeasgurable—was God’s love for him, even 
for him, would he not try all the harder never 
to offend against Him? Whether he was the 
perpetrator or not of this sad deed, will be 
shown very shortly; but at any rate, ihe cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him was very clear 
and plain, and there is no doubt but that his 
~eonduct and words on the previous evening, justi- 
fied everybody’s pregent suspicions that he fad, 
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on meeting poor Smiley in his tent, insisted on 4 
duel then and there, and had easily overcome him. 
You, however, who have been let into the deep 
secret of Captain Josiah Nerton, will easily per- 
ceive that his plan was apparently sueceeding— 
that his mval Gough seemed now to have little or 
no hopes of ever making Miss Maurice his wife. 
Was he not under the stigma of the law, and the 
Company’s Articles of ‘War? And was not the 
nature of the crime, and the punishment most. 
likely to ensue, quite sufficient to destroy all 
Gough’s hopes? Would not she try fo cease 
remembering him, whom she could never «call to 
mind without a shudder of horror? Nerten 
thought things had turned out very well for him ; 
much better than if Gough had died quietly out of 
the way, for he had heard of soma women’s hearts 
being buried for ever with the one they loved, and 
this was by no means a pleasant thought to him. 
But now matters were entirely different. A public 
death—~a just death fora damning deed imputed 
—~a death which is one of the most awful and 
humiliating, it was now no doubt to be Gough's 
fate to suffer, She would only do her very utmost 
to forget him, and no doubt be glad to receive 
the love of some one else, deemed far nore worthy, 
So far, so good; and now Nerton knowing, as he 
did, that she would marry none but a professing 
believer, intended to becomg one very shortly. 
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He knew that the garrison they were shortly to 
occupy wasa large one, and that there were a 
number of marriageable men in it too; men who 
wanted to be married, but couldn’t be, because 
there was either no young lady to choose from, or 
the two or three that remained, were not to their 
liking ; but when he thought of Ada Maurice and 
hér attractions, he felt, that if he wished to succeed, 
_ he must be prompt in letting her see some change 
in him, There were, no doubt, some religious 
young men in Sandybad who would soon make 
her acquaintance, and provedangerous to his hopes, 
but it would be his fault now, he thought, if he 
didn’t at least win her esteom by affecting piety. 
All this he was thinking of when Dillon found 
him perusing his Bible, which he had taken from 
his desk with the intention of getting some phrases 
by heart. As he read on, however, something 
seemed to trouble and pain him. The question 
flashed across him, that though he might deceive 
others, could he entirely deceive himself He had 
been well brought up, this Josiah Nerton; had 
received a sound orthodox education, and had had 
the tenets of Christianity early drummed into him, 
but he had privately really never thought much of 
God, much loss ever really prayed to, Him. On 
the contrary he tried his best to doubt everything 
about God anda future existence, as he imagined 
these matters in no degree patent to his senses and 
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reason. He succeeded very well in doubting, but 
even the most hardened, conscience has its stings 
sometimes, and now he began to think that if 
there wasa future state—if there was ajust God 
who would omnipotently judge the world here~ 
after—if there was anything, he could not exactly 
define, beyond the dark curtain of death, was he 
likely to be bettered or worsted? If there was 
a place on the other side of the grave, destined for 
the souls of those who did evil while living, was all 
this plotting and sin worth the terrible risk he ran ? 
Suddenly and fiercely this man shut up the hook 
that he felt condemned him, and with a curse 
flung it into his open desk. 

“Tutt!” “he muttered,” I mustn’t get reading 
that sort of thing; itll make a gaby of me; no 
man could geton in the world if he believed all 
the nonsense there’s in that book.. I shant any- 
way. I shall get on very well in the religious 
line, I dare say, without studying that: I must 
only notice what others say, and follow suit. J 
may be as good as any of them yet; and if ['m 
not, it went be my fauli—bdut the devil’s, if there’s 
‘such a person. Bunt, hang it, I can’t read that !” 
He went striding about his tent for a little, in an 
unsettled manner, and then looking at his watch, 
began to dress in order to attend the Inquest for 
which he had been detailed as a Member,’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Huntly had been auietly seated 
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between the poor murdered Jad and the suspected 
murderer, taking real comfort from those pages so 
distasteful to the mind of Nerton, while a sentry 
paced slowly up and down in front of the tent 
door, ever and anon looking in to see that his 
charge was safe. 

The Clergyman had been seated for about an 
hour; when the Hospital Assistants, accompanied 
by Doctor Milton, camd over to remove the 
corpse to the Hospital tents, in qne of which tho 
inquest was to be held. 

*¢ How do?” whispered the Doctor: “Come tu 
—to tate té away—wont have the inquest here— 
dowsn’t matter—everybody has seen it—position 
and all—TI advised it—better for him too—humph, 
sleeping still ?”” 

* Yes, and very heavily too.” 

“Ah! all the better—mind disturbed—wants 
rest—been talking ; eli?—in his sleep ?” 

* Not a word.” 

“Hump; he'll wake soon—but don’t rouse 
him-——if brain’s affected—sleep’s good.” 

They wrapped and rolled the ghastly body of the 
poor lad in the bed-sheots, straining the stiffened 
hand, holding the sword, close to the side ; and 
then, not without some fuss, bore it gently away. 

The Court assembled, and the proceedings 
began at once. The Doctor made a moro careful 
examination of the stdte of tho corpse, and disea- 

14 
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vered some slight blue marks about the throat— 
evidences of strangulation, he said. The wound 
in the chest was found to have pierced the lungs 
and heart,’ causing internal hemorrhage, from 
which no doubt death had quickly ensued. The 
Court examined all the sertants, both of the 
deceased, and of Mr. Gough, The former’s chokra 
stated, “I dun know nothing, Sah, that time Master 
done take dinner, same time only I going take 
little rice ; after, sleeping near Master’s handy— 
Master please ask’im butlah, Sah.’ In fact all the 
servants managed to prove a complete alibi, and 
no light whatever eduld be-thrown on the deed, to 
show how it occurred. There was conseqtently 
only presumptive, corroborative, and circumstan~ 
tial evidence to go upon, and all this certainly 
told against Gough. The appearance the body 
had presented, when found, justified the suspicion 
that a duel had been fought between deceased 
and his brother Officer, resulting speedily in the 
death of the latter, while the former, in the present 
opinion of thé Doctor, was labouring under mental 
excitement. j 

Then they gravely fixed upon their verdict, 
though for some time they could not agree as to 
its wording, 

« Che Court is of opinion that the deceased Thomas 
Smiley, late an Ensign in the Hon'ble Last India 
Comnany's Service. met hisedeath by being stabbed 
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through the lungs and heart when engaged in unlaw- 
fully fighting a duel with his brother Officer, Lieu» 
tenant Charles Gough.” 

The Court then adjourned, Major Hearty endors- 
ing the proceedings, and forwarding thom to the 


Adjutant. 


Tt was one o’clock before Mr, Huntly left 
Gough’s tent. He came out with a'grave, serious 
face, but a brisk, energetic step, and went straight 
to the Colonel’s tent, into which he was at once 
admitted. Colonel Maurice was looking over the 
puoceedings of the Court of Inquost, which Dillon 
had forwarded to him ; Mrs, Maurice,was working, 
and Ada was teaching her two little brothors their 
lessons. When they all looked up at Mr. Huntly, 
they saw by his face he had something ‘of import- 
ance to tell them. . 

“T’ve been over there, seated with Mr. Gough, 
as you know,” he began, “and however clearly 
circumstantial the evidence against him may be” 
(and here he energetically thumped the table, 
making Mrs. Maurice’s work-box rattle), * I'll 
stake my reputation, he’s ¢nnosent / There must be 
some fearful mystery, which time may unravel; 
some plot to cast the stain of the crime upon that: 
young man ; but thatit was he who committed it, 
I shall never believe!” 
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A flush of decp joy rose to Ada’s face as 
Mr. Huntly boldly spoke, and gratitude and hope 
thrilled in her heart. 

The one she loved so fondly, wasn’t guilty then 
after all! 

“To has begged of me:to ask you to let him 
attend the funeral, Colonel.” 

*¢ There can be no objection to it, that I can sée, 
Mr. Huntly, but his guards must not be dispensed, 
with.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE OPEN GRAVE. 


HEN it struck four on the evening of that long 
dismal day, every Officer and soldier in the 
camp, except those who were on duty, were in full 
dvess. There had been a Regimental Order issued 
for the parade of the corps at that hour, and though 
the Orderly Havildars had received orders to 
inform the men that they need not attend, if they 
did not* wish it themselves, not a single man was 
absent; for they allliked what they knew of the poor 
** Chota Sahib,” and if there were any who really 
did not eare to attend, they went because they saw 
so many of their comrades go willingly. The band 
were drawn up in front of the Hospital tents in their 
gay, red-plumed shakos and white jackets, their 
various instruments shining in their brown hands, 
and the stout old Drum Major grasping his staff, 
importantly standing at their head. Behind them 
were the drummers, in their red, profusely-braided 
eoats, and slings all ready for uso, while at their 
feot lay their drums, muffled in black cloth. 

The rank and file were formed in two long lines 
facing inwards, forming a narrow lane, the further 
end of which opened not fur from the little knollon 
which the toddy treesgrew, and which is described 
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in the fourth chapter, while at the nearer end were 
the "Non-Commissioned Officers: the whole were 
standing at easc, in perfect silence, for not a 
whisper could be heard amongst them. 

The grave had been dug during the day by a 
fatigue party (assisted by the few store lascars wlio 
had not gone on the evening before with Viney, the 
Quarter Master,) close by the spot among the 
toddy trees where Gougli and Miss Maurice had been, 
seated. It was made very deep and narrow, and had 
alarge quantity of huge, heavy stones piled near it, 
intended to be used in filling the grave, so as to 
prevent animals from burrowing. At a Jittle past 
four, six drummers went into one of the tents, and 
soon appeared bearing the body, carefully wrapped 
ina clean, white sheet, covered with a flag, and 
stretched on a roughly-made bier. Then the Drum 
Major, raising his silver-headed staff, gave the word, 
and the band began to play the slow, grand music 
of the “ Dead March in Saul ;” the rhuffled drums 
rolled and rattled with a deadened sound, and the 
procession moved slowly away, and passed ane 
botween the two thin lines. 

Immediately in front of the band marched the 
funeral escort, with their arms reversed, and 
commanded by Harris with his left arm and 
sword-hilt -bound with crape. This escort was 
formed mostly of men of the Grenadier Company ; 
many of them veterans of thiny years’ standing ; as 
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fine a set of Native Soldiers as could be picked out 
of India. They were as smart and clean as water, 
pipe-clay, and the brush,could make them. Their 
arms were intensely burnished; every bit of brass 
and steel shining like a mirror; and they kept 
admirable step too, stalking along as one man— 
tramp, tramp~-to the measured beat of the intensely 
thrilling music. *They held their heads erect and 
jooked straight before them, but their faces wero 
very grave and serious; and be jt known that the 
wild, mournful notes of Handel’s beautiful Dead 
March; ‘soothes the savage ear,’ and is affecting 
even tothe Asiatic’s untutored mind. When they 
have once heard it, they can recognize its solemn 
tones, even ata great distance off; and designate 
it the ronee ha bajah, or, ‘ music of weeping.” 

Following the band came the corpse, borne on its 
bier, by the six, beardless, hare-headed drummers, 
The Union Jack of Old England was sproad over 
the coflinless corpse (for of course no coffin could 
be procured) and hung down in thick folds on either 
side. It was held by poor Smiley’s throo brathor 
Hnsigns, all older men, however, than the deceased. 
Behind the bier came the Junior Officers, the 
Seniors marching along in their rear, with all their 
sword-hilts and left arms bound in erape. 

Gough followed in his full: dress too, but 
unarmed. His head was erect, and his eyes look- 
ing straight on before him over the heads of those 
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in front, until their gaze rested on the bier of him 
whose death he was supposed to have caused. 
There was a worn dejected look on his unusually 
cheerful features, and his bright color had given 
way to a pallid hue, not at all in accordance 
with the strong, healthy appearance of his entire 
frame, for his nerves were as firm, and his step 
as unshaken, as though he were marching past in 
Review. : sae 

As the processign cleared the end of the ranks 
forming the lane, and neared the grave, Mr, Huntly 
stepped forward, and preceding the corpse, began 
to utter the awe-inspiring, opening words’of the 
Burial Service. A word of command or two, afid 
the escort were soon in the same position that the 
rest of their comrades had been in, and were lean- 
ing on their “ reversed” arms while the rest of the 
procession passed slowly through their ranks, 

Mr. Huntly was dressed merely in his plain dark 
suit, but his commanding figure needed no “ cus- 
tomary robe of solemn black’? to show it off to 
advantage, being upwards of six feet two inches in 
height and.of proportionate breadth. His rich 

* voice, with its sweet thrilling tona, was now more 
earnest than ever, and did not fail to impress the 
minds of all around withadeep andundefinable awe. 

During the readirig of the Service, few of the 
Officers were able to restrain their emotion, and 
when tha Olergyman, with gfaltering voice, pro- 
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nounced the strangely solemn words~~' Haith to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust unto dusi,”’ there fell 
many a tear ontheir late comrade’s shroud. Ilillier, 
unable to restrain his emotion, retired to a little 
distance; O’Rourk, who had resorted to his usnal 
way of keeping up his spirits, was nevartheless 
greatly moved, and kept his face hidden in 
his handkerchief, sobbing aloud; while Nerton 
, trembled and shook, as he-gazed down intothe deep 
grave, at the bottom of which lay the mortal 
remains of his victim. His victim? Yes!—for in 
truth, as will afterwards be shown, he was the 
indireet cause of Smiley’s having been killed. 

* A little apart from the rest, his head bent upon 
his chest, and his face deadly pale, stood the 
accused-—~Charles Gough. It would need but little 
knowledge of physiognomy to tell that his paleness 
was not the expression of fear, but rather the mere 
outward manifestation of some torturing, internal 
struggle. Conscious of his innocence, he wasalmosi, 
maddened by the thought that he should thus stand 
degraded, and charged with a doed of the deepest 
dye. He listened to the well-known words of the 
Service, but they were in sad contrast to the 
thoughts that were now rushing through his mind. 
He was doubting the goodness, and even the justice, 
of Him, of whose Righteousness they now spoke, 
But in an instant, bysome mysterious agency, there 
flashed upon his mgmory the words, “ shall not,the 
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Judge of all the earth do right?” and, as if by a 
gleam of Heaven’s own light, the poor, dejected, 
downeast man’s gloom was in a moment dispelled, 
Doubt gave place to Hope, and on the conclusion of 
the Service, stepping calmly forward to the edge of 
the open grave, he saidin a subdued butfirm tone : 

“My, Huntly, and brother-Officers; I wish to 
say justone word before we go. I know perfectly 
well, that in connection with this most sad event, 
cireumstances are most terribly against me, and I 
frankly admit the propriety—the necessity indeed— 
of the steps taken by the Commanding Officer. I 
feel most keenly the dreadfully humiliating position 
in which Iam now placed. None of you know; 
and I sincerely hopenone of you will ever axperi- 
ence, such misery as I have passed through 
this day. Ihave been distracted, driven almost 
todespair. Only avery few moments ago, however, 
axay of Hope pierced the gloom that was in my 
mind, and there has been impressed upon me, in 
what I cannot but think an almost supernatural 

manner, a firm conviction of the undeniable truth 
that Th this matter, as, I believe, in all else, * The 
Judge of all the earth shall do right,” and I have 
only to add in tho presence of you all, in the 
Name of the Great God of Truth, and over this 
open grave, that Lam perfectly innocent—aye as 
innocent as the child unborn-~of the blood af my 
late friend, Thomas Smiley !”’ 
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At the conclusion of these few solemn words, 
there was an audible sigh of relief, as if some 
heavy load had been removed from the minds of 
the listeners. Tach looked to the other; (except 
Nerton, whose eyes were still bent upon the corpse 
at the bottom of the gravo:) butno one seemed 
inelined to leave. Struck with Gough’s calm and 
manly bearing, and the truthful tono of his words, 
all seemed convinced of*his innocence, but the 
evidence of cireumstances were go over-poweringly 
against him, that not one of his own Regiment 
could say anything in reply, knowing as they did 
that they might be called upon to give their own 
ovidence as to everything in conneetion with the 
matter~ : 

Mr, Huntly alone felt himselffree tospeak, but éven 
he was necessarily guarded in his few remarks, He 
merely said, ‘* My dear friends, I am sure you have 
all listened, as I have done, with tho deepest in« 
terest to what has just been said by Mr. Gough, and 
whatever opinion we may have formed tith regard 
to this most melancholy event—whether we may 
think that the deod may havo been committed’ by 
some wild fanatic, thirsting only for Christian blood, 
—or by some midnight prowler in self-defence 
mayhap, when disappointed of his spoil, and who 
has ennningly concealed the evidence against him- 
self—whatever conclusion we may have come to- 
stire I am, that wadeeply sympathise with. Mr. 
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Gough in his present painful and unhappy, but, I 
would add, not necessarily dislionorable position. 
Every one of us here, I feel sure, cannot but be glad 
to know that the whole case, now so wrapped in 
mystery, shall ere long be thoroughly investigated 
by those who are accustomed to drawing the truth 
clearly out of the Jabyrinih of entangling cireum- 
stances. Moreover as Mr. Gough himself has 
yeminded us, we have the assurance of that word 
which cannot be broken that ‘The Judge of all the 
earth shall do right. 5 I ehall therefore thus leave the 
subject; but before we go; let us all think for a 
momentof the lesson which this open grave teaches. 
The uncertainty. of life is a hackneyed subject, 
doubtless ; but it is not therefore the less important. 
Tt is as true ac it is trite. How few the months— 
nay the weeks—that pass away without bringing us 
the intelligence of some friend’s death. ach mail 
brings its melancholy list, and nowhere is it more 
true than in this country, that “in the midst of life 

ve are in death ;” and it ia wise and well for aman 

ften to pause, and ask himself, ‘‘ Am I prepared 
ror this great change ?—what if I were to die to- 
ehight ?” There can be no doubt that, even in the 
case of the best of men, it is a solomn thing to die, 
but to the Christian--the man who really believes 
that Christ is his Saviour, and who manifests his 
belief by his daily life and conversation-~death is 
robbed in a measure of its teryors ; itis no longer 
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to him, the approach ofa stern executioner, but 
the coming of the Prince of Peace. And may it not 
be that the peaceful smile we often see on the 
features after death, may have been caused by 
a loving voice whispering in the ear—dull to 
all else. ‘ Be not afraid, tt 1s EZ. In my Father's 
house are many mansions ;? I have gone and pre~ 
pared a place for you, and now I have come again, 
that where I am, there yournay also be. And so my 
dear friends, it may be with every one of us at 
tha last, God, the Great Father, all loving, ever 
kind, desires that all his children should return to 
the Hame where there is room for all, and whore 
there will be a welcome for all. If we will only 
remember that we are His children, and seek by 
His help to live worthy of our high calling, He 
will, for Christ’s sake, receive us graciously, To 
all who really love Him, the grave is but the Gate 
of Heaven—but alas! what is the grave to them 
who spurn his Name ? T will not detain you 
longer. May God help you and me, my dear 
friends, so to live that we may not fear to 
die.” 

As Mr. Huntly said this in his most attractive, 
heart-felt manner, there were-none present who 
were not visibly affected, and now they slowly 
moved away from the spot in little sad groups of 
two or three. The band, as is customary, struck up 
a gay quick-march i but the music sounded harsh, 
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and grated unpleasantly onthe ears of the mourners, 
as they departed eamp-wards. 

Nerton alone remained by the grave-side while 
the lascars proceeded to fill it in, for this bad mis- 
guded man had, during the burial of his victim, 
felt the most agonizing throes of a guilty conscience, 
He could not leave the spot; he could not tear 
himself away as he would wish to do. There was 
no getting rid of the incubus of a 1emorse, the awful 
pangs of which, he had never imagined could he so 
severe. Fora good while he stood leaning on his 
sword, and looking down upon the corpse ; his 
cheek like marble, and his hands trenrbling. 
Hardened though he was, the awful, hoinots natnye 
of the deed he was the cause of, burst through the 
barriers he had raised round his conscience, and 
filled him with the most abject despairing remorse. 
He asked himself now what he had done all this 
for—-was the happiness he looked for worth all this 
evil ? Alas ! how could he bé ever happy bearing the 
terrible burden of Cain. If she ever did become his 

» wite, could he withhold this great, troubling secret 
from her ; and oh, what would be her feeling to 
know she was the wife ofa murderer? ‘ My work ! 

“wy work,” he thought, as bit by bit the white sheet 
which covered the corpse became hidden by the 
clods and masses of earth thrown over it. “ All my 
worle! had I but known half the misery this would 
have entailed upon me, I would uever have done 
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it; and itis but a chance, notwithslanding this dark 
deed, whether I shall ever be her husband, And 
Thave done all this—robbed him—poor fellow—of 
life ; sent him to his grave. Oh the mother’s 
emse, the sister’s curse—the father’s biitor eurse 
—must fall on me, aye and God’s—ever-—last- 


” 
‘* 





ing 
The poor sin-burdened man creptslowly away to 
his tent; not a tear mingling with the cold perspira- 
" tion on his cheek to relieve the agony under which 
his heart almost burst in twain? Hoe flung himself 
on his bed, and moaned aloud in the very bitterness 
of the remorse that was gnawing at his soul, and 
tearing Sut of it every atom of peace of mind. He 
rolled about restlessly, and felt as though he were 
going mad, His servant came in, and proffered his 
condolence and assistance, but met with a sharp 
command to,leave him alone; and so departed, 
thinking it was grief that was so disturbing his 
Master’s mind, Poor Nerton | what would he not 
have given at that moment to have undone the awful 
deed his plotting and designing had led him into ?. 
The words that, Gough had made uso of, burned 
into his very heart, and seared and scorched it ter- 
vibly. “Shallnot the Judge of all the earth do wight?? 
The guilt-laden wretch would only have been too 
glad now to have drowned the inward convietion 
that there was an All-seeing Providence, but in 
spite of all his attempts to do so, there arose a 
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shadow in his mind of a great and terrible Avenger 
~a Just One—Omniscient—All-powerful, whose 
dread curse had lighted on the first murderer, and 
set amark upon him. Was that mark the outward 
visible sign of an inward cankering remorse? He 
thought so now, this poor horrified mortal, as the 
grim giant of an ill-used conscience clutched him 
in his embrace. Then the words, ‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay ; saith the Lord,” came with a 
vivid reality before the mirror of his mind, and he © 
saw himself loathed by his fellow-men, and doomed 
to a fearful punishment, which he could not but 
admit was ajust one, by the God he had dared all 
his life to deny. 

Urged by a sudden impulse, he got up, and, un- 
locking his desk, took out some sheets of foolscap. 
Then he got pen and ink, and, with a confused 
mind, scrawled down a confession of the deed he 
had caused, in a hasty, reckless manner. He 
didn’t spare himself, poor soul! or writé as if for 
commiseration. His whole object seemed to be to 
lighten his burden by making a clean breast of all 
he knew with regard to the crime, and the causes 
Which led him to bring it about. While ho wrote 
on, the terrs at last gushed from their long-frozen 
fountains, and trickling down his pale cheek, wet 
and dabbled the paper, as he bent down over it, 
But,lie heeded them not. They were rather arelief 
to the pent-up anguish that was raging in his 
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heart, as his pen dashed on with a fierce energy, as 
though trying to keep pace with his thoughts. 

When he had finished, he threw down his pen, 
and walked groaning in bitter tears, up and down 
his tent. 

Oh what a thing it must be to have a heart pos- 
sessed with the Demon of remorse ! He felt 
himself the most lonely, desolate, and degraded 
being, that ever walked the carth. No one knew of 
‘his plots, and his crimes, meclitated, and commit~- 
ted ; and no one could sympathise with him now in, 
thé agony of his mind. 

No qne he could unburden himself to, but would 
ngt despise and scorn him as unworthy to live in 
their midst ; of what use was life to him ? 

In his despair, a thought flashed upon him. He 
rushed to his cot, and tossing away the pillow, 
brought forth a revolver, loaded and capped. He 

‘cocked’ it with a wailing moan of despair, and 
placing the muzzle to his temple, pulled the tigger, 
Click—down went the hammer on the cap. 

» The weapon missed fire. 

' Almost maddened, the poor wretch flung it 
back on his bed, and, with a smothered groan, fell 
swooning on the carpet which floored his,tent. 

He lay there for nearly half an hour, and on 
reaching consciousness, rose and plunged his hoad 
into iiss basin to cool his fevored brain and thfob- 
bing temples, and thgn folding up the confession 

15 
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he had written and signed, locked it in the secret 
drawer of his desk. This dono, he [replaced the 
tossed pillows of his cot, and laying himself down, 
called his boy, and told him to fetch two or three 
glasses of brandy from the Mess. The spirit greatly 
roused and relieved the torpid, shattered state of his 
mind, but he felt too ill, both bodily and mentally, 
to goto Mess that evening; so he undressed, and>-~ 
poor, unregenerate man-—was soon restlessly slum- 
bering, without a single call upon the Merey of the 
God he had offended. 


Two days before, while the Hospital Dresser or 
Native Medical Assistant was preparing a draught 
according to a prescription which had just been sent 
by the Doctor, a sudden puff of wind caught the 
slip of paper as it lay on the table, and bore it away 
outof the tentdoor. It went on tossing about, here 
and there, for some time, and lodged at last at the 
foot of a little bush. Here the white-ants got at 
it, and seized upon it with avidity ; covered it with 
a plaster of clay, and eat away a good part of if, 
Smiley’s grave was dug near 'that bush—and on 
filling it in, and seraping up the scattered mould, 
one of the lascars lighted on the tattered prescrip- 
tion, and finding the writing on it in some language 
unknown to himself, carefully placed it in the folds 
of hig turban, emma | 
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GHAPTER XIV. 
GOOD RESOLVES. 

HEN O’Rourk left his comrade’s grave that 
evening, and walked towards his tent, 
there was quite an unusual look of deigrmination 
upon his countenance. He had taken a deep 
draught of his favorite beverage—brandy—before 
‘attending the funeral ; but it had not, as we have 
all seen, served in the slightest to compose his mind. 
Mr, Huntly’s words, however, spoken solemnly, but 
at random amongst that mournful group, had found 
a dodgement in his rough heart, and had struck a 
severe blow at his great visible failing at all events. 
Not a word he spoke to any one until he reached 
his tent, when he called his boy, and gave the well- 

known order to bring the brandy bottle, 
Q’Rourk’s butler was “* one Madras man ;” always 
cleanly and neat, and indulging in mock diamond. 
ear-rings, aud long Dundyeary whiskers. Often 
had this nice little man cheated his master out of a 
good deal of “ bazaar yekeshpenso,” as well as 
daily been accustomed to help himself liberally from 
his ‘ Master’s rone bottlee brandy.” He had often, 
however, for some reason of his own, expostulated. 
with O’Rourk upon his taking too much, in a 
manner which the hot-headed Irishman invariably 

resented in great wrath 
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Poonaswamy (that was the butler’s name) would 
say afler a short cough, 

* Masta please don’ make angry upon me, Sar; I 
only telling every day true word Masta, Masta know 
very well what kind sarvint me; Masta same like 
fathder, mother me Sar. Everything for Masta I do« 
ing—Masta drinking too much the brandy, that not, 
good ! ‘spose Masta getting sick; then what T do?” 

“ Get another, I suppose ; you old rascal !” 

“ Bi—oh ! whag for Masta calling that name ? 
I niver do any wrong for Masta, true word I telling. 
Every day I tending Masta same like Cooly-man, 
Putting foot on head, thon niver mind., I poor 
fella—Masta big gentleman ; calling rascal me 
then what ?” 

“ There that?ll do ; havedone now, Poh /” 

“ Masta saying Poh ; then, what Ican do? Only 
Tielling Masta one word, Masta niver believ’t my 
word; then what? Masta drinking too much the 
brandy ivery day; that very bad business Sar, 
Masta can die soon, then Masta’s fathder, mother 
plenty” 

At this, O’Rourk used to yell at the cringing 
‘domestie¢, and turn him out, with more energy than 
prudence. 

On the present occasion, however, Poonaswamy 
brought the brandy and an empty tumbler, ad 
placed iton the little camp-table alongside the aley 
goblet of water, without one evord. 
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“ Boy,” said O’Rourk, solemnly ? 

Bar.” 

“ Do you see this brandy bottle ? Well I’m 
going to smash it, and have done witl{ the cursed 
liquor for ever,” 

‘The boy made a sound something like, “ Tech, 
Tech,” and shook both hand and head in disgust. 

*<¢ What for Masta doing that business? Masta 
_niust never break ; giving brandy bottle me, then 
Tlock himup, One time taking little glash for 
Masta, then no harm. Livery time taking, et no 
good.” 

“Ty, going to smash it, I tell you ; and let 
ihe liquor go to——-———-pot |’? answered O’Rourk, 
grasping the neck of the bottle vindictively. 

“Sar, Sar | please Sar! don’ ’pill Sar, My wife 
got plenty bad paining often time. Littlee brandy 
putting, then very better coming, Don’ ’pill Sar, 
that no good. Good ied ’pilling, Sar ; then 
wheat a 

“But O’Rourk wasn’t to be moved by ‘any solici- 
tations. He marched to the tent-pole, and, with a 
smack of the bottle against it, sent pieces of glass 
flying all over the bare grass, (for he didn’t own 
such a luxury as a carpet ;) while the liquor, very 
precious in the boy’s eyes; deluged hisitrousers, and 
saturated the ground all about him. 

‘ Thero 1” said O’Rourk, wiumphantly, efeing 
tho small neck of glags left in his hand, “that’s gone 
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into the middle of next week anyhow ! Now listen 
to me, you ould thafe !”’ he went on, launching into 
his wildest brogue. “If ye iver briny me one 
dhrop of that cursed stuff again, unless it’s ordhered 
for the good of me health, be the siven pipers of 
Corrk, I’ll not lave a whole bone in ye, so I wont. 
D’ye hear me now ? Ifit’s medicine I want it for, 
bring it,-if not, don’t; no matter if I should half 
kill you for disobeying me.” 

Poonaswamy, who lad never seen his Master 
displaying such decision of character before, was 
rathér frightened, but promised faithfully to do all 
he was told. 

* But that’s the very thing ye’r not to do, ye 
omadhaun! IfI ordher brandy now, what will 
ye do?” 

*¢ Masta what telling, that I do.” 

“ Och you thick-head !’’ roared O’Rourk. “ Once 
for all now ; if I iver see you bringmg me brandy 
again, at my own or any other hody’s request ; out 
ye go ;clane out of my service! Poh! 

The butler felt his dignity hurt ai these threats, 
but wisely said nothing, and left his master to him~ 

self. Then O’Rourk took off his heavy full-dress, 
and went searching among his boxes, and half-open. 
deal cases. It was a book he was looking for~not 
his Bible thougk ; for he knew too well he hadn’t 
one in his possession’ But he was fond of reading ; 
and a friend at Samulpettah kad lont him a fow 
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ligt works to beguile the dreary hours under 
canvas. He turned up “ Field Exercise and 
Evolutions,” “ Sword Hxercise,” ‘ Articles of 
War,” “ Jebb’s Treatise,” and “‘ Standing Orders” 
—but, as he came to each of these, he thrust them 
back ignominiously, muttering the word “ shop,” 

At last he came upou a small volume, down among 
a'pile of dirty clothes. It was ‘ The Pathway 
of safety.” ‘ 

He was going to chuek it in again, but it struck 
he might look into it, and see “what it was like. 
He took it to his easy chair, and opened it. On 
the fip-leaf were the words : 

o 

To John O’Rourk, from his fond Aunt Mary, 

with aprayen, that a blessing may attend its perusal. 


Then O’Rourk thought of Home, with all its 
joys, and stirring reminiscences. He distinctly 
remembered the day his loved Aunt had put this 
little book into his hand,and had asked him to read 
it whenever he had time; and he thought, poor 
fellow, with a sigh of regret, how that he had never 
looked into ittillnow. Full of these self-reproach- 
ings, he began to read~~and what follows will alow 
whether a prayer asked years ago in faith, by one 
who dearly loved Him, met with a gracious answer 
or fot, 
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CHAPTER XY. 
ON THE MOVE AGAIN, 

HE Regiment made a move the following 
morning, in earnest. The march was rather 

a long one, as the next stage, Droogpaumlah, was 
some 18 milos distant. « 1t was piteh dark when 
the Regiment left the Camp at la. Mm. with a 
tremendous shout of “ Deen,” but as there was a 
guide in front leading the way with a glaring 
torch, the flames of which, as he went along, he 
fed from a leathor oil-bottle, there was no danger 
of the corps losing its way, as poor Mr. Huntly 
had done. Miss Maurice rode beside her father 
on a beautiful little Pegu pony he had brought over 
from Rangoon for her; and Mr. Huntly accom-. 
panied them on foot, for though there was another 
pony jready saddled for his use, led along-side, 
the stalwart Olergyman preferred walking, more 
particularly as the morning was now delightfully 
cold. It was really very pleasant—~this night- 
,marching—at least so Mr. Iluntly thoughi. Of 
course if was impossible to see anything of the 
scenery around them, but they did not miss this 
much, for the country about here was flat, barren, 
and ‘uninteresting, and there was nothing that 
could have possibly attracted their attention, ‘or 
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ealled forth their admiration, even lad they been 
able to enjoy a view of it. 

The bandsmen and drummers, as they marched 
on in advanee, cheerily sang song after song, with 
peculiarly loud inspiviting choruses. Thore were 
Military Songs. ‘* Riflemen form,” “ Red, white, 
and blue,” “ The drummer lad.” “ The girl J lett 
behind me,” “ The young recruit,” and last, but 
not least, ‘ The taking of Rangoon,” roared forth 
by the bass grummer, with a voice as bass as his 
instrument. This instrument, by the way, wasn’t 
now borne in the orthodox fashion, between two 
, drummers. A coolie had been hired, and the 
lange bass drum was poised high upon his head, 
while he trotted on, made to keep up by a thump 
or two on the back from a drumstiek. They sang 
naval songs too, and love songs; the Fife Major 
treating them to “ Irish Molly, Ob,” and the 
comic fifer to * Mootamah,” and othor highly 
laughable productions. It may seem odd, all thi, 
apparent gaioety and fun, when they had buried an 
Officer only the day before, under very paintnl 
circumstances ; but there is a wonderful springit 
ness and elasticity in the spirits of soldlicrs of all 
races—down one day, and up another—whith is 
too well known to be commented on. Tho sepoys 
too sung their provincial melodies, as they gaily 
bowled along with their clumsy muskets, and heavy 
khapsacks and poughes, The Mahomedans revel 
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led with great delight in “Taza ba taza ; now ba 
now,” and the Telingees in ‘* Munajah crutedah 
yah muluckoonoo” ; both of which tunes have 
certainly some pretensions to harmony. But the 
little recruit boys who followed in the near of the 
Light Company, and who were almost running 
in their endeavours to keep up, sang a most 
unmusical air, the burden of which seemed to be 
a constant repetition of ‘* Narriananah !” Dillon 
thought it dreadfully discordant, ag,no doubt it 
was, but, poor souls, they highly enjoyed it them- 
selves, and, what’s more, it was a Hymn of praise 
to their deity, which they felt no shame in singing. 

Buldar Khan of the Grenadier Company indulgr 
ed his comrades, and greatly amused Mr. Huntly, 
with a solo in which he recapitulated in Hindo~ 
stanee blank verse the merits of a certain priest of 
Anacondah, named Budder-ood-deen. There were 
loud bursts of applause from his brothers in arms 
in the shape of ‘‘ Shabash bhai ! Afreen [— 
Teekh !*” &e., while even the Hindoo portion of 
the company seemed to approve of it algo. 

Mr. Huntly enjoyed this part of his walk greatly, 
striding along between the Colonel’s huge charger 
and Miss Maurice’s pony ; and trying to chat 
with both riders, though poor Ada was not at all 


inclined to conversation, for she was thinking of 
c 





* Bravo, brother—excellent-—very goad. 
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somebody who was coming on in the rear as a 
prisoner—and wailing for him in her very heat. 
They had marched some 9 or 10 miles, when the 
day began to dawn, and the bugles sounded a halt. 
Yhen the column was wheeled into the rond-side ; 
the arms were piled, and the men allowed to * fall 
out” for a quarter of an hour, Ilow they did 
ehjoy themselves during that short time, with 
knapsacks unslung, and their lands and arms free. 
Some of tham sat down in little groups, and 
smoked small rolls of tobacco (which could hardly 
be called cheroots) with great gusto. Others took 
off their great white-covered hats, and diving into 
their recesses, pulled forth pan suparee, betel-nut, 
snuff boxes, and even arpas better known as “ hap-~ 
pers.” Others clustered round the puckallies, or 
water-men, who had driven their water-laden 
bullocks up, and drank and washed out their 
mouths with the now pleasantly cold element, while 
a greater number, stretching themselves in sofl 
grassy places, went off into peacoful slumbers. 
The Officers collected together, and had tea and 
coffee, ginger-wine, and even brandy and soda 
water, as their tastes dictated,; for a Mess sorvanit, 
had luxuriously been sent on half-way, and, 
having lit a fire, had water boiling, and the 
different beverages ready by the time the Regi- 
ment came up. 

Poor Gough didnot join them of course. He 
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had been marching along in the rear with his 
guards and O’Rourk, who had been permitted to 
accompany him; and the two friends now sat far 
away from the Mess-fire quietly smoking and talk- 
ing. They sent them tea, however, which both 
graciously accepted and enjoyed, O’Rourk bravely 
spurning his favorite 8. and B. which Big 
Turban graciously tendered to him. Miss Mautiée 


jumpod off her little pony, gallantly’ assisted by _ 


Mr. Huntly, and went aver to the pqlkee in which 
her mother reclined, and they both had their 
coffee too. Myr, Huntly and the Colonel had a 
nip of ginger-wine out ofa private pockes pistol 
produced by the latter, and lit their chordots with 
great complacency. Time was up sooii ; the 
assembly blew again; knapsacks were slung; belts 
buckled on ; hats adjusted and arms unpiled. Miss 
Maurice indulged her pony ina bit of fresh bread ; 
and sighed, as she remembered whose hand had 
fed it at the last road-side halt; Mvs. Maurice 
settled herself in her palkee, while her bearers 
gitded themselvés again, and tle bullocks were 
“ put to” to the coach which bore her two little 
-sons aml ayah, - Mr, Huntly essayed to mount his 
pony, but found that the animal was fresh ; the 
stirrups refused to be lengthened to a comfortable 
fit for his long limbs and that he still much pré- 
ferréd walking ; Gough rose and stretched himself, 
flinging away his weed; O’Raurk sighed for a peg 


- 
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hefore the start, but heartily repented of the sigh 
the next minute, and mounted his horse beside the 
poor prisoner ;, the bugles blew the advance and 
with another roar of “ Deen !,” away went the 
long red line to the tune of “So early in the 
morning,” played by the fifes and drums. This 
latter part of their march was not as pleasant as 
before the halt. There was a great dead of dust, 
which whitened the moustaches, hair, and whiskers 
ofthe men, begrimed the snow-white covers of 


their black hats, and by no means improved the - 


‘appearance of Mr. Huntly’s coat and hat. An old 
fuckeer—a sort of travelling dervish—who seemad, 
poor fellow, to be doing penance all his life, yelled 
out welcomes of all kinds as the Regiment neared 
Droogpaumlah ; showering blessings most pro- 
fusely on the heads of all, from the “ Illustrious 
Colonel Bahadoor,” to the tired-out recruit boys, 
and timing his welcomes and blessings so as to 
make them applicable to the different ranks, both 
European aud Native, as they passed, as if in 
review, before him. At length the Regiment 
turned off the road into the wide plain on which 
they were to camp, and which was marked out by, 
the little red colors placed by the Quarter Master 
and his functionaries, who had gone on from 
Rajooloopettah the evening before last, and ‘won~ 
dered what had delayed the’ corps for a wholé day. 
Dillon had ridden ghead to ascertain the position 
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of the camp and take up a wheeling point, and 
met Mr. Viney, who at all times had a comie 
disposition, but was now rather serio-comically 
melined. 

He stood with his legs very wide apart ; a che- 
root between his lips, and his hands in his trowsers’ 
pockets, 

* You're a smart set of fellows, J don’t think,” 
was his first greeting—.* vegetating quietly at 
Rajooloopettal, instead of getting to your jour- 


_ney’s end as soon as possible, like wise men ! I’ve 


a great mind to report the whole set of you to the 
O-in-C. J was nearly dying of hunger and, thirst 
and solitude’s charms all day yesterday, and my 
poor Serjeant fretting for his conjuw cafissima. 
It’s too bad! What's up that you didn’t come on? 
Where’s Gough ?” 

“ A very sad business has occurred, Bacchus ;” 
(Viney’s nickname) “ We’ve left poor Smiley 
behind us.” 

“ Good heavens ! you don’t mean it—~sick, eh ?” 

“No, poor fellow,” and Dillon’s voice dropped. 
“¢ Worse than that; dead, and in his grave.” 

** God bless me! dead! what, of cholera ?” 

“No, unfortunately—better it had been. There 
was a—a row—and —and poor Gough— hang it, I 
can't tell you, it sticks in my throat, old fellow, and 
has qoite unsettled me. Hoere’s the Regiment— 
show me the road.” 
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‘¢ Smiley dead ! why, he was the most unlikely” 
,and little Viney went on ejaculating, and 
recounting the virtues of his poor deceased brother 
Officer, till the head of the Regiment came up, and 
the music of the fifes and drums put an end to 





his remarks, 


Mr, Huntly went over to Gough’s tent during 
the day, and had another Jong and earnest conver- 
sation with him, in the presencé of O’Rourk, He 
felt, more and more convinced by the young man’s 
manng, that he was entirely innocent of the crime 
Igid to his charge. Gough was by no means cast 
down ;*he leaned back in a lazy manner in his 
chair, with his slippered feet propped up against 
the table, and talked calmly and reasonably of the 
shocking affair, except when expressing his wish 
to know the real criminal, and then he launchod 
into unreasonable though very hearty invectives, 
against that misguided individual. 

‘*Ti’s deuced hard lines—confounded hard. 
Poor Smiley! I was in a thundering rage with 
him to be .sure, and I do believe, Mr. Huntly, I 
would have done something to him, but that I was 
so sleepy; and now, some brute—some cunning 
villain—has put the whole affair upon me. May 
Heaven’s curse light on him as sure as heevalks 
the earth !”” 
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‘* Jt was a eruel, horrible deed for whoever 
did it,” replied the Clergyman ; “ but, my dear 
fellow, you should really never call down a curse 
upon any fellow-mortal, no matter how abhorrent 
in your sight. Let God be the judge,” 

“ He is my judge, Mr. Huntly—he knows 
who’s clear and who’s not, but my fellow-men 
don’t, and Tl suffer of course, if the real villain 
isn’t found out. God knows the truth, but those 
around me don’t: they’ll condemn me, and I 
might as well have’ no—no Heavenly judge at all, 
Why did He permit it ?” , 

“The ways of God are far too deep and, won- 
derful for His poor created beings to sound. He 
permitted a dark and very cruel deed to talfe place 
at Jerusalem many hundred years ago, He per- 
mitted the only pure and sexless man who ever 
walked this earth 10 suffer a most unjust and igno- 
minious death ; but oh, what a depth of leve and 
wisdom prompted that ! I feel sure that this 
trouble has been brought upon you, my poor 
brother, for some wise purpose ; porhaps to draw 
you, and urge you to accept His Salvation. What 
mattors it if our frail bodies perish ? Are not our 
‘souls more valuable? Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge, but fear not, 
“ye are of more value than many sparrows.”- I 
tremlsled for my life a few days ago, but His arm 
delivered me. Trust in Him—belieye on Him— 
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seek Him ¢arnestly in prayer, and He will in His 
own way and time, deliver you also.” 

““T might have done that before, but I can’t 
now—everybody thinks me a murderer.” _ 

“You had many opportunities before, and yet 
you would not do it then, When the road was 
smooth you would not go—and now when it’s 
rough you will not go either.” 

‘* That's thrue enough !’” eried O’Rowk—* and 
if he had prayed when he was,first urged to it, 
this trouble might niver have overtaken him.” 

‘ What's past canot be recalled, Jack; so let’s 
say noemore about it; bat what plagues me so 
confoundedly is that I slept so soundly. I’m 
beginning to think I was drugged in some 
manner.” 

“T trust that, under God the whole mysterious 
business will yet be brought to light,” returned 
the Clergyman. ‘ The high reward that has been 
offered may shortly lead us to some clue as to the 
real perpetrator. But even if it should not—~even 
if you were convicted by the circumstantial evi- 
deneé—be not cast down. The accusation is an 
awful one, but God, for Christ’s sake, will enable - 
you to bearthe ignominy of it if youask Him, 
earnestly, and in faith. I must be off now’—he 
went on, looking at his watch, and rising to get 
his hat; “but I wish you would let me pray 
with you before I gp,” 

16 
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Gough only shook his head negatively, and 
held out his hand, with a smile, 

Mr, Huntly took it, and went on, “Tt strikes me 
you will yet bless God for having caused you 
to go through these deep waters. There is a 
purpose in everything which it is permitted weak 
mortals to do, and we are not wise enough to sound 
that purpose; but depend upon it, God our Father, 
cannot do wrong ; He is wiser than any of His 
created beings here below. This may be His means. 
of bringing you to Himself. If you think over your 
past life, I’m sure you will remember many times 
when you were almost urged to give your Aeart to 
God, when circumstances were thoroughly dif- 
ferent with you than they are at present. “(Gough 
winced under this, for his memory reverted to a 
few evenings back.) I believe that this trouble has 
been brought upon you to urge you to see your 
need of a Saviour, and to give your heart to Him, 
and though D’ve known you for so shori a time, I 
ask you, as your very best friend, to accept this 
opportunity. Now is the time! *Seek Him while 
He may be found.’ Your poor brother officer 
had a quick summons to the Judgment seat ; 
are you prepared for yours ?” 

‘J think you ought to take his advice, 
Dowd,” said O’Rourk, when Mr. Huntly had left. 
«© He ovidently means well, and wants to serve 
you” 
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‘¢ Then why don’t you take it yourself, old 
fellow; since you recommend it to others.” 

‘Upon my word thin, I’ve a great mind to ; 
you know it was yourself told me, the other day, 
about our hearts not being right in the sight of 
God. I’ve been thinking over it, Dowd; and as 
sure as I sit here I know mine’s wrong altogether. 
L've given up drinking as yet, and by @dd’s help 
.T'll give it up altogether ; but somehow I don’t 
fee] myself safe. What if it wae sy turn to-night 
to die? What chance would I have of ever reach- 
ing heaven ?” 

“ OR | Joney, youre not worse than others ; 
bésides, in spite of what these overgood people say, 
I believe God is more merciful than to consign 
all of us to hell for mere foolishness. He didn’t 
make us to damn us,” 

“ And yet, my dear Dowd, it strikes me we're 
trying to damn ourselves. I’ve niver made one 
single effort to save myself, or follow God’s laws ; 
and as for what you said about God being mérciful, 
Mr. Huntly has just been telling how He showed 
His Mercy towards us. Opme, come, it wouldn't 
do exactly to be sinning heinously every day, and 
saying God’s too merciful to punish us. Jt seems 
to me that, if we did believe Him so loving and 
merciful to us, we'd try to live in obedionce to Him.” 

“¢ T can’t understand how Jesus Christ was really 
the Son of God,” said Gough. 
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“ No morecan J, ’m sure. But as for that, I 
understand very little of the wonderful things God 
has done. If He can do every thing, (and you 
said just now you believed Him to be very merei- 
ful,) we ought surely not to doubt but that if He 
was willing to save us, He was able to do so any 
way He wished. Our not understanding it can 
make novdifference ; it strikes me it’s our not be- 
lieving makes the difference, But I’m no authority 
at all, I know, and have no right at all to be argu- 
ing about it; only I wish I did believe it, for I'd 
feel safe thin, and I don’t now.” 

Gough did not rejoin. He thought O*Rourk 
perfectly right, however, for he would have been 
very glad to have felt safe himself, ‘ 

That evening, Mrs. Mauice and her daughter 
were seated outside their tent, while the Colonel 
and Mr. Huntly had gone for a short stroll. The 
elder lady was reading, and the younger thinking 
sadly of her poor lover, when O’Rourk walked up. 

Now Mrs. Maurice looked upon herself asa kind 
mother to all the young men of the Regiment, 
and often did kind mothorly things for them. She 

owas a littleafiaid of O’Rourk, because, poor thing, 
she never knew when he might present himself 
before her the worse for liquor ; but she never 
tried to avoid him, or any of the rest. There was 
always a kindly word, and often a friendly deed 
towards them, when they saught her friendship 
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and counsel. Ada had been a great centre of 
attraction to them all at first, for her personal 
beauty, and kindly manner, had of course their 
charms; but when they began to think her too staid 
and quiet, or as some of them expressed it, narrow- 
minded, she soon ceased to attract most of them. 
Mrs. Maurice now laid down her book when 
she saw O’Rourk approaching, and gie&ing him 
_pleasantly, asked him to sit down. 

The little Irishman talked giavely, and in a 
subdued tone, (which was most unusual with him), 
on various matters, and after a little, spoke in terms 
of praise of Mr. Huntly. 

*“ Somo say he’s an egotisi, and very narrow- 
minded,” he went on, ‘‘but I believe myself that 
he’s the kind of man to do us all a great dale of 
good ; I heard him talking to my poor friend Gough, 
and he spoke so kindly and earnestly, that he quite 
won my heart. But I think he’s afraid of me, for 
he doesn’t spake to me go seriously anyhow, and 
T’m sure J want it.” 

Mrs. Maurice had never heard O’Rourk so 
candidly admit as much before, so she now bent a 
Jook of kind enquiry towards him. In that look 
she formed the judgment that the little man was 
sincere and in earnest. 

“‘ Do you really feel in need of earnest, serious 
advice, Mr. O’Rourk ?” < 

“God knows I slo, Mrs. Maurice. I niver 
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thought of these things before, and wouldn’t heed 

anything of the kind saidto me. I don’t want you 

to think me better than Iam ; fox I know there’s 

but little good in me ; but if-—if it was my turn 

to go to-night, I’d like to be shure that I was going 
. to a happy place.” 

And are you not sure, my poor boy ?” 

* Noy indade I’m not. It?s not that I’m afraid 
to die, for I’ve faced ‘death now and again; but. 
there’s something, Mrs. Maurice, beyond that, that 
I’m very doubtful about.” - » 

Ada was silently listening, greatly interested, 
and was now waiting to hear her mother’s ydjoinder. 

“¢ Don’t you know that Jesus Christ hag died for 
you, Mr. O’ Rourk, and that by that death your sins 
have been blotted out ?” 

“+ Have been blotted out !” repeated the young 
man, “ have been 2?” 

*¢ Yes, have been. When He said, * Zt is 
finished. He meant that the work He came on 
earth to do, was entirely accomplished. It wasn’t 
a half-done work ; He did it all; offered a full 
sacrifice for your sins—leaving you nothing to do 
in order to be saved. Only believe it !” 

‘‘Té is too good I—too free ! you are telling 
me what I never heard before.” 

A I am telling you what is, in God's merey, only 
the plain blessed truth. How could you or I hope 
to be sived if it were not in this free manner, which 
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leaves us nothing to do; we have all been atoned 
for, but we must not add unbelief to our other sing, 
by spurning this atonement.” 

“ But you do not mean to tell me that all my sins 
are forgiven already ; that is too much to believe 
Mrs. Maurice.” 

Not only do J tell you, Mr. O’Rourk, but God 
Himself has told usall. ‘ Whosoever believeth,’ 

_ He says, ‘ shall have life everlasting.’ If you believe 
that He so loved you as to give Himself for you, 
you will try to follow Him.” 

* Well, I yill try, with God’s help, to believe 
this, déay Mrs. Maurice.” . 

*<< Now is the time, Mr. O’Rourk ; you must not 
put it off, There is danger in. waiting till you 
think you can believe better ; that is a great tempt- 
ation of the devil. He wants you to putit off. Oh 
accept God’s word now as perfect truth. Believe 
it now, and you will find what great peace of mind 
will follow. Then you will feel yourself safe, 
should you know you were to die in a moment.” 

O’Rourk was silent for a little time. Doubt 
upon doubt, subtle reasoning and argument, fear 
of ridicule, and of his own strength of mind, toge« 
ther with hundreds of excuses, were passing quickly 
through his mind, trying to -drive out the little 
atom of faith that, by God’s grace, had already 
found its way into his heart ; but Mrs. Matrice 
and Ada, unknown fp each other, were embracing 
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this opportunity of silence, to simultaneously lift 
up their hearts to the Omniscient God, and implore 
His blessing on the word spoken. 

Their prayers were answered ! 

By a mighty effort, but aided by a Divine power 
he felt not, O’Rourk broke away the thousand 
snares that were spread to entangle that little 
atom of Selief in his heart, and the whole glorious 


but simple rRurH, in all its love, burst upon his _ 


mind, and filled him with unbounded peace and 
happiness. 

In a voice trembling with a thrill of delight he 
said, ‘* Mrs. Maurice, now thank od L delieve 
Jit! [do believe that Jesys Christ is my Saviour. 
Oh how happy I feel !” é 

This rough-heaited, roughly spoken young man 
had actually tears of great joy flashing in his eyes. 

Mrs. Mamice almost cried with joy too. She 
could almost have embraced the delighted-looking 
little man, as he sat quietly murmuring, “ All 
this for-me ! all for me.” Miss Maurice actually 
did cry. ‘The whole thing came so suddenly upon 
her, and seemed so maryellous—and yet it was 

-nothing but a simple child-like exercise of Faith ~ 
that she could not restrain the flood of tears that 
welled forth. O’Rourk! One of thoso she least 
expected to so shortly accept Christ as his Saviour, 
was howa believing Christian ; had simply accepted 
God’s word as true, and was finding such 9 calm 


ca 
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peace of mind, as he had never before experienced. 
Oh how she wished her lover would turn to God 
also; there was nothing so difficult in it. All he 
would have to do would be to give up his own heart, 
and his selfish feelings, and rely entirely on Jesus. 
But the ways of God are very mysterious. The 
very one she had prayed for, and hoped for, and 
had really thought would be the first #0 accept 
salvation, was refusing it'in a careless rebellions 
spirit; while the one supposed to be too far steeped 
in sin, and too enthralled by the vice of ove.~ 
indulgence jp strong drink, had arisen like the 
Prodigal, and gone to His Father, who had given 
him now a holy peace, arising from the knowledge 
that his sins were all forgiven. 

“Oh Mr, O’Ronrk !” she cried, with all her 
heart in her words, and hor bright brown eyes 
brimful of tears of delight. ‘* Jesus has told us, 
that there is ‘ Joy in the presence of the angels of 
God even over one sinner that repenteth’ Think 
of that!’ 

*¢ And I am the greatest sinner that was ever 
born I think,” replied O’Rourk ; “ Ihave done 
so much for the other side—for the enemies of 
God—that it is high time I should begin to serve 
Him truly and faithfully.” 

“ Twill make you a present of a littl Hymn- 
book, Mr. Q’Rourk,” said Mrs, Maurice. * Tm 
sure you will often gnjoy looking over it. There’s 
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a beautiful Hymn in it called ‘ Soon and for 
ever.’ I'll go and get it for you.” 

As soon as Mrs. Maurice had disappeared be- 
hind the chick at the tent-door, O’Rourk leaned 
over his chair towards the young lady, and said 
quietly, 

“ Miss Maurice, I know what has passed. between 
you and Mr, Gough, for he tould me all about it. 
I’m a very firm friend of his, and we have got the 
Colonel’s sanction, to offer a largo sum for the 
apprehension of the rale criminal. The men will 
have heard of it before now, and I trugt something 
will turn up to relave poor Gough; anyhgw you 
don’t belave him guilty, do you ?” , 

© No!” said Ada, firmly. “ Papa told ts that 


Mr. Gough solemnly affirmed his innocence, before 
every one, at the funeral; and I know the poor 
young man is too truthful to make a false state- 
ment, even to save himself from any trouble. It 
is a terrible accusation he is under, Mr. O’Rourk ; 
but I trust it has been only sent him for some wise 
purpose, Indeed, I believe him entirely innocent 
of it” 

~ ‘ That’s right,” said O’Rourk; “ I thonghtyou 
would. I too am very shure that if he suffers fox 
this, he'll suffer in his integrity. But it’s been 
troubling the poor fellow to think that you’re doubt- 
ing him, May I tell him from you that you don’t 
do so?” 
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Ada bent down her head, and slightly blushed. 
‘Tf you think it will be any comfort to the poor 
man—yes, you may do 80. Do you think his heart 
is still unchanged, Mr. O’Rourk ?” 

‘‘ Mr, Huntly talked beautifully to him, and I 
trust my poor friend will yet listen ; but he’s care- 
less like tho most of us. Oh how happy he would 
be, if he had the knowledge that his sins ase entirely 
washed away. I wish he-had the peace of mind I 
feel.”” 

Mrs. Maurice now came out with the Hymn 
Book, and handed it to the little Officer. ‘The first 
Hyma, at which he opened it, began with, 


Oh Tappy day that fixed my choice " 


How his face brightened up, as he read itt 
- Aye indeed ! ‘Lhis is a happy day—the happiest. 
day I have ever experienced,” he cried, “ May 
God enable me never to forget it.” 

Then he rose, and bidding the ladies good even- 
ing, went over to his ient, a new man. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
BUNGAROO. 

T was all very well for Nerton to have thought 
that he would shortly show himself to be a 
religious man. He never as yet had once gone to 
the Colonel’s tent for that purpose. Suffering 
beneath the burdensome weight of remorse, he could 
not dare assume a careless manner, or even act any 
other part. He was fearful of betraying himself, 
and letting the quick eyes of others perceive that 
there was something wrong with him,: His boy 
certainly noticed it, “bul, not being given to thé 
study of human character he merely thought it 
was grief for the loss of a comrade, that was so 

affecting his Master. 

Nerton spent the whole day, in Camp at 
Droogpaumlah, very miserably, He never left his 
tent once, and did not goto Mess in the evening. 
At about 8 o'clock, while he was looking over the 
paper he had writien the evening before, a turbaned 
head, with the vilest and most repulsive face ever 
geen in any colour, intruded itself at the chick of 
the tent-door. 

Nerton didn’t see it atfirst, but wont on reading ; 
then the owner of the ugly head gave a short 
admohitory cough, and pushed his body half into 
the tent, 
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‘¢ Sahib |” 

Nerton looked up, and his face blanched at once. 

Then the ruffianly-looking native came up, and 
stood beside the tea-poy, at which the Officer sai, 
in a somewhat impertinent manner, 

‘Well! what d’ye want?” asked Nerton, fiercely. 

“ Kya Sahib ?? (what Sir) asked the other, 
impudently, chewing something, carelesyy, at the 
same time. 

‘You did it well, Bungaroo,” and the Captain 
ground his teeth. 34 

‘Ho! Sahib (Yes, Sir) so well, that neither of us 
shall be hanged,” was the reply, ia Hindostanee. 
. * What’s that you say ? I can’t be hanged in 
any case,” The ugly native gave a short laugh, 
and went on chewing. 

é¢ You need not come here trying to frighten me, 
Bungaroo. I’ve got,you under my thumb, and 
could have you hanged any day. Do you hear ?” 

« Ho Sahib! But if I hang, so will you, and 
we'll both go hand in hand to Jeha’--—— 

“ Choop P'* Nerton’s face was rodder than it 
had ever yet appeared to any one, and ho started 
angrily from his chair. ‘ I don’t want you any 
more. You've done what I wanted, and are of no 
use to me now—don’t come here again! Jow ! 
(Go !)” 
ne ne nEEmnnemmannantell 


* Silence. 
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‘‘ They have offered 2,000 Rupees ; and I don’t 
care for life,” went on the other, quite coolly. 
** Do you think they would pardon me if I told 
them all ?” 

“That they would not! The Colonel Sahib 
would hang you in one second to the nearest tree.” 

“With you beside me, Sahib,” continued the 
ugly fellaw, “ha! ha! Though you didn’t do 
the deed, you forced me.to it ; and I don’t forget 
that No Sahib! I have proof too.” 

Nerton’s face grew pale again. 

“* How much, did you say, they offered ?” 

“* Two housed Rupees.” 

*« T will give you three.” 

*“ T wont take threa.” 

“ Four, then ?” 

«¢ No, Sahib.’ 

‘¢ Five ?” 

‘Very well. If I get ive thousand from you they 
will hear nothing from me, and I and you can live 
on. Where is the money ? give it to me Sahib.” 

“ Ass ? I hav’n’t it Here.” 

“ Then give me a chit for it. That will do.” 

. “ Look here now, Bungaroo ; I see plainly what 
you mean. You want to get me in your power.” 

No, Sahib. But you want to get me in your's, 
You have proof of what I did in Burmah to Mr, 
Tudor and you think you will have nothing more 
to do but hand me up for that,,as well as for this 
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erime But you are mistaken; we are both in 
somebody else’s power. The night you forced me 
to kill the ‘Chota Sahib’ somebody was listening 
outside and heard it all. He iold me so, and there 
isno doubt, will covet the 2,000 Rupees. Now 
if you give me 5,000, I will give him half, and 
he will keep silence. If not, nevor mind, It’s 
nothing to me, I don’t care to live.” r 

“ You liar !” ejaculated Nerton. “ It’s all a 
’ lie—a lie to extort money.” 

“ T will swear it’s true by al? my sacred gods,” 
said the other, still carelessly chewing his opium, 
“ Well, I said I would give you the money,” 

. “And I said I wanted a chit for it, on your 
Sowkats* at Madyas.” 

* Do you remember my loaded pistol, Bungaroo ? 
Ii is here, by my hand,” 

Well you may shoot—Sahib ka kooshee (ai your 
pleasure), But he, who heard your words, will 
apply at once for the 2,000 Rupees. He may be 
doing so this minute.” 

Nerton, groaned, and opened his desk. 

** Will you not be satisfied with my word ?” 

* The other man will not be satisfied with mine, 
Sahib.” 

The Captain pretended to be indifferent. He sat 
down and filled in a cheque on his Agents at Madras 





* Banker, 
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for Rupees 5,000, payable to Havildar Bunga~ 
100, No. Seven Company of his own Regiment. 

‘Now Bungaroo ! listen tome. Iam as care- 
less of life as you are, J don’t care a cowre if I 
die to-mo.row. There is the clit. You can read 
English ; and will see that it’s a genuine one. You 
may tell now, or not, just as you please.” 

“Twill never tell—never,” rephed the othef, 
folding the cheque, and putting it m the folds of 
his tuban. “It will do me no good to tell. I will 
just say to the Sowkar, who will cash this, that it 
isa reward you. have given me, for saving your life 
in Burmah. ‘That’s not an unlikely ‘story, and if 
you're asked you can say the same. As for the 
2,000 Rupees offered, it is nothing to me, néw that 
T have got 5,000.” 

“ J thought you said you would give half of it to 
the man that overheard us, Bungaroo.” 

“¢ So I will; he’d betray us if I didn’t—~but I 
don’t think there’s much fear, if I act quickly— 
Sahib will marry soon now, I suppose.” 

** There now, buss jow !” 

“ Sahib-keo-murzee (Master’s pleasur a); salaam, 
Sabib. ” As the native lefi, Nerton thought he 
heard him chuekle, but he was too desperate to 
eare for that, and he went to his bed only to dream 
terribly that Smiley was standing beside him, 
accusing him of murder. 
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WASTING AT NOUN-DAY, DBT 


OHAPTER XVII. 
WASTING AT NOON-DAY, 
Oo" again next morning with a swift swinging 
pace to Tellah-wunkah, twelve miles off ! 
*Gough’s companion on the road, thisanorning, 
was Harris, and a pleasant merry companion he 
was. He told laughable stories of fox-hunting and 
steeple-chasing, and kept our hero’s mind greatly 
diverted from the trouble that was burdening him. 

About 7-30 a. u., they were all, as usual, loung- 
ing in the Mess Tent, indulging in Chota hazree.* 
O’Rourk was amongst them too, faking coffee ; 
and on this account became the subject of slight 
general chaff. 

‘© My eyes ! O’Rourk, a Teetotaller !” cried 
Viney.” You're allowed Raspberry vinegar, 
though, ain’t you?” 

‘¢ T suppose the Padre made you take the pledge, 
old fellow,” laughed: Hillier. 

‘Take a little wine for thy stomach’s good, 
Jack 3” put in a black-whiskered Ensign, 

“ We won’t know him in a month or two, he'll 
be such a respectable member of Society,” observed 
another, 


owen narae 
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* Farly tea, Iygorally, ‘ Lattle breakfast,’ 
17 
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“Ti’s time enough surely for me to thry and 
begin to be one, thin,” answered O’Rourk, calmly. 
** Never mind their chaff, Paddy,” cried Harris, 
swinging back on his chair, with his feet on the 
edge of the table. Tl back you to live longer 
than any of us, now that you’ve given up hard 
drinking.” 
* 4 Ee couldn't drink soft water, 
So he took to-diinking hard,” 
sang the new Adjujant. 

“I don’t care a button for all your chaff, old 
fellows,” said O’Rourk, sipping his coffee, “ I 
know you only mean it in fun ; but it stziRes me 
that, instead of thrying to make a fool of me, you 
ought all to he encouraging me to give up a bad 
habit.” 

* Bravo ! go it, Jack my boy ! You're improv- 
ing wonderfully ; you'll soon be able to speak like 
a book bound in calf,” chaffed Hillier. 

“ Tnstead of in red morocco,” chimed in the 
Ensign, before-mentioned. 

Q’Rourk, who was thorodghly good-natured, 
only smiled awkwardly ab this rather personal 
Ansinuation, 

44 You'll be as rich asa Jew, my lad,” said Viney, 
whe comprised the, Mess Secretary, as well as 
Quarter Master. Your liquor bill will come 
down in no time. I don’t know what wo'll da 
without your patronage.” 
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“ Come, come, you fellows, shut up, and leave 
the man from Galway alone,” ¢ried Harris, who 
was inclined to take O’Rourk’s part: ‘“ He has 
had enough of it for once. Bye the bye, Dillon ; 
have you been doing anything in that poor fellow’s 
case ?” and the speaker nodded his head in the 
direction of Gough’s tent. 

“se Oh Ihave done what I could,” replial Dillon. 
4¢The men all seem delighted that a reward has 
been offered ;\ for you know how they like Gough. 
They seem to think the real criminal isin the Camp, 
and I believe, are trying their best, among them- 
selves,*to unearth him.” 

*“There’s an old saying, Murder will out,” 
remarked the Quarter Master. 

Nerton winced a little at this. 

“ But then it smay not ‘out’ for years,” said 
Cocky. 


“Tt may be for years, or it may be for mever 
Qh Kathleen Mayourneen ! &e,” 


sang the Regimental poet. 

“ That fellow Rustum is as sharp as a needle,” 
observed old Danniels. * I believe he'll ferret the® 
whole business out—he and his brotherin-law, 
Buldar Khan. They’ue like a couple of detectives, 
Flere boy ! some more toast ; and look sharp about 
it- ‘Why Nerton, old fellow |” he continued, turm 
ing to that worthy, eho had been sitting in silence 
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the whole time, ‘ What’s the matter with you ? 
You hav’n’t spoken a word all morning. Down in 
the mouth, eh ?” 

“No, riot exactly! I’ve been rather feverish 
the last day or two. A little thing upsets me, and 
[eeereacenenrmacnemer 7? . 

‘eTut, tut man; drive it off. Jt’s the worst 
thing in tthe world to give way to bad spirits. 
Cheer up !” 4 


“ Cheer up Sam, anf don’t let your spirits go down, &e.” 


. This was from, Dillon of course. 

“ Tm afraid Nerton and O’Rourk are boflegoing 
on the same tack,” Jaughed Hillier. “ they'll 
have faces aslong as my rm in a day or two- 
singing Psalms, oe Who will you back to win, 
Cocky ?” 

To win what ?” 

“* Why, to win the race to heaven,” 

“Tush, Long-legs ; it’s too bad. ‘Phat sad busi- 
ness of the other day ought to have sobered you a 
little; and in all conscience, you looked as if it 
would. Because some fellows have more tender 
Seelings than others, it’s no reason you should put 
if down to piety, and chaff them: for it.” 

“* Besides we all know where you are racing to, 
as hard as you can, you black sheep,’’ remarked 
Danniels, sarcastically. * 

“ Oh I'm running the other way I know ; there's 
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no doubt about that. I've no chance at all of 
getting to the good place.” 

O’Rourk could not keep silence any longer. 

‘No chance ! Don’t talk about that, any moze, 
Hillier, when God’s letting you live on day after 
day. Supposing you were allowed to live on for 
three or four years more, instead of dying this 
very night. That’s giving you no chanced suppose. 
You're getting all sorts of chances of Salvation, 
but you're too heedless to take advantage of them.” 

€ Yullo !” There were bursts of ejaculations 
of surprise from the group of Officers. 

‘* Jehn Knox come again ?” 

sc A Huntly ! ! a second Hunily !” 

* Another Spurgeon !” 

‘ Jack O’Rourk’s turned a New-light! hurrah !’ 
cried Hillier. 

**T don’t know what you mean by that word, 
Hillier ; but anyhow I’m not ashamed of it,” said 
O’Rourk, quictly. “I do see things in a new 
light, thank God ; and I think I’ve lived long 
enough to His dishonour. It’s time for me to begin 
to live to His Glory.” 

“* Bravo, O’Rourk ! I didn’t think you had sucky 
pluck,” cried Cocky. “‘ Thero’s no doubt about, 
your being right ; but fellows don’t like being 
preached to about living to glory, and all that. 
They'll respect you far more if you keep*your 
notions to yourself” 
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{don’t care about such respect,” replied the im- 
pulsive Irishman, “Besides ifuobody had told methe 
truth, it isn’t likely P’'d have found it out for myself” 

*« And what good does all this truth, as you call 
it, do you after all, Jack,” asked Viney. * 

“ Good! why, my dear fellow, it gives you a 
peace of mind, such as you would wish never to 
lose 3 it prepares you for death, or rather for a lifo 
beyond death at any time ; it makes you Ne 

“Qh! do shut up, O’Rourk !” said Hillier, 
petulantly ; “‘ why go on talking aboutdeath, and 
all that, like an old woman, because one poor fellow 
has gone out? I’m very sorry for poor Smiley, 
but he can’t be recalled, and there’s no earthly uge- 
in jawing about death, in all manner of uicharit- 
ableness. We're not going to'die yet.” 

“ You don’t know anything about that,” replied 
O’Rourk. 

“ If my friend opposite,” cried Viney, referring 
to the Irishman, “is going to treat us all to a 
sermon, he’d better put on asurplus at once.” 

“ He may preach till he’s exhausted, but he'll 
only waste his breath as far as I’m concerned,” 

q@muttered Hillier. “ He can’t como over me with 
his nonsense.” 

Dillon again. 





“Tm a young man from the country, but you can't 
come over me,” 
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O’Rourk got up to leave the tent now, though 
he had not finished his coffee. He felt uncomfort~ 
able, poor fellow ; and no wonder, Like all men, 
when they first find the truth of Salvation burst 
upon them, O’RBourk was zealous, and warm with 
the new Love towards God, and all His creatures. 
He thought he ougl:t to speak of Christ’s love for 
sinners everywhere, and at every opportunity, for 
he was afraid of betraying himself into fepling 
ashamed of the cause he had espoused; but he 
also felt that he was incompetent to talk thus, that 
he knew too little as yet ; and that perhaps, if he 
stayed she might in his impulsiveness say something 
naore produstive of harm to the cause he wished to 
honour, than really of advantage to it. 

“ Pray for me, old fellow !” shouted, Hillior, with 
a mocking laugh, as the other reached the tent door. 

“Tl take you at your word,” and, with this 
last. impulsive angwer, thé little Olficer disappeared, 

** Ha, ha!” laughed Hillier. “There goes poor 
Jack; he’s about one of the very last I should have 
thought would take to religion ; and it’s nothing 
but funk sets him off. He's afraid of dying too 
soon * with all his imperfections on his head ;’ and 
he thinks he ought to be supernatitrally good before 
he goes off the hooks.” 

At this moment an orderly sepoy came to the 
tent~door, and saluting, said he had a chit (Rote) 
for the Adjutant Sahib. 
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Dillon took it. It was the usual kind of obit that 
obtains throughout India ; a small scrap of fools- 
cap, folded in two. Tt was addvessed very roughly 
to-—~-—~ Dillon, Adjutant. 

“ Whew! by Jove !” The Regimental poat 
laureate’s face assumed a serious expression. 
** Look at this, Viney; take care you’re not in hot 
water fomrit,” and he tossed the open note over to 
the Quarter Master. Viney glanced over it quickly; 
it ran thus: 

Dr. Dillon, ° 

Two men just admitted—bad with Cholera, They 
say it’s in the village—and the camp-followers have 
it—tell the Colonel sharp—better move on-—doneé 
come over—J’ve ordered Los’) Tents further ‘away yn 
will stack by them all day y—unbess we move 

VV. retece sesseeee o vsere es Yy Atg's Milton, 

“« Why, what on earth!” began Viney; “ here’s 
ago. Hang it, it’s not ‘my fault ; I mado the 
strictest enquiries, and the village authorities never 
mentioned the name of Khi Julab.” 

“ What's that? Cuousra !” 

There wero anxious faces looking round at the 

Quarter Master, as he rose quickly to his feet. He 
gave no answer, However. 

* There’s no use in any one getting alarmed,” 
said Dillon, passing his fingers through his straw- 
coloted whiskers, and leaning over a chair to 
reach his aword. ‘ I dare say some foolish fellow 
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has been gorging himself with unripe Aunkaries, 
and is paying the penalty by suffering from 
diarrhoea.” : 

“ Did the Doctor say, Cholera ?” Hillier asked, 
in a hoarse tone. 

** I believe he did, but you all know how Milton’s 
so fond of making out diseases, where there are 
none, He'll insist upon having a regula Cholera 
Camp, I suppose, and on our taking short marches 
morning and evening.” 

“T expect the Colonel will want to see you 
about all this, Viney,” said Hillier, almost angrily. 

af Then T'll jast tell you what it is, Long-legs, if 
the Colonel wigs me, Pll just have the Kurnum— 
Putail’-Cutwal, or whatever the swell in the village 
calls himself, tied up, and let my lascars give him 
afew dozens. Hoe has hurt my feelings ; a hurt 
his,” 

** You're something’ like blind Tim Turpin, 
Bacchus, who— 


‘ Was a feeling man, 
For when his sight was thick, 
He used to feel for everything, 
And that was, with a stick.’ 


J 
Come, come, you fellows ! what are you all looking 
so glum for ; get some more spirit~cheering coffec, 


* Cucumbers—o wild kind of which grows plontifully about 
this district. 
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and be more yourselves. Why Hillier, you look 
as if you'd just had a dose of quitine, ov salts.” 

“Oh, @on’t talk of doses, Dillon ; we'll have 
quile enough of them, I suppose, if this goes on 
much longer. It’s precious hard lines, Z say ; here 
we are ; having got well over the bullets, dhars,* 
swamps, malaria, and fever, besides a hundred other 
plagues, jacidental to a Burmese campaign, to get 
mown down by Cholera. when we’re almost at the 
end of our march. If that’s not hard lines, I don’t 
know what is.” 


“Tis the song ; the sigh of the weary 
Hard times--Ilard times,” 


sung out Dillon, carelessly. 

“ The very worst thing that can Le, is to let one’s 
spirits go down, in these cases,” drawled a sandy- 
haired, and shaky-looking Ensign, called Simcox, 
“and to keep them up, the plan, of course, is to 
pour them down. Brandy’s the very best specific 
in ease of Cholera.” 

* Seen it tried,” said Danniels; ** wasn’t a bit of 
use, We marched down eighteen years ago— 
Maurice was a Captain thea—~t “to Chittledroog, and, 
“when Cholera attacked us, every mother’s son of 

us-——Men, Officers, and C. O., took to drinking like 
fishes. It wasn’t of any use, though. Fellowa 








* A large kmife, so called.in Burmah, 
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died off in scores—and it was so bad among the 
Officérs, that the Colonel wouldn’t let the ‘Dead 
March’ be played, it preyed so on thée* minds of 
the living.” 

st A case of 


© Not a dram was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the —— ou 





But there were no ramparts I suppose in your case, 
Danniels,” laughed the poetical Adjutant, “There t 
T’ve been sitting, ehaffing, here lng enough: I must 
be off to the Colonel’s. Hand me my Tulwar* 
Bacchys, like a good fellow—Hullo ! here’s old 
Jmichmiah ; now I bet ‘he’s coming to report about 
those two having Cholera; he always brings reports 
of matters, long after they’ve been reported, see 
to, andsettled. Well! Jemadar a Kya hi? 
(what is it ?)” 

*The Jemadar Adjutant was a smart Hindoo 
soldier of upwards of 20 years’ service. Pro-~ 
motion had latterly been rather slow in the grade 
of Regimental Native Officers, and Lnutchmiah 
was beginning to’ despair of ever becoming a 
Subadar. The fact of Cholera being in the Camp, 
however, seemed for some reason or other, to cheer, 
instead of grieve him, and he had quite a smile ow 
his face, as he made his report in Hindostanee. 


tment iehnNetrediristiniAtnN tit ronntetiteneettiNs Hunan 


* Or sword, an Hindostanec. 
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« Two Natrve Orrromrs ; onu IIAVILDAR ; YOUR 
Narauus ; ten Privates, and ONw Puckally;* ad~ 
mitted atte Hospital ; ill of Cholera !” 

*“ God bless me !” 

Dillon stamped savagely with his foot, and 
hurriedly buckled on his sword belt. , 

‘Now, we're in for it, you see,” he muttered, 
“ keep we your spirits, my lads ; and be jolly. lt 
never rains, but it pours ;” and he went out with 
his Native subordinate, trying to look as cheerful 
as he could. 

Mr. Huntly had been with Gough all morning. 
The gogd, honest-hearted Minister had. striven 
earnestly to impress upon’ the young man the 
necessity of a change of heart—of laying up for 
himself a treasure in heaven above, by simply 
believing in the finished atonement made for him. 

Now be it known to you, readers, that Charles 
Gough, troubled though he was, and had been, was 
still steeling his heart, and had not, since the morn- 
ing on whieh he had started on the shooting exeur- 
sion, offered up a single prayer or made one appeal 
to the Ruler of all things in earth and Heaven. 
-O’Rourk, now so greatly changed, had, in his 
rough, simple, but truthful manner, expressed his 
convictions to his poor troubled friend, and, as he 
loved him with a warm brotherly love, had besought 


eA WALL ~CarLier, 
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and urged him to lay all his cares on a Power, far 
more potent, and much more merciful than man. 
But Gough was still unconvinced. He Bad beard 
of—nay seen—some men who, he had often heard 
it said, had gone mad about religion, He had his 
senses about him, he thought, and no man, not 
even the honest Mr. Huntly, could urge him sue~ 
cessfully to permit his head to be fairly tugned with 
inward opinions on religious subjects. 

He could not help feeling that his friend O’Rourk’s 
head had been somewhat turned” by the weight of 
his religious feelings; but when he pondered on 
this, he at once sdenitied that the change in the 
little rishman? 3 character, resulting from his new~ 
born ecling, was a noble and an excellent one, 
No man who know O'Rourk could deny this ; but 
Gough smiled as he thought that those very men, 
who knew best how much improved his friend was, 
would be the first to laugh at him as having becomo 
a ‘New-light.’ This was what our hero feared for 
himself ; he was in a strait between two choices ; 
tobe laughed at, by his brother-officers, and follow~ 
men, as a fool, or perhaps something worse ; or to 
continue to be in their opinions, “ a jolly ,old 
brick,” and be all tho time risking the eternal peace 
and happiness of his soul. Besides all this, he 
almost shuddered at thought of his being compelled 
by conscience to give up amusements and retrea~ 
tions, which he now,felt were perfectly innocent. 
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As Mr. Hunily, without, in the slightest, hurting 
our hero’s foelings, threw reason after reason into 
the scale of his argument, and opened his ingenuons 
heart to the young, almost distracted, man before 
him, the other began gradually disclosing to the 
good-natured minister, the nature of every obstacle 
that kept him from believing in Christ as his 
‘Saviour.® In a frank but faltering manner he told 
him of his devoted, earn&st love for Miss Maurice-— 
told him how he hgd been refused, and that, though 
the young lady had acknowledged a reciprocal 
attachment, she felt it her duty to refuse to-be united 
to him, as was not in heart a Christian. .Me told 
Mr. Huntly that, though he supposed he yas ne 
worse than others around him, he had expected to 
be looked upon as a Christian, but that in truth— 
in heart--he was no more a Christian, than the 
cooly who earried his cavady boxes on the march, 
A Christian, he knew, was a believer in Christ; in 
the Son of God who had atoned for all sin ; and 
that he (Gough) was only prevented from believing 
in-this, by his fear of being thought 4 hypocrite 
4 madman—-or anythivg bnt a sterling, broad- 
minded, honest mar. Mr. Huntly tried to impress 
upon him that to be honest to one’s own convictions’ 
was the foremost principlo that should guide a 
reasonable man ; thai if he was so, his honesty te 
the world around would naturally follow, atid others 
could not fail to nerceive it. de told Goush that 
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in his opinion, he had been dishonest to his own 
convictions, in order that his motive for having 
those convictions might not be mistaken, or called 
in question; that he had, while placed in a position 
bétween two choices, a worldly and a heavenly one, 
chosen the former, (though in his heart he felt the 
latter to be the right one), and that consequently 
that choice had brought its own troublese that he 
had not as enjoined “ soupht first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness,” when all these things 
should, without doubt, have been added unto him. 
He knew, he said, that the little word “if” was 
too often, applied, when the facts connected with it 
were past, and it was too late to remedy them ; bul 
that he might easily perceive, on thinking over it, 
how the very feelings influencing his mind, would 
have prevented his being led into the ciroumstanees 
which caused him to be suspected of a fearful crime, 
had he, when urged to clo so, accepted a Saviour ; 
felt himself that Saviour’s debtor, and a repentant, 
and erring mortal. He further kindly advised 
Gough to act up to his convictions from the present, 
at any rate; to make provision for the soul first, 
counting everything else as dross to win, Christ, 
He felt sure that the lady in question would prove 
a most excellent wife, but that both lmsband and 
wife must be of the same mind; and ho entirely 
agreed with her, that a promise of marriage Was, 
ander present circumstances, altogether out of the 
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question. He did not consider the conclusion she 
had arrived at, narrow-minded, or uncharitable in 
the slightest, but that, taking the manifested Word 
of God as her guide, she had made a noble self- 
sacrifice, and, unlike him, had acted honestly up 
to her own convictions. 

** Well, Mr. Huntly,” said the young man; 
* As I earnestly and sincerely love Miss Maurice, 
I cannot give up the idea of marrying her ; and if 
T now accept what you say, and what I know to be 
right, what think you she would imagine? Why 
that I, who told her I loved her better than my soul 
only a few days ago, was making a pretonce of 
religion simply in order to gain her as my wife. 
She would despise me.” 

** T don’t think Miss Maurice despises, or would 
despise, any one, Gough. I believe her to bea 
truly sincere Christian. J do not say, give up the 
idea of maryying her at some future time if God 
spares you, and delivers you from this peril, But 
what I want you first and foremost to do, is to 
give yourself, heart and soul, io God—to devote 
yourself to Him who has redeomed you. Then you 
¢may, in all conscience, show her, not that you love 
your soul better, but that you love your God and, 
Saviour better. You are thinking too much of 
this earthly wish of yours, which, if no light +is 
thrown upon this crime you are so involved in, 
will undoubtedly never be realized. Yoware lean- 
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ing on a reed. The desire of boing united to her 
has too great a hold on your mind. Leave all the 
future to God, who careth for you. You have ndt 
gone to Him yet; you have not asked Him to 
déliver you out of this fearful snare into which you 
haye fallen. You never ask His counsel in any 
matter. No! I distinctly say-—Give yourself to 
Him~—before it is too late, Death the gestroyer 
may be even now close toe youe Let God’s love 
have the highest place in your heart, and be ever 
ready to say, even though He Should think fit to 
withhold the realization of your dearest earthly wish, 
from yey, ‘ Thy will be done, my Father.’ ” 

« Gough rose suddenly, and walked up and down 
the tent with heayy strides, and clenched hands ; 
for a fearful mental struggle was going on within 
him. Mr. Huntly remained silent, tuming over 
the leaves of his Bible, but made one, short, earnest 
appeal to Grou’s throne, for the light of the blessod 
Truth te shine around the young man’s darkened 
path. 

Suddenly Gough “stopped in his walk; “ Oh 
God, guide, and help me!” he murmured, “TI 
cannot do anything myself. Help 8; teach me; 

»Zuide me, enlighten me!” and then he buried his 
face in his hand, and leaned up against tle tent-pole. 

Oh how that strong heart was almost torn with 
conflicting emotions. . 

Was it madness think you, reader ? No ! it was 

18 
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the awful struggle ; the war between the Good and 
Bad spirit--the fight which grace has with. the 
natural man, and which every true Christian, 
almost, has experienced on conversion ; the driving 
out of the demon unbelief to give place to the 
simple child-like faith in the ever-present, ever- 
loving Saviour, who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us. © ; 

When Gough looked up again, the mental 
struggle was over, peace was reigning, where 
before was nto peace, and his peace of- mind was 
reflected, as if were, in every line of his calm, 
bright face. a 

‘¢ Mr, Huntly, I have been a fool; eating tke 
husks, when I might have had bread enough at my 
forgotten Father’s Home. ‘I will arise and go to 
Him,’ Ihave made up my mind; come weal, come 
woe, T’'llirustin Christ. Oh my friend; help me 
to persevere ; will you not?” 

Mr. Hunitly’s only reply was to take the young 
man’s hand, and grasping it heartily, kneel beside 
him at the little camp-table, whilé Lis whole heart 
and voice agcended in a triumphant song of praise 
.to the great Jehovah, whose new-found servant 
was now bending in adoration before him. i 

While they knelt, thus, Dillon, whistling, lifted 
the chicks of the door, and had stepped into the tent, 
before he perceived (having just come out of the 
glare) how the two, who occupied it, were engaged. 
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He was come with an important message from 
the Colonel to Mr. Huntly, but his whistle abruptly 
closed, and he started back’ in intense surprise, 
when he pereeived Gough kneeling beside Mr. 
Huntly, who was praying aloud with all his heart. 
Uttering a kind’ of hasty, awkward apology, he 
retired at once, but waited outside the door, till 
Mr. Huntly finished his prayer, and Gough gaily 
bid him walk in. . 

“ T suppose you know what bad luck we’re having 
Mr. Huntly,” he began ; ; “we have about twenty 
men in Hospital attacked with Cholera; and [’m 
very nfych afraid it will spread still further.” 

* “Indeed I--I wasn’t aware of this calamity. 
What «a sudden event it is! I suppose however 
every means possible will be made use of to try and 
avert it, Are the poor men very bad?” 

* Tve just had a chit from the Doctor; who seems 
to have but little hope of many of them. The 
Colonel is going to send Mrs, Maurice and family 
on, some stages in advance ; and requested me to 
ask if you would wish to accompany thom, as, 
not only for your own sake, but that A family, 
you might wish to avoid the risk of infeption, in 

the Camp,” ' 

Mr. Huntly bent down his head, and considered 
the matter for a little, 

“* God will take cave of my family, and myself, 
Mr. Dillon” he said,gafter a moment or two. “It 
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would give .me great pleasure if I could, in any 
way, be of use to the Colonel’s family ; but I think 
it is my path of duty to'vemain in Camp, where, 
I thank God, He has already blessed my endea~ 
yours in His service. Ido not fear the disease, 
and if I am cut off, I know there ‘is a happy home 
for me.” 

‘Prayy consider farther of it, Sir,” urged Gough, 
laying his hand on the clergyman’s arm. “ Tt ig 
running 2 dreadful risk.” 

“Tt may be,” replied Mr. Huntly ; “ but I con- 
sider it as much my duty to remain, ag it.is Dr. 
Milton’s; I have been thrown among’ you, my 
friends; and I will not'desert you in the ,time of 
need. God will watch over,his own, as tauch in 
a Oholera-stricken Camp, as elsewhere.” 

“Then I*may take this answer to the Colonel, 
as your fixed determination, Sir?” 

_ Yes ;--stop, I will go, and tell him myself; 
butI forgot, I am forcing myself on your hospitality 
all this time. Iam the Colonel’s guest, but”— 

“ You ave ours, now, Sir, if you wish to remain 
with us.”’, 

4‘ Nay! he is mino,” said Gough—‘ but Tam in 
disgrace—and”—his voice choked him almost— 
 charged—with a—base crime! How can you, Sir, 
ba my guest, disgraced as I am, though innocent ?” 

Dillon’ s orderly here lifted the chick at , the 
entrance of the tent, and haaded in anote to the 
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Adjutant, “Ah! I thought so; its getting worse, 
Mr. Huntly; ‘eight more men in Hokpital; three 
dead,—andy—and——Heaven help us!-~‘ Mr, Sim- 
cow attacked with the disease.’ ” : 

“ Hand me my hat, Gough ; that determines me, 
I shall not forsake the Camp. Oh, trust in God, 
my friends; trustin God. ‘He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the-most, High’ shal) not ‘be 
afraid of ¢the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
nor for the destruttion that wasteth at noon-day.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
“HODD FACKS.” 

f GREEABLY to orders received, Launcelot 

L Viney, Esq,, ne? Bacclius, accompanied by his 
Departmental satellites, started off in the after- 
noon to mark out anew position for the Camp, 
which, however, was not to be more than four or 
five miles distant from its present situation. 

Quarter-master Serjeant Mathers, armed with 4 
very favorite éak bludgeon, was stepping -guickly 
along on foot; his pipe—he could never give up 
his pipe for a cheroot—stuck in his mouth, and 
his sword stuck under his left arm. Viney, who 
was mounted on his grey charger, feeling lonely, 
rode up, and overtook his brisk-looking Subordi- 
nate, who seemed as thoughhe were walking for 
a wager, : 

“You get along at a great pace, Serjeant!” 

‘Ah well, Mr. Winey; Ido jest like a good 
set-to of a walk hoceasionally,” he replied, 
saluting as he strode on, “That is, ‘owever, 
when it don’t interfere with my sleep; but four 
mile aint nothing to speak on, Sir. This ’ere 
Cholera business, breakin out, is rayther startlin, 
Sir 5° aint it?” 

“Oh well! we must just take it as it comes, 
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you know, Mathers,” replied the Officer, gaily. 
“T suppose you’ve heard that Mr. Simcox has 
been atta¢ked.”’ 

“ Fattacked, Sir! ‘ase, indeed, Sir? I'm wery 
sorry to ’ear it ; but ’e’ll mend, Sir ; ’e’ll mend, 
please God. May I be permitted to hask, Sir, if 
the rights of the case, concernin poor Mr. Smiley’s 
death, ’ave bin dascertained yet, I was uncom- 
monly sorry to ’ear about,poor Mr. Gough, Sir.” 

* Well Serjeant; we're all very sorry, you 
may be sure. Evidence seems Very much against 
him; but overybody is inclined to think it was 
a madg-up affair, and nicely palmed off upon him. 
We've ‘known Mr. Gough for some time, you 
know ; and we don’t think he’s the sort of man 
to——__—_———.” 

“No ’e aint, Sir! “EH aint the gen’leman to do it ; 
I said so all along. “EH aint the gen’leman, Mr. 
Winey—knowin, as ’e well do, ’is size and strongth 
—to pit himself in a sword-fight with that mere 
lad—'Hi’d never doit, Sir. I don’t believe it hof 
him.” ; 

“* And yet,” rejoined the young Officer, “Tm 
sorry to say they hada severe quarrol together, 
before they parted at the Mess that evening, Ser= 
jeant. Besides, who else could have had any 
possible motive in Mr. Smiley’s death ?” 

‘Hah; that’s as it stands, Sir,” replied the 
N, ©. O. logically, “but in any case, Mr. Gough 
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aint the one to commit a norrible hact like this, 
H didn’t do it; Tl stake my—my pay én it, 
*E’s hinnocent; Ainvlocent as the—~as myself,” he 
went on, knocking a stone out of his way with 
his big stick; and beginning to get excited, 
* Well, Sir, ’appen Mr. Gough didn’t do it; some~ 
body else did; and ’appen somebody helse did, 
who was’e? and why did’e do it?” 

“¢ That’s just it exactly, Mathers,” said Bacchus, 
almost laughing, in spite of his efforts at sup~ 
pression. i 

* Wo’ever ’e was, Sir, I'd give arfa rupee to 
see him ‘UNG, AS ’IGH AS HEVER HH CUD BR 1 PANG 
nur 1” ' 

Viney could not restrain his pent-up ldughter 
any longer. He fairly shook in his saddle, at 
Serjeant Mathers’ expression of indignation ; 
and burst into roars of convulsive merriment, 
till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

« And I'll just tell you wots more Sir; I 
wouldn’t let im hoff stringin kup neither, not for 
temprinsanity ; nor no Aother sanity,” continued 
the Serjeant, wrathfully, “ I’d ’ang ‘im as ’igh as 
7 Aman Was “ung on ’is own gallis. Now between 
‘you and me, Sir, and the’—he was going to say 
‘‘ wall,” but not seeing any near, he substituted 
“stones on the toad,” as silent listeners—** be- 
tweett you and me, Sir, and these ‘ere stories; 
quite confidential, and private-like, I'l tell you 
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somethink as I heerd on, which is facks—--down 
right’ facks. Lovn’s at the bottom of it !” 

** Love ! ha-ha-ha !” roared’ the Quarter-master. 

 Tt’s a fack, Sir ; and its a hodd fack ; but neyer~ 
theless it’s a true fack. 

“ What! that love’s at the bottom of it?” 

*¢ Well, Sir; things do get about somehow: 
and I av’e heerd somethink strange, which is facks ; 
but I know my place, Sir; bein in the Harmy, 
and I know more’n to speak to a Hofficer, hover 
freely ; but there’s somethink "I’ve on my mind, 
Sir, and I’dlike to‘hask a few questions, relaytive.” 

‘* What are they, Serjeant ?” 

. “Jest this, Six. Does ye know—pardon me, 
Sir, ié aint imperence, on no ’count—does ye 
know, if Mr. Gough was really in love with 
Miss Maurice ?” ' 

‘Viney wondered how on earth the Quarter- 
master Serjeant knew about Gough’s courtship, 
or how he even suspected it He did not like to 
give a decided opinion; so he answered, shortly. 

*¢ Well; suppose he is ?” . 

* Well; Sir—don’t think me steppin beyond 
bounds, Six,——but ’appen your honor don’t know 
there’s another Hofficer a3 is in love With that 

young lady ?” 

“Certainly not, Mathers, and I don’t think 
such a thing was suspected.” 

Well, Sir; it is Aodd, and no mistake. I'm 
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wery glad I’ve ’ad an hopportunity of speaking to 
your honor confidential-like about it; ’cause I'd 
be sorry to go and make a business about it. But 
1 knows it, Sir—I knows the fucks; on the woid 
of my good missus, I does, Sir. Till just tell you, 
Mr. Winey, wot she told me. She'd bin Aout 
walkin the wery hevening before Mr. Smiley’s 
murder, with the Serjeant-Majoi’s two ells, 
Marriar and Sairah ; and they wor a-sitting quiet 
enough, Sir, on a bit of a green sward-like, when 
by comes Captain ‘Nerton, a-talkin to ‘imself like 
hanythink, ’T didn’t see ’em, as *twas dusk-like ; 
but they knew ‘im wery well, they says; and je was 
a awearin to ’imself ow he loved Miss Maturice— 
Hada, ’e called ’er—and ’ow ’e could'nt a beat to see 
Mr. Gough goin fup to ’er and making so free-like, 
°— was a talkin like this, Sir, and goin away abit, 
and lookin hout for some-one, and then comin 
back; so they couldn’t ’ear *zactly hall’e said to 
*imself ; and has they didn’t wish to be listenin 
there, has it aint gen’leman-hke, they were tryin 
to slip away unperceived, when up comes a 
native, Sir—a Sepoy, ’e lookod like—and ’e and the 
Captain, Sir, they ’as a long talk together, and my 
missus, and the two gells didn’t stay, Now has 
this is Aonly private and confidential, Mr. Winey, 
hind was so to me, why Sir you, see I didn’t think 
it wise to make no Hobservation on the matter on 
no count and I kep’ the matter, as my missus told 
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it, quite, quiet; but them two gells, Sir—Marviar 
and Sairah—they gits a talkin to their parents 
about it-and hover they hafl comes tomy good 
woman’s tent to talk Aover it. My missus's Hirish, 
ye know, Mr. Winey, and she can’t keep a secret, 
and the result his, Sir; that they’re all athinkin, 
there’s somethink deeper in the matter than any 
on us knows.” 

Viney got suddenly grave at hearimg all this, 
but it seemed to him such a preposterous idea, that 
Nerton-—quite Josh Nertonshould be such a 
villian as to work out such a horrible plot, that 
he tried to make light of the Serjeant’s story; but 
seeing this didn’t succeed, he thought fit to appear 
hurt. 

‘You don’t mean to say, Serjeant, that you 
aecuse————,” 

J don’t haccuse nobody, Sir; beg pardon, Sir : 
ZIdon’t, Ihonly state facks, and my notion that 
them ere facks is hodd,” 

“Odd or not, you can’t make anything out of 
them: why, Captain Nerton may have beon talk- 
ing of some lady at home.” 

“But ‘Hada,’ Sir; ‘Hada’ aint a common 
name, be it, Sir? Least ways, if thord har two 
Miss Hadas, Mr. Gough cant be hexpected to make 
love to the two of ’em; the one hout ‘ere, hand 
the one at ome. Now Sir, there’s jest some hew- 
feous things has’s come hunder my hobseryation, 
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if yer don’t think, Mr. Winey, Sir; that ’m makin 
too free.” 

“€ Of course not; fire away, Mathers.” 

‘‘ Well, you see, Sir; one of the Mess boys, ’e 
come over to the Serjeant Major; hand naturally 
gits axed all habout this ere row the night afore : 
hand ’e tells the Serjeant Major, Sir, as ’ow Captain 
Nerton ’ad bin a settin nixt to Mister Smiley, 
hand a heggin of "im hon, to git *im hangry with 
Mr, Gough; then ’e told ’im as ‘ow the Captain 
treated fall the Hoflicers to champagne, hand goes 
hover to the side-table and drars the Hquor, and 
fills the glasses ’imself, sendin all the Mess boys to 
the right-about. Well this lad—sharp, *telligent 
boy, Sir-—e tells the Serjeant Major, as ‘ow, when 
the gen’lemen was hall gone, ’e finds a little 
hempty bottle hon the ground near the table; 
med’cine bottle, it looked like, Sir, P’raps you'd 
know—ere it his, Six.” 

« Viney took the little phial, which the Serjeant 
handed up, and looked at it. On the label on one 
side of it were the words, 
“ Captain Nerton, 
The sleeping ‘draught ’ to be taken at bed-time.” 
“While Viney was uncorking the little phial, and 
applying his nose to the neck of it, the Quarter 
Master Serjeant went on stating his “‘ hodd facks.” 
* Yon know, Sir; as ’ow we left the Tendal,* 
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Potier, (Potiah) beltind at Rajooloopettah to look 
hafter the Camp Hequipage 3 im and two lascars. 
They dug poor Mr. Smiley’s grave, they tells me ; 
hand has they were a shoyellin in the mould, 
Potier he picks a bit of a paper, Sir ;' and ’e sees 
the writin on’t warnt Telloogoo or no sich langidge; 
hand he picks it hup, Sir. Ican’t make it hout at 
hall, bocause hit’s partly Latin or Greekeor some~ 
think, but I sees the Captain’s name’s fon it. So 
Ikep it Sir, and puttin fall together I thinks to 
myself that p’raps two hand two might make four. 
This ’ere paper Ais kewreous, Sir. P’raps you, 
you might like to look hat it”—-and the Serjeant 
alrew forth a crumpled-up and white-aht-eaten 
paper, and passed it on to the Officer—it was Jike 
this Vide opposite page. 

‘I thought prescriptions were always filed by 
the apothecary or dresser,” said Viney, thought- 
fully. : 

“« His that a prescription, Sir ?” 

“Yes, but it proves nothing, it only shows, 
perhaps, what was in the bottle, and any Doctox 
could have told us that, from the drops still in it. 
Here’s all that’s on it, ‘Captain Nerto’—of courge 
it’s Nerton; ‘Zig,’ that means Liquor, ‘ Morphic’— 
that’s Murphey the god of sleep. ° Acetatis’— 
that’s—~oh—something acid I believe. The mark: 
following are High Dutch to me. Then *there’: 
‘ Aque purct,—that’s fresh water ; followed by 
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more High Dutch. Then there’s ‘/,’ ham—ha—— 
that's—oh! I know—diat, hookum—order,' you 
know-—*‘haust,—rest eaten away—don’t know that. 
‘ H—s—s’ that meang Hocus him, spundly, till he 
sleeps. More High Dutch eaten away—an Ad 
with a dash across it—then comes Jas Jf--the 
Doctor’s signature, and a part of the date white- 
ant-caten too. ‘That’s all | Now what can you 
or I, Mathers, make out of that ?” 

“ Wy, Sir, only. jest that I.heerd has ’ow Mr. 
Gough slep on like'a blossid Ainfant, hall the time 
halongside—as one may say—hof the hother hinno-. 
cent, and, more’n that, didn’t wake till Lwirt one 
and twa, noon.” 

“Good heavens! Serjeant; youre right. He 
slept like a top; but they say it was only from 
excitement, 

“ Put two’n’two together, Mr. Winey, Sir,” and 
you'll find the racks his Hopp.” 

‘* So they are, Mathers ; so they are,” replied 
the Quarter Master ; ‘‘ but look here; I’ve thought 
over the matter, and it’s better now that you just 
hand me over the bottle and this-paper, and keep 
quiet about what your wife and the others have 
been chatting of. It’s hard to suspect any ‘man, 
much less accuse him, without proofs—though to 
be sure My. Gough’s accused. Mind you don’t say 
a worl about it Mathers, till you hear more from 
me. I'll ferret the truth out, if I can, though it 
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seems thundering hard to get at; uever mind, leave 
itto me, IT’ll ride on, and think over it.” 

Viney clapped the spurs’ into his grey and 
cantered on, but could not drive out of his head 
the hodd facks which he had heard Could Josh 
Nerton be such a villain? As he thought over the 
Serjeant’s words, however, he began to be more 
reconciled to the startling idea of the quigt Captain 
being in some way concerned in Smiley’s murder, 
and yet he could not imagine why—if it was really ' 
jealousy on Nerton’s part—he’ had chosen to got 
rid of Smiley, and spare Gough: but then appear- 
ancese Were 80 much against the latter, and the 
whole thing might have been wickedly planned. 
In the end he got quite confused, and tried to drive 
the subject—for the present at least—out of his 
thoughts, but it stuck whploasantly in his mind, 
and would not be ejected; so that.it was not until 
he reached the new camping ground that he had 
fixed upon a plan, which, if carried out, he felt 
stire would be quile sufficient to satisfy all doubts 
with regard to this strange and new suspicion. - 
This was to chargo Nerton, as if in “ chaff,” and 
in presence of the other Officers, with being silently 
spoony on Miss Maurice, and jealous of ‘the poor, 
now suspected, lover, and to make the very best 
use of the evidences he had, in the-shape of the 
medicine bottle and the prescription. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
SABBATH IN THE CAMP. 


d bee following day was the Sabbath; one of 

the most highly prized blessings to the honest 
striving Qhristian. It could not, however, under 
present cireumstances prove a day of much rest to 
the poor Cholera-stricken Regiment. It had made 
ashort march thaf morning; and it was intended 
that it should move on again in the evening, as 
constant change of air and locality is ‘deemad the 
wisest course to be, adopted in a Camp infected 
with such a virulent disease. 

There are many difficulties and inconveniences 
attached to the four or five-mile marches. A high 
clear ground, not easily to be met with in jungle 
land, is almost indispensable; and a supply of 
water, which is not generally in the vicinity of 
high ground, should be close at hand. Then the 
villages are often at such a distance, as to render 
supplies and provision difficult to obtain; the 
families of the men have to Camp at a distance by 
themselves, so as to leave the Regiment as clear as 
possible from surrounding infection, and the men 
themselves have naturally more irksome duties to 
perform. ‘Viney had now a great deal todo; and. 
to say the truth, the smart little man was indefati- 
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gable. He left the camp early in the ovening and 
again almost after his breakfast, to search out a 
suitable camping giound, a few miles further on. 
This spot, when found, he would not only make ‘a 
note of but pitch his tent on, and then (with the 
assistance of his Choubdar, who had heen sent out 
from the city with a formidable paper, bearing the 
Minister’s seal), he would make stricteenquiries 
concerning the prevalence ’or not, as the case might 
be, of Cholera in the nearest yillages, and order 
the supply of any provisions that might be required 
on payment, Divine Service was held in the 
Mess tent; all the Officers (with the exception of 
Winey, and Sithcox) attending, and also such of 
the drummors and bandsmen as were Protestants. 
The Colonel read the Church of England Service, 
and called upon Mr. Huntly to address his small 
congregation. The good clergyman took as his 
' text, tho eleventh and twelfth verses of the eleventh 
Ohapter of St. John’s Gospel; and in a short time 
had fixed the attention of even the most careless 
of his hearers. Space does not admit of ow giving 
the substance of Mr. Huntly’s excellont counsel. 
Suffice that even Hillier was much struck with Hg 
and on returning to his tent, took up his long-for- 
saken Bible, and pondered ovor the portion which 
had been expounded by Mr. Huntly. But indeed 
‘these grave feelings did not last very Jong’ with 
him, for later in thp day, he might have beon seen 
19 
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making one of a quartette ata game of cards in the 
tent of Captain Mackey, ‘who, being a godless man ‘4 
had, now that his wife had left the Camp and gone 
on in advance, no objection whatever to turn his 
tent, on Sunday, into a card-playing saloon. 

There were no ladies in the Camp now. They 
had, one and all, been sent on by their respective 
heads of families, and told to push their journey 
onwards as rapidly as péssible to Sandybad. 

Some of them, however, had no intention of thus 
obeying orders to the letter, but as soon as they 
had reached a bungalow some twenty miles out, 
and found that they had left all traces of Mholera 
behind them, halted quietly, and merely went or 
to the next bungalow, as they heard from time to 
time of the advance of the devoted Corps, 

On the first appearance of the disease, the Colonel 
had, by Doctor Milton’s advice, sent a runner on to 
Sandybad with a requisition for medical assistance, * 
and so well had he (the cooly) done his work, that on 
this very Sunday, a Medical Officer, with one or 
two, subordinates, had started for the relief of the 
Corps. : 

« Vaney did not put his determination of showing 
ap Nerton into force this day, but, as he had an 
opportunity of having a Jong and quiet talk with 
Danniels, he made the old Captain his confidant ; 
told him all he had heard from Serjeant Mathers, 
and showed the proofs in his possession. Danniels 
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agreed with him, that he should allude fo what he 
had heard, inthe presence of Nerton, and the others, 
and: watch the result. However he contented him-~ 
self to-day with merely looking at him well, and 
judging from his countenance whether he was 
likely to have been the villain he had been led into 
suspecting him. What he observed only added 
to his own suspicions. Nerton, though trying 
to act a studied indiffererice and carelessness to 
everything around, wag neverthgless very nervous; 
the slightest allusion to Smiley’s murder’ making 
him tremble perceptibly, and avert his face from 
the gaZaof those around. On finishing his sermon 
itt thé Mess-tent, Mr. Huntly gave out, that a short 
evening service would be held in the Colonel’s tent, 
on reaching their new Camp, at which anybody that 
chose to come, would be welcome, This service 
the Colonel, Gough, O’Rourk, Viney, Harris, 
“and a few of the Drummers aitended ; and every 
one of them; believers as well as unbelievers, felt 
that it was good for them they had been there, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
DEATH'S SICKLE. 


ULKABAD was the halting place of the 
gallant Condapillay rangers on Monday 
morning. Viney had chosen an excellent camping 
ground ; and wasmuch pleased when the Colonel 
and Dr. Milton expressed their approbation of the 
situation. ° : 

Of course there was a8 usual a general meeting 
of Officers in the Mess-tent at Chota-haznee, and 
Viney now thought it high time to begin to put 
his plans into execution. 

‘¢ Well, how near to Sandybad does this bring 
us, Dillon 7” asked the black-whiskered Ensign. 

“ Only twenty-four miles,” replied the poet. 
‘Tf it wasn’t for this Cholera we’d be in on 
Wednesday morning; but of couse we'll have to 
go into a sort of quarantine, before we step foot 
into Sandybad,”” 

“ What are the casualties in this morning's 
teport ?? asked the Colonel. 

‘Nine dead during the night, Sir,” replied 
Dillon, “but we have only had five admitted into 
Hospital, and Simcox is reported better.” 

At this moment a stranger in uniform appeared 
at the tent door, and asked for the Commanding 
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Officer. He was invited in, and presented to 
Colonel Maurice. : 

« Assistant Surgeon Howitt, Sir;” he began, 
* sent by Officer Commanding Sandybad to render 
medical assistance to the Corps.” 

The new-comer, who spoke with a broad Scotch 
accent, was speedily introduced to all around, and, 
having been plied with refreshment; soog went off 
with the Colonel and Dillon, to seek out Dr. Milton, 
and render his assistance. 

“ We shall not have the Cholera with us long 
now,” cried Hillier, tossing up his cap and catching 
it again “ Hurrah !” 

oo How i is it with the buch-kutch,* Viney 3” asked 
atria: 

“ Faith, bad enough; the tindal tells me they’re 
dying off, every half-hour.” 

“* All exaggeration |” said Hillier, 

' T-don’t believe it will ever stop,” said the black- 
whiskered Ensign, “ at least till it has decimated 
us. ‘ Misfortunes never come singly,’ they say. 
Bad luck, once in a ship, goes on all the voyage.” 

“ That’s only when a shark is supposed to follow 
a vessel, old fellow,” put in Harris. 

“* Aye, or when there's a Jonah aboard,” added” 
Viney, looking hard at Nerton. The lattor saw 
the Jook, but calling up his self-possossion, merely 
smiled. 

* Meaning ,* families of the sepoys.” 
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« As far as that goes, there must be some Jonah 
in the Camp,” said old Danniels, winking at Viney. 

“You mean with reference to poor Smiley 
I suppose,” rejoined Harris,” but I'll bet fifty to 
one, poor Gough is not the Jonah at any xate.” 

«© J didn’t accuse any one, did I ?” asked Dan- 
niels, ‘ Tonly mean that in everybody’s opinion, 
he who committed the crime is in the Camp, and 
I think he’s the Jonah, whoever he is.” 

“You're ald talking nonsense,” said Hillier. 
“ Jonah was a prophot, and not a-—a murderer. 
I go on another tack see Tn my opinion 
our Jonah is a parson.” a 

© What! Mr, Huntly ! he’s the most inoffensive 
fellow in the world, Long-legs ;” cried Viney. “ It’s 
not him, or any other out-sider. I say Nerton,” 
he continued, in a sarcastic tone, “ how long is it 
since you’ve begun taking twilight strolls, and 
soliloquizing about her you love? I’ve heard some- 
thing of you, old fellow.” : 

Nerton was an incomparable actor, and could 
hide his true feelings as well as most bad men, but 
he almost lost his self-possession now, more par~ 
Aicularly,as he found Viney's words had made most 
of his brother-Officers look towards him. 

“Bh! pense eo boguiaine ? Tm not aware,” 

* Oh, but Iam,” went on Viney, fully bent on 
puisting Nerton, till he discovered something to 
satisfy himyelf. “ You went gut soliloquizing the 
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other evening you know, after you came back from 
shikatring. You ought to be more careful ; people 
may be eaves-dropping, you ‘soe, and women.are 
especially apt to let out anything thoy accidentally 
hear.” 

“ Tn the first place Idon’t know what you mean, 
and in the next I would advise you to drop your 
chaff, Viney. People have got into trouble already 
on account of it;” said Nerton, as imperiurbably 
as he could. 

“Tm not chaffing, I assure You,” went on the 
Quarter Master; ‘it was told me some time ago, 
as a grave fact, that you were seen taking a solitary 
twilight walk, and heard loudly soliloquizing about 
the lady of your affections, You even mentioned 
her name.” Viney looked very hard at Nerton as 
he thus probed the first wound he had given him, 
and, notwithstanding the Captain’s attempts to 
command his nervousness, he perceivéd the shame~ 
ful guilty flushise over his whole face. 

ar what? Ineyer——what name?” he 
stammered. 

Every Officer in the tent was looking at him 
now; some smiling as ifthe whole thing Were f. 
mere good joke, and others silent in surprise and 
axpectancy. He felt their eyes were on him, and 
made a great effort, to brave it out. 

“* ‘Well supposing I did, it’s not a very gehtle- 
nanly thing for you to blaze it abroad.” 
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* Ah, that might be, had I no other penser for 
it but to make a laughin g-stock of you ;” replied 
Viney. 

“ You can’t have any other reason thatI can see.’” 

** T have an excellent one,’ returned the other, 
“as I wish to elear up a very serious matter, 
which affects others, as well as yourself.” 

All this time Viney had kept a basilisk-like 
look on Nerton’s face ; watching its every move- 
ment; and noting: everything suspicious in his 
own mind. 

“¢ T don’t know what you mean, My. Viney” ; said 
Nerton haughtily ; if you have any wish to impugn 
my character in any way, speak out”—he was,very 
bold now; as he had been working himself yp to 
it, but it was too great an exertion for him; and 
the next moment, he turned ghastly white, and 
sunk back in his chair, breathing hard, and 
murmuring.’ ‘I’m sick—deadly sick ; water { & 
glass of water.” 

Three or four, noticing the great change that. 
had come over him, sprang up in alarm, and called 
for brandy, while they loosened his jacket, and 
unbuttoned his black silk stock, 
°" & You inust take carewhat you're about, Viney,”” 
said old Danniels, quietly ; “« He a ‘delicate fellow, 
and can’t stand any nervous shock, particularly 
singe'this Cholera has set in,” 

‘He has a bad conscience, poor man, that’s 
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what's the matter with him,” replied the other, 
coolly ; ‘* I’m perfectly convinced of his guilt now ; 
and V’ll tell you all how I cdme by some startling 
proofs connecting him in some way, with a very 
guilty deed. 

Nerton here opened his eyes, and glared vacantly 
around. ‘I didn’t kill Smiley; on my oath, I 
didn’t !”’—he almost shouted, ‘¢ It’s a falge charge ; 
and as foul as it is false 1’ 

“ There! now: who accused him of it!” cried 
the pitiless Viney, puffing very calmly at his sane 
“ I’m sure I never mentioned Smiley’s name.” 

“ Nobody’s accusing you of such a thing, old 
dellow,” said Danniels, who was supporting Nerton’s 
shoulders; ‘ You’re unwell, and have worked 
yourself into excitement about nothing, havo a little 
drop of brandy.” 

Nerton almost smashed the glass that was being 
handed to him, with a sweep of his arm. “ I didn’t 
kill him !""—he shrieked ; ‘ Pll swear I did not— 
who dare accuse me of staining my hands with his 
blood, it wasn’t me-~on my oath’”—here his voice 
grew fainter and he murmored— it was Havil— 
dar’—and he fell’ back in a’ faint, and became 
deadly sick supported by Danniels, and O’Rourk. j { 

* Tm afraid it’s an attack of Cholera ; said the 
former, gravely as he held Nerton’s head, and 
looked down on him in pity. “ We'd better carry 
him over to his tent, and put him into bed at onve, 
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One of You might step over to Millon, and tell him 
he’s wanted at Nerton’s tent. Here, Harris ; help 
O’Rourk and myself to carry him.” 

“ T'll go for Milton,” said Viney, rising, and 
throwing his cheroot away; “and I'll bring the 
©. 0., and Dillon over, for we must get the truth 
out of all this.” 

So Nerton was carried out, and over to his own 
tenia senseless, death-Hke form. They stripped 

“him quickly, and got. him between the sheets; and 
plying him with cold-water and a little scent, soon 
brought him to, again; but he had hardly opened 
his eyes, when the severe sickness and retehing 
again came on, indicating too surely that the pre-e 
vailing malady had attacked him. 

“ Tt’s a bad case, I’m afraid ;” said O’Rourk ; 
** just takea look, if the Doctor’s coming, Cocky; 
every minute is of consequence.” 

“ Here he is,” replied Harris ; as the new Assist- 
ant Surgeon made his appearance, aceompanied by 
the Colonel, and Quarter Master. 

Doctor Howitt wasn’t long examining his patient, 
and applying the remedies; but, from the way Be 
shook his head, and muttered ‘* very bad case,’ 
it was plain he was by no means sanguine of 
a cure. 

In a little while, however, Nerton seemed to. be 
more Kimself; and while moaning in pain, glared 
vacantly at the faces round him, 
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“ J didn’t~do—it”—he murmured almost in- 
audibly, 

« What's that?” asked the Colonel, quickly, as 
he bent down over him. 

‘¢ You did not do what ?” 

“I—I didn’t—kill—Smiley,” returned the sick 
man. 

Well-—well—never mind—who did it 2 You’re ir 
great danger, Nerton; and you ought to disclose 
everything so as to clear the innocent. Was it 
Havildar Bungaroo ?” 

The sick man gave a scream of horror.—‘‘ The 
traitoy!” he shrieked. ‘‘ He swore he would not 
detray me, and he hasdone it. But you must have 
his life; aye it was he did it: and I'll tell you 
more,” he went on, gasping for hreath, and clutch- 
ing ecdnvulsively at the sheets, ‘ He shot Alf. 
Tudor too, I saw him do it, and he would have 
killed me, had I not promised to keep it a setret.” 

“We know all about it,”* said the Colonel; 
* arid only wanted it corroborated by yoursol{.” 

The Cholera-stvicken wretch groaned, and writhed 
under the eramping pains through his whole body. 
“Pm—dying,” he gasped. “I foal it—I shay’l 
be hung at any rate , but he will, the traitor: 
Hang him up, Colonel; hang him up. He shot 
Tador—he stabbed Smiley; and—betrayed me— 
hang him up.” 

Those standing ground the dying wretch’s bed 
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wondored how he could be so hardened, and 
gazed at him in pitying disgust. 

‘The law of marl can have no effect on the 
Havildar now, Captain Nerton,” said the Colonel, 
** He has gone to render an account for his deeds, 
before God’s throne. Think of yourself; poor 
miserable man, how will you appear there, when 
you have to answer for yours?” 

Nerton clenched his teeth; and shuddered con~ 
vulsively for some time—‘* Don’t speak of that,” he 
said atlength, very‘hoarsely. —“ It’s comingon me 
fast, I know—let mo die-—TI don’t wish to live—I’ve 
deserved what I expect when I’m gone—Irknow 
there’s no hope—no—none~none--it’s all death 
and despair.” 

The tears flowed fast down the cheeks of the 
rough ald Colonel; and O’Rourk, Viney, and Harris 
felt their eyes fill too,,as they witnessed the awful 
look of despair on Nerton’s rigid face. The Doctor, 
used to such scenes, merely held his patient’s wrist; 
and gravely shook his head. 

“¢ Look—in—in my desk” —gasped the dying man 
—‘ it’s there—Gough’s inno—cent—1—drugyed—~ 
merey—merey”’—his breath now entirely failed 
him ; and though his lips trembled, he could speak 
no more, 

“ He’s going fast,” said the Doctor, in a low 
voice § “ there’s no hope now, would you like to 
be alone with him, Sir ?” The Colonel nodded a 
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silent, sotrowful affirmative ; and the threo others 
softly left the tent. 

Down by the bed of the dying man knelt the 
Veteran Officer ; clasping the white cold hand and 
raising his sorrowful eyes to Heaven. The prayer 
ofa faithful, honest-hearted Soldier of the Cross 
ascended to the Mercy-seat; while the despairing 
soul of his brother-man was slowly ebbing away, 
and leaving behind a dreary, lonely, tenantless 
wreck, 

When the Colonel rose from his knees, Nerton’s 
spirit had fled. 

Tt now necessary to relate by what means the 
Coldnel had obtained a clue as to Smiloy’s real 
murderer, On reaching the Hospital tents with 
Dillon, and the new Surgeon, he was surprised at 
seeing the Drummer Bagshot in a state of some 
deshabile, rushing franctically towards the Camp of 
the Regiment. On being loudly recalled by Dillon, 
who knew that Bagshot was a patient in hospital, 
the latter returned, and in an excited breathloss 
manner,’ informed him that Hayildar Bungaroo, 
who was dying of Cholera in ono of the tents, was 
muttering and talking to himself abopt Ensiga 
Smiley’s death, in a most suspicious manner. 
Taking the drummer with them, the three then 
onterod the tent, where the Havildar was lying 
stiicken down by the fatal disease. . Near his head 
sat the poor wretch’s wife, moaning, and rocking 
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herself to and fro, in a paroxysm of grief; while 
Shaik Rustum, and Buldar Khan were pitilessly, 
plying him with questions in which the words 
* Nerton Sahib,” and “ Tudor Sahib,” and 
¢ Smiley Sahib” were frequently interlarded. 

Rustum rapidly explained that Havildar Bunga- 
roo had just confessed that he had murdered both 
Mr. Tude, and Smiley ; and that they were 
eliciting the facts of botlr murders from him. 

The Colonel was. greatly taken by surprise ; 
nevertheless he at once adopted a more systematic 
manner of elucidating the startling disclosures 
which the Havildar had made, and paper,®pens, 
and ink, having been procured, the words ef*the _ 
dying criminal were translated, and quickly trans- 
ferred to it. 

It appeared that his Company, of which Nerton 
was the Oaptain, and Lieutenant Tudor,the single 
subaltern, had formed part of a night piquet_ on 
which the Burmese had made a sudden and furious 
attack. _ ; 

The young Officer, singling out the leader of the 
enemy, was engaged in a fierce, hand to hand 
vruggle arith him ; when Bungaroo, who had 
loaded his fuzil rushed forward, und fired at the 
Burman, in hopes of saving the Officer’s life. The 
shot, however, fired carelessly, took effect in poor 
Pudor's chest; and, though his huge antagonist was 
rayoneted immediately afterwards by the Hayildar, 
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Nerton, who had perceived the catastrophy, camo 
UP and acensed the latter of having deliberately 
and maliciously taken the life of Lieutenant Tudor. 
The Havildar solemnly affirmed that he had done it 
accidentally, but Nerton in a furious rage rushed 
at him, and attacked him with his sword ; where- 
upon the former, who had again loaded, brought 
the Officer to the ground with a bayonetewound in 
his shoulder, and threatened to shoot him dead, 
unless he solemnly promised neyer to mention his 
unjust suspicions with regard to Tudor’s death. 
Nerton gave the promise, and was released accord~ 
ingly. \.Only a few days ago, however; taking 
alvantage of his being the possessor of’ a secret, 
so important to the Havildar, Nerton had coerced 
the former into beinghis tool in murdering Smiley ; 
his whole object being to implicate Gough, and so 
get him out of his way, that certain other views 
~he had, might be furthered. At this point, Viney 
who had come in search of Milton, on Nerton’s 
account, entered the tent ; and finding how mattors 
stood, made his own statements, corroborating 
partly the confession of the Havildar, and pro- 
ducing ihe prescription, and empty medicjye phiake 
On this, the party, with the exception of Dillon, 
adjourned to Nerton’s tont; where, as we have 
already related, the dying wretch confirmed the 
statement made by the Havildar. : 
As Viney, Harvis,O’Rourk, and Dy, Howitt left 
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Nerton’s tent thay were met by quiet old Major 
Hearty, who informed them that he had just loft 
the bed-side of Simeox, who had hada relapse, and 
was not expected to live another hour. 

“The Doctor says he has been drinking too 
hard,” he went on, in a low, grave tone, “ he was 
allowed alittle; but, poor fellow, he took such a 
quantity vhat it’s killing him. I here Nerton’s ill 
400—how is he ?” : 

“He's going too,” replied Howitt; gravely ; 
“T’ve hardly ever seen such a severe case; a few 
minutes more and you'll hear he’s gone.” 

He was right—for the next moment the Golonel 
eame forth, and motioned the Doctor to step ints 
the tent. " 

One gentle pressure on the chest of tho motionless 
form, and a slight touch at the wrist, and the 
Surgeon pronounced the single word “ Dead,” 
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CHAPTER XXL. 
UNDEEPILLY BUNGALOW. 
R. Huntly, seated in a long-armed chair, in 

“a Gough’s tent, was roading, and enjoying a 
smoke; our hero was busy polishing up his guns 
and rifle-barrels, in which he took a great pride— 
when, suddenly the voice of Dillon was heard outsida 
the tent door, giving some directions in Hindo- 
stanee to the Havildar ofthe guard. What he said 
was of course only intelligible to one of the two 
inmatés of the tent, the nonchalance of whose 
whistle, as he stooped over a lock, and bit of oiled 
rag, suddenly ceased; while, as the clergyman 
looked up from his book; he saw his friend’s face 
assume an expression of agreeable surprise. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

*« They're —they’re—taking the guard away ;” 
stammered Gough. “ Why, perhaps ee 

Hore Dillon burst suddenly into the tent, and 
rushing over to our here, slapped him heartily on 
the back, and shook hands with him violently. 

“It’s all right, old fellow! it’s all right akout 
you, I kulew it would be. Icongratulate you; you're 
released with every honor. The Colonel wants 
you over in his tent, and the whole Camp is 9] joiced. 
that you've been proved innocent,” 

Up jumped Mx. Huntly from his easy-chair, his 

20° 
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spectacles flying off with the suddeness of the 
movement. He seized Gough’s disengaged’ hand 
and shook it with the utmost vigour, 

“ Why—how ?—thank God; thank God,” was 
all our hero could utter, while his two friends con- 
tinued trying, apparently, which could pull an arm 
off the first. , 

Mr. Hyntly was the first to cease shaking hands. 
“Gough ! Itold youso,” hecried. “TI knew you 
were innocent, ‘ The Judge of all the earth has 
done right’ God’ be praised, our prayers are 
answered. You were in great tribylation ; but, 
thank the Lord, He has released you from ite How 
wha it-discovered ?”? he added, turning to, Dillon. 

The countenance of the latter suddenly grew 
grave. ‘Ah, it’san awful business, Mr. Huntly. 
I hav’n’t time to tell you of it—besides those, con- 
cerned in it have nothing more to do with this 
world. .But the Colonel wants to see you alone,‘ 
Gough ; run over, and speak to him. I’ve lots to 
do in arranging about these two funerals, so T must 
be off at once. Thank God it’s all right with you ; 
Tm as glad of if asif I was on my way back to Old 
england!’ And, with another parting shake at 
Gough’s hand, he darted out at the doob-vay vais 
quick asthe had eritered. Herd 

‘Mr. Huntly and our hero stood silently together 
for amoment. Their hearts were full~afalkoffoy 
and gedtitude to the Almighty, 
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“Come, Mr. Huntly--let us ineél, and praise 
God ‘for this,” said Gough, “ Almost my finst 
believing prayer to Him was, that I might he 
released from this fearful trial-~and here I:am, 
bless His Tloly Name, 1cleased from it already. 
What can I render unto Him for all lis mercies ?” 
’ “Take the ‘ cup of salvation,’ and ¢all upon Tis 
Name,” replied,the Clergyman. 

They, knelt together-—and poured put their hearts 
in,guatitude, and thanks-givings to the Dispenser 
of all good, Their sinful hearts Were no better than 
their neighbours’ around them ; but they brought 
no righteousness of their own before God’s throne: 
thay» pleaded their incapability of helping them~- 
selves : they pleaded their sinfulness ; but—blessed 
truth !—~they pleaded, for they, trusting God’s 
word, could ‘plead, the righteousness of Christ’s, 
the atonement made for them; the blood offered 

“instead of theirs; the veil rent in twain, and the 
way opened out for them of approaching a dust, 
but propitiated God. 

They'asked for further guidance and support, 
seeking for the promised Oomforter; they im- 
plored, that in their daily walk and duty, He 
might be their guide and councillor, and ‘they con~ 
eluded by earnestly resigning themselves into His 
Hands for the future, whatever His Will towards 
them might he. ’ 

Gough had only to make a slight addition to 
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his dress; and then, taking his sword, for he 
thought he might be on a matter of ast, he 
walked over to the Colonel’s tent, On his way, he 
met many of his brother-Officers, who: cordially 
congratulated him on his escape from a foul sus- 
picion; and as he passed on from each, he felt 
his heart so light and buoyant that he could almost 
have skipped like a child along the plain. Thoughts 
which, but a -few moments before, would have 
brought him ver a bitter reflections, now burst 
pleasantly over his “mind, and broughta glad smile, 
and a healthy flush over his features. As he 
entered the Colonel’s tent, the old soldier roge from 
his chair to meet him, and grasped him cardially 
by the hand, while his eyes almost filled with tears 
of happiness. 

“* My dear boy! I’m delighted! Thank God— 
thank God for your escape. The very cunning 
way in which the real facts -were concealed : 
blinded us all; and circumstances so pointed to 
yourself, that I could hardly have done less than I 
did. But it has all been brought to light, ahd now, 
I—in fact, T beg your pardon for even fearing you 
were at all guilty of it” 

Great’ tears welled from Gough’s eyes, as he 
stood confronting his C.O,, and grasping his hand, 
He stammered out that he saw no reason whatever} 
why tae Colonel should beg his pardon. ,He,had 
received an excellent lesson for having given wav 
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to his temper so madly; and now that he thought 
of it, his wild angry threat to poor Smiley, before 
leaving the tent, was quito enough to justify any 
one’s suspicions. He supposed the Colonel had 
heard all about it. It was no doubt very foolish, and 
wrong of him, to have actod as he did; but his 
p ide had been hurt by the refloctions cast upon 
his honor, and integrity ; and besides, the name of 
somebody else, whom ho*—-what was the use of 
mincing matters now ?—whom he really loved with 
all his heart, was also dragged unbecomingly into 
the conversation, and he couldn’t stand that, 

‘* Ad, I know all about that” replied the Colonel, 
and you would have avoided any unpleasantness, 
by quietly coming aver to tea with us, I intended 
to have had a little talk with you, about what took 
place the eveningbefore, between yourselfand Ada ; 
but I saw you were annoyed aboyt something, so 1 
did not press it. I nced hardly tell you that Ada 
told’ us the circumstanges of her having refused 
your prdposal; and, as Mrs. Maurice and myself 
knew tHat her motive for doing so was a right one, 
we of course coincided with her. But now let me 
ask you, if you ever knew you had a rival for,bay 
hand ?” 

‘* A rival, Sir! no, certainly not, I might have 
had some apprehensions about it, before that even~ 
ing; but she—she then told me that—that, if fact, 
she cared for no one else.” 
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«« Ah, but somebody else might have cared for 
her.” 

« Oh certainly, Colonel, pat L didn’t iow that, 
and neither did she, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, my dear boy, Ive a very strange story to 
tell you first, and then to propose a duty to you 
which will not brook delay. In the first place, 
you had # rival, which no one suspected. It'was 

, Captain Nerton, who has, but an hour ago, gone 
from amongst us. ,I was present at his death-bed, 
when he confessed having been instrumental in 
causing poor Smiley’s death, and told me, with his 
last breath, to look in his desk, I did #%, and 
found that the poor ‘wretch, who was evidently 
struck with great remorse, had written a léngthy 
confession, in which he hasacknowledged the criine, 
and its eause. He forced Havildar Bungaroo, 
who has since also died, to actually commit the 
déed, and showed him how to arrange matters so as” 
to eause suspicion io rest on you. It appears also, 
that he drugged you with a powerful sleeping- 
draught, while giving you champagne at Mess 
that evening, ‘in order that the work might be 
wiinternaptedly carried out while you were under 
its effects. ,In his confession—I was reading part 
of it, when you came in—he says—but stop, Jil 
‘yead it to you in his own own words. ‘ While'we 
wore’ encamped at Rajooloepettah, I aceidentally 
came tibon Gough and Miss Maurisé, sedtthd, in 
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the evening, ata little distance from the Camp. I 
stole ‘up unobserved, and, on hearing their con+ 
versation, I formed the’ shotking resolution, the 
accomplishment of which, has ruined ontirely my 
peace of mind, and, I believe, half-maddened me. 
Aye, I confess it, cool and calculating as I have 
been, I now no longer wish to hide the secrot 
which I kept entirely to myself. I lovgd, and do 
love Miss Ada Maurice ; but when I heard her ac- 
knowledge that she loved Gough, I determined 
more than ever to be speedily rid of him. Ltried to 
destroy him, the very next day, while out shooting, 
but hg only bears the mark of my knife in his 
army and so escaped. I thenematured my plan of 
getting up a serious quarrel between, himself and 
Smiley, hoping to, so arrange maiters, as to 
have him charged with the murder of the latter. 
Then all that I have before related took place: 
* Bungaroo did his work-well, and Gough is sus- 
pected, and openly charged with the crime. My 
mind is now éursed with a fearful remorse, and I 
purposs in case of Mr. Gough’s conviction, to 
make this confession public, and then-put an end 
to my own miserable existence, for I am. the my ‘7 
wretched of mortals, and ihe hope I ones cherished 
wickedly, IJ, hourly, feel can never be realized!” 
Gough was silent, and his mind painfully 
racked, while the Colonel read the foregoing, He 
was an open-heayted, honest fellow; and -coyld 
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hardly believe that a fellow-mortal could have ‘such 
avilely wicked heart, and | such a seared conscience. 

Had Nerton been alive at that moment, our 
hero’s feelings towards him would naturally have 
been full of resentment; but, as the case stood, 
it was pity for him that now filled his heart, and 
with that pity, there came a feeling ‘of forgiveness ; 
a wish thaé he, too, could have been at the death- 
bed of the man who had‘injured him, and clasped 
his hand in pardon for all, Would he have had 
that feeling had Nerton been then in this world? 
was the question he asked himself, and he trembled 
for himself, ashe thought of the answers He 
remembered the worts, forgive your enemies, 
and he felt how far short of grace hé yet was; but 
even,.in his silence, his heart was raised beyond the 
world; and he felt himself asking pardon for him- 
self, and pleading his own sinfulness, while he 
himself could hardly pardon that of his late brother- 
Officer. 

‘Then, as I before said, I've a matter of duty 
to propose to you, Gough”—went on the Colonel, 
after a pause—-“T’vejust racéived a Memo. from the 
Aasistant, Adjutant General, at Sandybad, request- 
ing that an Officer may be at once sent on from 
the Camp, fo report to the Officer Commanding 
the Garrison, the present general state of health of 
théQdrps. How would you like to go? —* zee 

“* Bilsbe delighted, Colonel,”} replied. ourvhero. 
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‘¢Tts only twenty-four miles into Cantonment, and. 
both my Horse and myself want exercise. When 
shall I start?” 

 Let-me see. It’s only eleven o'clock now ; by 
the time you've taken tiffin, and have got all the 
information you ean from the Doctor, it will be, 
“say—one ; 3 if you start then, you'll be in at five, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, easily; my nag $s in excellent condition, 
Do you think they'll send me back to the Corps, 
Sir? Idlike to be at my own post, when the 
Regiment marches in.” 

“ &o you will, please God, Gough—so you will. 
‘I’ve wo doubt when you've reported yourself, and 
given the requisite information, that you'll be 
allowed to rejoin, if you wish; and then of courso 
yousll at once relieve Dillon.” 

“ Thank you, Sir,” replied Gough rising, “ I'll 
‘go, and get ready at once,” and he shook hands, 
heartily, with the good old Commandant. 

“Oh! look here, Gough ?” cried the latter, as 
our hero was at the tent-door, “ As you're 
passing the next bungalow on the road in, you 
might just see if my people are there. , Thayellape 
eld to see you, you know,,as well as to haar of 
my welfare. T’'ll just scribble off a cbit to my 
wife, and send it over to you to take to her. I 
rather suspect they’ve halted at the wayside, but 
if they have gone ri you might find out whore they 
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have gone to in Cantonment, and forward the chit 
to them.” ; 

Gough’s face wore & bright happy flush, as he 

received this Commission from his C, 0. The hope 

of seeing her again so shortly, combined with the 
knowledge that he was restored to liberty, was 
surely enough to gladden him, so he cheerfully 
and joyfally consented to execute the Colonel's 
latest orders. 

He took his tiffin in the Mess-tent, with a group 
of congratulating adfairers found him, either eating, 
drinking, or smoking, as their tastes dictated ; but 
there was an air of sadness suffusing’ the faees of 
most 6f them, for they knew that they were to 
hear, in a few hours more, the awe-inspiring 
mournful notes of the “ Dead March,” and follow 
to their last earthly resting place, two of those who 
had so lately been their boon companions, Mr, 
Huntly, who was a great-favorite now with every, 
Officer in the Regiment, was seated near the table, , 
having an animated conversation with Captain 

rDanniels on the latter’s pet study, that of Botany ; 
but he himself expressed his intention, should all 
Sowell with him, of making a collection of, and 
dlosely studying, Indian Insect life. At length, 
Gough’s horse was led up to the Tent; Doctor’ 
Milton placed an official-looking paper or two into 
our héfo’s hands; au revoirs, ta-tas, and injunatigiis, 
about securing. houses for.ten different Officers in 
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the lines in which the Corps were to be quartered, 
were rapidly given, and heartily received ; and then 
mounting his gallant bay charger, and letting him 
just feel'the spurs, Gough was offata hand-gallop, 
on the high-road to Sandybad. 
Along the whole distance which he had to tra» 

verse, the surrounding country was by no means 
devoid of points of beauty. At one tige, the road 
wound gracefully along the bottom of an irregular 
gorge; the sides of which weye thickly clothed with 
many various forms of graceful foliage, in which 
the date-palm, and cocoa-nut formed a considerable 
partgwhile down below him, now onthe right hand, 
‘and mow on the left, was the deep nullah, which had 
been excavated by torrents in the monsoon, and 
the bottom of which—so luxuriantly did the jungle 
woed grow everywhere—could hardlybe perceived. 
At another tinie he would be cantering along on a 
hard level road, skirting the side of an enormous 
mass’ of bare granite rocks, or rock, for the entire 
hill seemed to be one huge boulder, the surface of 
which was polished by time and weather ; ande 
denied a resting place for vegetable matter of any 
kind. Again he would be splashing dhreusd, 4 
shallow stroam, and climbing carefully up the steep, 
worn bank at the opposite side ; and then on over a 
‘plain covered with emerald paddy-fields, and plen- 
tifally besprinkled with banian, and mangotopes, 

’ But the sun whs still pouring down its fierce 
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rays, and there was no taking the ride leisuroly as 
one would do, on an ugnal midsummer day, in ‘the 
‘old countrie.” Thotigh Gough had’ been now in 
the saddle only for about an hour and a-half, ho 
was almost drenched with perspiration, and looked 
languid, and in want of refreshment; he was there- 
foro most agreeably surprised when, on making a 
sudden turry, he perceived the neatly white-washed, 
circular-roofed Undespillay bungalow. As he pulled 
“ap his horse at the steps of the wall whick sur- 
rounded tho building, he perceived that a slight 
little female figure, which had been reclining in an 
easy chair in a shady corner of the verandahgsud- 
denly looked up, and darted away into one of cha, 
tooms, as though fearing the new-comer had been 
at leasta highway-man. But in reality she knew 
the rider and horse at a glance, and fear bad 
nothing whatever to do with causing her sudden 
disappearance. It was simply caused by surprise 
at seeing within a few yards of her, apparently 
free and happy-looking, the very one, she had been 
at the moment imagining to be pining a pfisoner 
in his tout, and wrongly charged with a foul 
orgng., Twenty conflicting thoughts flashed rapidly 
through hor mind, as she rushed into the room, 
where her mother was seated, quietly working. 
Was he released, and his innocence proved? Had 
he broKen his arrest, and escaped from his guards, 
knowing himself to be ‘‘ not gfilty,” in order to 
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tell her of his ils ? Was he really the cri- 
minal they took him for, ngw seeking ‘to Hy from 
justice ? The bare idea of this thought, she at once 
dismisséd as unworthy of her; and the next sus- 
picion was, that he came to bieak some iorrible 
news to them, concerning the Colonel; perhaps 
to recall them only to her father’s bed-side. 

Mrs. Maurice was greatly startled by her 
generally quiet, sedate, ttle daughter rushing in, 
and kneeling, with a face full of half-joyful, half- 
timourous consternation, at her side; and when 
she tried to take that lovely, flushed face between 
her Bands and gaze at it, while she questioned its 
owher, it was suddenly buried in the mother’s Jap, 
and while the heart was Auttering, and the white 
little hands trembling, and the black brown braids 
trying to uncoil themselves, a trembling little voice 
broke out indistinctly with— 

“Oh, Mamma dear; Mr. Gough’s at the— 
bung—bungalow steps.” 

& How you do, Mrs. Maurice ?” cried a well- 
known, manly voice from the verandah, “ I’m th® 
bearer of good news ; found innocent ; set free, and 
having the pleasure of carrying a chit te.you-fren, 
the Colonel, who is, thank God, still in goodhealth.”* 

Up jumps the good old lady at these words, and 
first gently foreing Ada’s head out of the nest it 
had made for itself, thereby uncoiling alt6gethes 
the black brown bhhids and giving the bright happy 
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looking face a quick mothekly kiss, lurries ott to 
welcome, atid receive the owteer of the manly voice. 

A few moments of htwried questioning, explana- 
tions, and cordial congratulations, andthen he was’ 
begged 10 come int and rest himself, and take some 
refreshment. 

‘* Here, Ada! where are you ? here’s Mr.Gough, 
child; out,of all his difficulties, thank God; he 

, must have something to dat and drink at once, as' 
he has to go on to Sapdybad to-day.” 

Ada came forward, and took the hand held out 
to her. She did not hang down her head, and blush 
or look away from him sheepishly ; but she lgpked 
smilingly, and with bright eyes half-full of happye 
tears, up into his honest, noble face. 

Oh! Mr. Gough, I’m so glad; so thankful it has 
all come right !” 

“ Come now, Ada, dear; get something ready 
for him. The poor man must be both hungry and 
thirsty, after his long ride,” cried Mrs. Majrice, 
bustling abont, and clearing away the:table, and 
the little boys, who would cling round Gough’s legs, 
Our hero utterly ignored all idea of his being in 
went rof_any refreshment, but his ready hostess 
would on no aeconnt listen to him. ‘ What! take 
a xide of thirteen miles in a blazing sun, and then 
say you don’t need anything, ‘Tut, tui, I wont 
Nistén fo you.” 


“ Tijust govand. look after fay mag, then ; and 
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see that he gets a rp down, and a mouthful of 
water ; and then if youd just let me dip my head 
and shoulders in a inb of water, I'll be ready to 
start agin in no time,” 

As our hero passed out into the verandah, he 
turned his head, and gave a short, but significant, 
look of entreaty at Ada. Ah! that language of the 
eyes ; hovy easily itis mastered by a qgrtain class. 
No.need of tutors, or Mbonshees,* or dictionaries. 
The look was understood as,perfectily as though its 
meaning were uttered in words ; and the glance of 
the young lady’s eye shot back an answer, evidently 
higMly satisfactory. Gough strode out; gave the 

‘metessary directions about his horsein two minutes, 
and vaulting back over the boundary wall, found 
Miss Maurice, as he expected, seated as before in 
thgshaded corner of the verandah. She did not 
get up, and run away, as she had done a few 
minutes before; but her heart was fluttering with 
ah undefined but trustful hope ; for she had read in 
the first glance at her loved one’s noble fave, that, 
at least some part of her *nost earnest prayors fe 
him were answered; and that along with his 
ardent love for her, he had realized the boundless 
love of Christ shed abroad in his heart. : 

* Ada,” he said, quietly, as he stooped down, 


and took her little hand within his own, “‘ I am a 





—_ 


* ‘Teay hers of Native langunges, « 
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new man now ; [was very a, and very hard 
of heart. I had no idea whit a simple thing it wits 
to ‘trust in Jesus,’ The trial I have had, has been 
blessed to me; for I do believe in Jesus my Saviour, 
and I have, for His sake, a sure hope of life eternal. 
I don’t know how I could have lived so long with- 
out it before. I don’t care who hears me say it, 
T am not aghamed,to own it, thank God, I am now, 
_ gue of His striving childrén. I know I have many 
“evils to overcome ; many temptationsto resist, but 
I do not trust in my. own strength, but in one far 
stronger than I. His strength is made very perfect. 
in my great weakness,” 

“ Oh Charles, I am so thankful,” responded ¢he 
little voice, as the bright brown eyes were raised 
to his face, filled with tears of happiness, 

“ And you are one of His children too, my loyed 
Ada,” he continued, ‘* You have my warmest 
earthly love and affection, and if I have but yours, 
is there anything that should hinder us now from 
being man and wife? Tam far from being worthy 
‘SE you; but, with God’shelp, and my own éndea- 

vours blessed-by Him, I will strive to make you 
haypgsrand,be a good husband to you. What is 
‘your answer to me?” 


-He read his answer in her facv, as he stooped 
down and clasped her in his ar 
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Then yout are miffe, Ada, darling! you will 
be my little wife ; ray help-mest, through this 
earthly life; and my loved cOmpanion to a glorious 
one. You will be my own little Ada; will you not ?” 

“ Yes, dearest, and I pray I may be a good wife to 
you.” Shenestled her little head on his shoulder, 
and the lovers’ first kisses sealed their mutually- 
plighted troth, as both whispored liltle ‘ soft 
nothings’ and, oh ! sueh tenderly loving, but 

‘ gpoony’ expressions of love, 

, it was no hard matter “48 them to tell Mrs. 
Maurice of the occurrence in the verandah. The 
mothgy had confidence in her daughter, and was 
wejoicgd to accept as her son, one, who was that 
daughtex’s unprejudiced choice. She embraced 
him warmly calling him “ her dear, dear son,” 

But the time to part soon arrived ; for the refres].~ 
ment had been taken willy-nilly, and the head 

- and neck dipped in the cool water-tub. The bay 
steed’ was ‘re-saddled, and brought round. With 
great consideration for tho young couple, the 
worthy old lady withdrew, and left them to bill ana 
eooin the usual manner, Be it known that though 
both ladies with natural curiosity, . questioned win 
as to how his innocence was discovened, | he main- 
tained a studied silence with reference to it, for he 
did not feel himself equal to the task of narrating 
«he disclosures of the last chapter, 

WSMrs. Maurice’ a Wwork-scissors were lyin gon the 

ral 
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table, while the lovers wore iylling and'cooing close 
to it. The thick black brows braids, though hastily 
coiled up, would insist on uncoiling themselves ; 
and the scissors and the braids suggtsted an idea 
to our hero’s mind. 

Ile seized the scissors, and begged for a portion— , 
avery small portion of one of the braids, , Could 
there be any refusing such a simple request ? The j 

. black brown twist was quickly untwisted, and, a* 
shining lock having been deftly clipped off, was 
twisted and coiled up again, in a minute or two. 
Then he had to bend down his head and submit to 
be dispoiled too of a short, curly little lock, aw-Sboth 
having been put ¢arefully up, the last long Kiss 
was given; “ God be with you, my darling,” 
fervently uttered, and the lovers parted for a whilé, 
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hile story has been the means of interesting your 
mine for a few hours§ we hope it may also have 
produced a thoughtful effect? 

Let us reflect for a moment before we say “ Good- 
bye.” Are we not all, in military parlance, “ On 
the March,” moving along the great high-road 
-of life, to our destination—the grave ? To what 
purpose then are we thus living and moying? We 
gknow that the end will come sooner or later. Are | 
worfedtful of it, or ready and prepared for it ad 
This j important question has atffacted the attention 
of many thousands, and they have never ceased 
giving it their most earnest attention, till their 
Goupts have been removed, and they know that 
they are marching on to abright and happy land, 
where they shall for ever beat rest. We must not 
helin, doubt either—Good bye, reader ! let us look 
fi ard, onward, upward; for we all know that 
seme destination must be arrived at, and we shall 
a ta always 
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THE END. 


